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TO 752 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 


GEORGE Prince. of Wales. 


May it pleaſe your Royar Hicnness, 


Young and celebrated Prince, before his firſt 

Military Expedition, interrogated one of his 
experienced Relations and Inſtructors, How he ſhould 
conduct himſelf to be reſpected and obeyed by his 
Army? — “ To know more of the Profeſſion than any 
&« of your Soldiers,“ was the ſage Reply; and to the 
renowned Cyrus, the Conqueror of the Babylonians. 
This Maxim is, in ſome Degree, applicable and per- 


tinent throughout all the Gradations and Scale of So- 


ciety. A Prince, born to the Throne of a mighty 
Empire, pre-eminent im its Political Conſtitution, and 
in the univerſal Range of the Arts and Sciences, 1s 
urged by his Perſonal Dignity and Public Duty, to 


aſpire to the intrinfick Qualifications of Human Su- 
premacy. 
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In the preſent ſmall Tribute of Duty and ReſpeR, I 
am not ſubmitting to your Royal Highneſs a dry, 
technical Analyſis of Diſeaſes. An enlarged Survey 
of Medicine is intimately interwoven with moft of 
the ſublime Objects, not only of Philoſophy, but, in 
our original Chart and Model, of Politicks alſo and 
Legiſlation, both in Peace and War. It tranſcends the 
(Britiſh Poet's Limitation of Human Studies, the 
Knowledge of Man : it embraces a Scope of Natural 
Knowledge far beyond any other of the learned Pro- 
feſſions; encompaſſing in its ſpacious Orbit moſt of 
the grand Diviſions of Science. A total Ignorance in 
this, would leave a dreary Chaſm in Literature; and, 
like the ancient Geography, the Map and Globe of 
intellectual Diſcoveries would be half unexplored, 


In early Ages, when Medicine had not reached be- 
yond the Merit of a few Empirical Cures, the Con- 
ſultation in conſecrated Temples of Medical Oracles 
was ingrafted with Divinity and Objects of Worſhip. 
The Rays of Majeſty were not then obſtructed from 
cheriſhing this tender Shoot, From the encourage- 
ment of Alexander, Ariftotle's Natural Hiſtory had its 
Origin, From the Patronage of his Succeſſors to 
the Egyptian Throne, the Ptolemys, firſt aroſe Human 
Anatomy, together with the magnificent Alexandrian 
Library, Many of the firſt Miracles of Chriftianity 
are a Diſplay of Medical Omnipotence, By ſeveral of 
the Aſiatic and Roman Emperors, their Phyſicians were 
admitted to a Familiarity, and. to their Tables : their 
Archialers, or Royal Phyſicians, held the Second Rank 
in the Empire; and even, ſo late as Conſtantine, were 
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created Counts. The Arabians, Mahomet's Succeſ- 
ſors, were unbounded in their Rewards and Encourage» 
ment of Medicine, With the Deſtruction of the 
Roman Empire, Science lay many Centuries buried in 
its Aſhes. But on the Recovery from Feudal An- 
archy, and the Revival of Literature after the Cru- 
ſades, thoſe raiſed to the Degree of Doctor in any of 
the learned Profefions, contended Precedence with the 
moſt reſpectable then in any European State, with 
Military Knighthodd, | 


In Britain, and moſt other Kingdoms of Europe, 
Italy excepted, Literature of any Sort, of Native 
Growth, is but a modern Plant. Medicine in this 
Ifland is an Exotic, until within the laſt Three Cen- 
turies; and fince that Period, ſeems to have ſcrambled 
into Conſequence and Fmolument, from its own in- 
trinfic Merit, and the public Encouragement, For 
Truth compels me to obſerve, that the Favours and 
Honours of Majeſty have been meaſured out, even to 
the Benefactors of Science and of Mankind, in this 
Profeſſion, with a parſimonious and partial Hand, I 
do not preſume to arraign the Wiſdom or Juſtice of - 
your Royal Anceſtors, but of their Counſellors and 
Miniſters; in whom there ſeems a Sort of epidemical 
or entailed Infatuation and Bigotry to laviſh the firſt 
Honours of the State upon the Memory of dry 
Laws, and the ſpecious Accompliſhments of Logick 
and Rhetorick, | 


Your Royal Highneſs is at preſent, through the 


bountiful Beneſicence of Nature, and the variegated -. 


Acquiſitions of Educztion, endowed with moſt of the 
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preliminary Embelliſhments requifite in your exalted 


Station, and to a Summit of Celebrity and Admir- 
ation. The Rudiments, Difficulties, and Acchvities 


are ſurmounted, and leave you an uninterrupted Range 


through Parnaſſus, in the Fruition of the luxurious 
Feaſts furniſhed by Apollo and the Muſes, In a po- 
litical View, and in their public Adminiſtration 
throughout all the Profeſſions, and Medicine notori- 
ouſly, there are numerous Defects and Abuſes origi- 


nating from the Ignorance and Inexperience of former 


Ages, the Corruptions and Innovations of Time, and 
from various other Cauſes, With thouſands of theſe 
remediable Diſeaſes, the moſt enlightened Nations are 
yet over-run and contaminated; and a Monarch who 
would emulate a Trajan or an Aurelius, will find glo- 
rious Employment as a Political Phyfician, He will 
have the divine Conſolation and Reflection of circu- 
lating his Knowledge through innumerable Channels, 
to the Benefit, Happineſs, Nurture, and Preſervation. 
of Millions of Mankind, 


I have the Honour to remain, 
with profound Reſpect and Eſteem, 
Your HIcHNEss's 


moſt humble and obedient Servant, 


Eg WILLIAM BLACK. 
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A Table of Thirty Years, taken from the Lon- 


A GENERAL CHART, with different Tables, 
Exhibiting the Gradations of Mortality in City and Country. a 


Shewing the Probability of the Duration of 
Life in Lonpon, deduced by Mr. Simpſon, 
from Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality 
in London for Ten Years, from 1728 to 
1737. The total Number + Inhabitants, 

robably, about 650,000 in Winter. One 
Half born died under Three Years of Age: 
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>| => ol > 7828 8 8 
© | 1000 | 320 [27 321] 6 6 
x | 680| 133 ||28] 315] 7 6 
2] $547] 52 ||29] 308] 7 6 
3 496| 27 30 301] 7 5 
44 409 17 3 294] 7 5 
$ 452| 12 [32] 287] 7 5 
445 | 10 || 33] 280} 7 5 
271 439] 8 ||34] 273] 7 5 
8] 422 7 [35 266] 7 5 
9 415 3 259] 7 1 . 
10 470 5 37 252] 7 5 
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20 360 5 ||[47] 178] 7 3 
21] 355| 148176 3 
22] 350] 5 49 165] 6 3 
23] 345 6 [Fo 159] 6 3 
24] 339] 6 ||5r] 153] 6 2 
25] 333] 6 ||52] 147 © 
26 327] 6 ||53] 241] 6 
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Dr. SHorT's Table, from January iſt, 1728, 
to 1743; a Period of Fifteen Years, Died 
by the London Bills, at all Ages, taken at an 
Annual Medium, in the following Propor- 
tions. 


Years of Age. Died. 
Under ——— 2 9910 
5 reer 

5 — 10 980 
10 20 851 

20 —ñ—— 30 2060 
„ 
8440 ——— co 2510 
* | 50 nn to 5 
bo — 701 1675 

70 — 80 1200 
1 82 
90 — 100 117 


Deaths in this Period | _ $7,p56 


don Bills, beginning with 1728, and ending 

with 1757; thewing the Total Number of 

__ and Decreaſe in this Period, at every 
8e. 
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Under — 21272903 


e 51 64745 

5 — Jo 25912 

10 ———— 20 22892 

20 — 30 $8474 

30 40 71502 

=) 40 — col 73258 
50 — 60 59872 

I en ts 47209 
e 

90 — 100 2496 

{MF | 100 — 138 242 
Total Deaths in this E 
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Shewidg the Probabilities of Lite in Loxton 
for all Ages. Formed from the Bills for 
Ten Years, from 1759 to 1768. By Dr. 


liche Orduung. 


Price; 
> =7|2v) > 7 7 292 2 28 
3 1518 486 311 404 9 62 132 7 
1 | 1032 | 200 32] 395 9 63125 [7 
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3] 7471.59 [3+ 377] 9 5 r 7 
4| 688 42 || 35] 308] 9 % 10% | 7 
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4716 8 | 54| 190] 7 [8511 2 
24 463] 8 ||55| 183] 7 [186] g | 2 
455| 8 5% 176] 7 ||87] 7 | 2 
26] 447] 8 ||57] 169] 7 [866 5 | 1 
439] 8 8 162] 7 890 44 
431] -9 || 59] 155] 8 [[go] 3 I 
29 422! 9 [0 147 8 
30 +13] 9 | © 139] 7 


Shewing the Probabilities of Life in a Coun- 


TRY PARISH IN BRANDENBURG, Formed 
from the Bills for Fifty Years, from 1710 to 
1750, as given 3 Mr. Suſmilch, in his Gott- 

ne Half born lived to 25 


Years of Age, 
l 7 2 27 
I. — 2 ==>} = 
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—̃ —ͤ—ͤ— — ae Foakenn | enbhene 
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Bills for Eight Years, as 
. Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ord- 
; ontains upwards of 200,000 Inha- 
bitants. One Half born died under Three 
Years of Age. 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life in the Pariſh 
of HoLy Cross, near Shrewſbury, in Eng- 
land, Formed from a Regiſter kept by the 
Rev. Mr. Gorſuch for Twenty Years, from 
1750 to 1770. One Half born lived to 27 
Years of Age. 


1 Shewing the Probabilities of Life at Be1 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life in 
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A GENERAL CHART, with different Tables, 


Exhibiting the Gradations of Mortality in City and Country. 


Shewing the Probability of the Duration of 
Life in Loxpon, deduced by Mr. Simpſon, 
from Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality 
in London for Ten Years, from 1728 to 
1737. The total Number of Inhabitants, 

robably, about 650,000 in Winter, One 

Half born died under Three Years of Age: 
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16 380 5 [43 206] 7 [70 54 4 
17] 375] 5 44] 799] 7 || 77| 50 o 
18] 350] 5 45] 192] 7 ||72] 46 4 
19 305| 5 46 185] 7 73 42 | 3 
20 360 5 ||[47] 178] 7 || 74] 3 3 
21 355 4 ||48] 171] 75 3 3 
22] 350] $ 4 65] © [761 33 | 3 
23] 345] 6 ||5o| 159] © [|[77] 30 | 3 
24 339| 6 [5153] © || 78] 27 | 2 
25 333] 6 ||52] 147] © || 79] 25 
26| 327 6 ||53] 141] © 
3 * = 
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Dr. SHorT's Table, from January 1ſt, 1728, 
to 1743; a Period of Fifteen Years, Died 
by the London Bills, at all Ages, taken at an 
Annual Medium, in the following Propor- 


tions. 
Years of Age. Died. 
Under ———a 2 990 
i. . 
| 5 —— 10 980 
IO — 20 851 
20 —— 30 2060 
5 447 
4 40 —³ͥ—p 50 2510 
1 50 ů—ĩ—»ʃG— 60 223 
bo — 70 1675 
70 — 80 1200 
bo =—— 90 634 
| YO — 100 117 
Total Annual Medium of! : 
Deaths in this Period | as 27,056 


— — — 


don Bills, beginning with 1728, and ending 
with 1757 ; ſhewing the Total Number of 
Deaths and Decreaſe 1n this Period, at every 
Age, | 


. 


Years of Age. Died. 

Under 2272903 

2 to 5} 64745 

5 — 10 25912 

10 — 20 22892 

20—.—.— 30 58474 

30 —— 40 702 

E j 10 — 50 73258 
3 

E 50 — 6⁰ 59872 


A Table of Thirty Years, taken from the Lon- _ 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life in Lon nom 
for all Ages. Bi 
Ten Vears, from 1759 to 1768. By Dr. 


Formed from the Bills for 


Price. 
N 
578 
8 1518 
11 1032 
2 | 832 
3] 747 
4 | 688 
646 

8| 623 
7 | 603 
8 | 589 
9] 577 
10 | 567 
It] 558 
124 349 
13] $41 
144 $34 
15 $28 
16] 522 
17151 
18 508 
19] 501 
20 494 
211 487 
22479 
23 471 
24] 403 
25 455 
26 447 
27 | 439 
28] 431 
29 422 
ff . 


© | „ 
7 
7 || 
486 31 
200 32 
85 33 
59 || 3+ 
42 || 35 
23 || 36 
20 37 
14 38 
12 39 
10 || 40 
9 2345 
9 || +2 
8 || 43 
7 44 
6 || 45 
6 46 
7 47 
7 || 48 
7 49 
7 80 
115 
8 52 
8 53 
8 || 54 
8 55 
8 56 
8 || 57 
8 || 58 
9 || 59 
9 || 00 
9 e, 


1 
me. | © 
9 || 62 
9 || 03 
9 || 04 
9 || 05 
9 66 
| * 
5 
9 09 
10 || 70 
10 || 71 
10 || 72 
10 73 
10 || 74 
10 75 
10 70 
10 77 
10 78 
9 19 
9 O 
9 81 
9 82 
8 | 83 
8 || 84 
7 || 35 
7 1186 
87 
4 88 
7 89 
8 || 90 
8 
7 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life in a Coun- 


TRY 


ARISH IN BRANDENBURG. 


Formed 


from the Bills for Fifty Vears, from 1710 to 


1750, as given 
liche Ordnung. 


Vears of Age. 


© 


by Mr. Suſmilch, in his Got- 
ne Half born lived to 25 


2 © l © goes un 33 ww 0 8 


19 


13 
r 8 


2 5 © 
0 — 8 * 
1000 225 
77 57 
71 31 
687 23 
6641 22 
6421 20 
622] 15 
607] 12 
595] 10 
585} 8 
$77] 7 
570 6 
504] 5 
559 5 
554 5 
549 5 
544 5 
539 + 
$35 + 
331 + 
$27 5 
522 5 
517 5 
512 5 
$07 5 
502 4 
| 498] 3 
495 3 
492 3 
489] 3 
486] 4 


Mo- 


K 
. 
85 Imay 


SUOJjAAg 


to 
— 
So 


82 
83. 
84 
85 
10 86 
10 87 
10 188 
11 89 
11 || — 
— 19 
11 191 
Il [92 | 
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Shewing the Probabilities of Life it VIExXxNA. 
Formed from the Bills for Eight Years, as 


Mr. Suſmilch, in his Gottliche Ord- 


ontains upwards of 200,000 Inha- 


given b 
nung. 
bitants. 
Vears of Age. 
. 
[9e 
o | 1495 | 682 || 31 
1| $13] 107 || 32 
2 706 61 || 33 
3| 645] 40 [| 34 
4| 599] 33 7 
5| 566 30 || 3 
6] 536] 20 || 3 
7 c16] 11 || 3 
8 595] 9 || 39 
9| 490] 7 |— 
10 489] 6 || 41 
111 48 5 || 42 
1 4/771: 2 16 
13] 473 + 
144 467] 6 ads 
may nant We 
15 461 6 46 
16] 455] 7 || 47 
17] 448] 6 || 48 
18 | 442 6 49 
19 436] 6 || — 
— — — — 50 
20 430] 5 If 51 
21 425 5 52 
22 420 5 53 
23] 415] 854 
24| 4096 6 | — 
Fs ——" = 
25 403] 66 || 56 
26] 397] © || 57 
27) 391] 7 || 58 
28] 381} 7 || 59 
7 — 
60 
6 || 61 


ig 
191 


184 


— — 


176 
168 
159 
151 


143 


136 


— . — 
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One Half born died under Three 


231] 30 


Shewing the Probabilities of Life in the Pariſh 
of HoLy Caoss, near Shrewſbury, in Eng- 
land, Formed from a Regiſter kept by the 
Rev. Mr. Gorſuch for Twenty Years, from 
1750 to 1770. One Half born lived to 27 


Years of Age. 

J SFF 55/25 
CHEM HCHESHGCHAES 
o | 1000 | 189 | 31] 481 5 [62 253] 10 
1] 811] 46 [32 476} 5 63] 243] 10 
2| 762 45 [| 33] 47! 5 1 84] 23310 
3727 35 || 34] 466 — ——|—— 
4 | 682] 23 —— 1 — 5223 10 
— — — 35 460] 6 (661 21310 
0 659] 23 36 454] 7 [J 203 10 
636] 18 37 447] 7 68 193] 11 
7| 618] 14 | 38] 440] 7 69 182| rr 
0 604 | 9 39| 433] 7 1 — — 
595 1—— 151] 10 
— — — . 426] 8 [7 167 10 

10 589 4 [41418 8 [72151 
11 5850 4 [42 410 73] 142 9 
i2| 581] 4 [43 401 | 74] 134] 8 
13] $77] 4 1} 44] 393] 7 75 men — — 
144 573] 4 [— Rar 12 7 
—— — 46 3860 7 [70 1197 
is 5590 4 | 49] 379] 7 77] 112]. 7 
16] 565] 3 [47 372] 7 |} 7S * 7 
17 560] 5 [| 48] 365} 6 79] 98 8 
18 555] 5 49 359] ( — — 
19 550 5 2 —— 180 90 9g 
—— — 15 353] © ||*:] Br] 0 
20 545 6 [5 347] 7 [82] 71] 10 
21] 539] 7 [52] 349] 7 [83] 67 10 
22 | 532] 7 | $3] 333] 7 94] -5r] 10 
23 525 7 | 54] 326 8 | —| ==] —— 

24451 6 | —|——|——}Þ85 41 
_ | — 3 | 600} 32 : 
25| 512] 6 || 66] 210} 9 [87] 244 7 
26] 5066 5 57] got] 9 88] x17] 6 
27 got} 5 [58 292] 9 89 | 4 
29] 495] 5 || 59] 283] 10 [—|——|—— 
#91 997 2 
= — {00:83 w'Fot! -'6 I 
30| 486 5 61] 263] 10 92 4 I 


Shewing the Probabilities of Life at BERU Ix. 
Formed from the Bills from Four Vears, 


from 1752 to 1755. 


milch, in his Gotlicbe Ordnung. 


134,000 Inhabitants. 


Given by Mr. Suſ- 


Contains 


Half die under Three 


try 


D 


cars of Age, 
| 2 = - 
>| Z8. |S | 2 | SO ]|>| ES AD 
vu | =» | = 3.22 8 3. 228 
o | 1427 | 524 11 376] 8 62130 6 
1903 * 32 308] 7 |[63]124 6 
2| 752] 61 [33] 367] 7 [411865 
3| 6g] 73 ||34] 354] 7 ||$5| 112 6 
41 618] 45 — — | 66] 106 7 
— — — 351 347} 8 |=] —— 
| 573] 21 36 339] 9 7 99 2 
Fi 552 15 37] 330% 10 ſ[68] 92 | 6 
7 536] 13 ||38] 320] 10 [69] 86 | 6 
8] 523] 9 ||39] 310| 10 7 Bo 6 
91 514] 7 — 6 
— — 40] 300 10 |—|——|—— 
10 $07] 5 1141 * 3 72 68 6 
111 $92 4 421 201 73 | 62 8 
12| 498] 4 [43] 274] 7 7457 5 
13] 494] 4 [44] 266] 7 || 75] 52 5 
14] 4901 1 — — 1701 47 5 
cn | _— -- ci 0] 7 
151 486] 4 4 252] 7 [77] 42 | 5 
16] 482] 5 [47] 245] 7 [78] 37 | 5$ 
171 477] 5 48 23 7 | 79] 32 | 4 
18] 472] 5 [40] 231] 7 [80 28 4 
19 407 6 — — 1871 24 3 
us FR} cg 2247 7 08 — 
200 461] © - 217 | 7 || 82] 21 2 
21] 455] © 52] 210] 7 83 19 2 
22| 449] ©6 [53] 203] 8 [84] 17 2 
23 | 443 7 54 195] 8 || 8 15 2 
24 436 8 — | 13 2 
25] 428] 9 [56 179] 8 187] 11 2 
261 421 9 1571 17 8 || 88 9 2 
27| 412] 9 58 163] 9 89 7 | rt 
28] 493] 9 59 154] 9 [go] 6 I 
29] 394} 9 — — 91 4 I 
30] 385} 9 f[6r] 137] 7 * 5 
Shewing the Probabilities of Life in the Coun- 


iſtrict of VAup, in SWITZERLAND, 


from the Regiſters of Forty-three Pariſhes, 


Given b 
Bern 115 


Mr. Muret, in the Firſt Part of the 
emoirs for the Vear 1766. In this 


Country Province were 112,951 Inhabitants ; 
and one Half born lived to the Age of 41. 
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Comparative View, Sc. 


INTRODUCTION. 


A Sketch of our Planet's Station, Rotation, and 
Rank among ft the other Celeſtial Orbs ; and 
of its Inveſting Elements : — of the Habitable 
Parts of our Planet : the Number of the 
Human Species, and their Diviſion into va- 

' r10us Claſſes, Genera, Groups, and Grada- 
tions: their Comparative Births. 


4 HERE are two methods of pro- 

moting Medical Knowledge : one by 
negative information, or criticiſms on the 
numerous errors of preceding authors : the 
other by direct inſtruction, and improvement 
on former models, The firſt method is worn 
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out in 3 chimes: the ſecond is en- 
cumbered with infinitely more difficulties; 
and its merits paramount in the ſuperlative 
degree. However unequal I have impoſed 
upon myſelf the latter taſk. But, previous 
to the diſcuſſion of the general theme, it will 
conduce to order, and to the anticipation of 
explanatory digreſſion and illuſtration, to 
glance at the ſtation, rotation, and rank of 
our Parent Planet amongſt the other celeſtial 
orbs; at its inveſting elements; and at the, 
number, groups, and recruit of mankind. 
A navigator or hiſtorian, who undertakes 
the deſcription of any iſland, kingdom, or 
continent, commences with their geographi- 
cal outlines and climate, penetrating after- 
wards thorough a ſcrutiny of the inhabitants. 
Upon a ſimilar, but more majeſtic model, our 
Introductory Preface is founded. Through- 
out the whole of this intricate, ſublime, and 
inexhauſtible ſubject, if I do not delay ſuffi- 
cient time to fix, I ſhall at leaſt hope to ſtart 
the reader's attention to a variety of grand 
objects, inſeparable from a comprehenſive 
knowledge of Medicine; and of which I 


ſhall touch the fundamental keys and 
chords. 


The 
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The Solar Syſtem confiſts of the Sun, of 
ſeven Planets ſurrounded by ten or more 
Moons, and of the Comets. The other 
ſiderial lights with which the vault of Hea- 
ven is ſtudded, and which are denominated 
Fixed Stars, have a very diſtant affinity 
with our planetary ſphere : they are infi- 
nitely too remote to be enlightened by our 
luminary; and therefore aſtronomers, with 
good reaſon, imagine each ſtar to be a ſun 
to encircling planets, though inviſible to us ; 
and to conſtitute throughout boundleſs ſpace 
thouſands, or perhaps millions, of habitable 
worlds. Numbers of thoſe ſtars, moſt lumi- 
nous and proximate, are arranged into arbi- 
trary cluſters, called Conſtellations, or Signs ; 
and ſerve to mark the ſeveral ſtages of the 
rotating orbs in our ſyſtem, 


The Sun, whoſe magnitude far ſurpaſſes 
that of the ſeven planets united, is placed in 
the center, ſuſpended in the immenſe celeſtial 
expanſion and firmament. Surrounding him, 
at different diſtances, and in the following 
order, are the planets Mercury, Venus, the 
Earth, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, Georgium 
Sidus. Theſe planets are inceſſantly re- 
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volving from weſt - by - ſouth to eaſt, and 
within certain intervals of time, make a 
complete circle round the Sun; which is 
the length of each planet's year; and is 
larger and longer in proportion to their re- 
ſpective diſtances. The velocity of their 
revolution in their annual orbits, together 
with their gradations of light and heat, are 
alſo in proportion to their ſolar proximity. 
From the Sun, the Planets, with their ſur- 
rounding moons, derive heat and light; 
and when this 1s intercepted by any planet, 
or its ſatellite, an eclipſe or darkneſs en- 
ſacs. In what periods thoſe tremendous 
celeſtial bodies, named Comets, revolve 
round the Sun, is not yet exactly adjuſted. 


One of the ſeven planets, the Earth, this 
{mall domain of reſtleſs mortals, and to 
which all our future obſervations ſhall be 
directed, is diſtant from the Sun 95, 173, ooo 
miles. In ſhape, it has more reſemblance 
to a turnip than to a globe. Its diameter 
is 7,979 miles: its circumference 360 de- 
grees; which amounts to 24, 840 Engliſh 
miles, Geographers divide the globe of our 
| planet 
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planet into two equal parts, or hemiſpheres, 
the northern and ſouthern, by an imagi- 
nary girdle, or ring, named the Equator. 
Two other imaginary girdles ſurrounding 
the earth, and diſtant from the equator 
on each fide 2 34 degrees, north and ſouth 
latitude, are named the Tropicks of Cancer 
and Capricorn; comprehending between 
them the torrid zone. From theſe tropi- 
cal circles the zones, called Temperate, ex- 
tend on each fide 43 degrees: and at their 
extreme boundaries, we reach the polar 
circles 231 degrees diſtant from each pole. 
The norta and the ſouth poles are in the 
middle of each hemiſphere of the earth ; and 
the diſtance of each from the equator is 90 
degrees, 


The earth has ſeveral inceſſant motions : 
one in which it turns, like a ſuſpended 
wheel upon its own axis, from weſt to eaſt, 
every twenty - four hours, which is the 
length of its day and night : the fecond, 
where it is rolling progreſſively in its great 
annual circle, or journey round the Sun : 
the third, the alternate inclination of its 
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poles towards the ſun at different times of 
the year: the fourth, the ſmall circle which 
it deſcribes monthly round the coramon cen- 
ter of gravity, or balance, with its moon. 
The earth's diurnal revolution upon its 
axis, is at the rate of fifteen degrees, or 
1,035 miles hourly. But the rapidity with 
which it is whirled in its annual orbit, 
is, hourly, 68,243 miles : whereas the 
{wiftneſs of a ball diſcharged from a can- 
non 1s, in the ſame time, only 480 miles. 
Projected through the vacuity of heaven 
with this amazing velocity, in the ſpace of 
365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, the 


earth completes its annual circle ; which 


is the length of our year. The earth's ro- 
tation every twenty - four hours upon its 
axis, is the cauſe of day and night, or of 
light and darkneſs. In this ſucceſſive ro- 
tation, one half of its globular ſurface is al- 


ways enlightened; the other half being 


then obſcured in nocturnal gloom, except 
when enlivened by the reflected rays of the 
moon, or of one of the planets, or, by the 
fainter glimmering of the fixed ſtars. The 
alternate ſpiral inflection and declination of 

the 
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the earth's poles during its annual journey 
round the Sun, is the cauſe of the different 
lengths of Days and Nights; of the Seaſons ;. 
of Summer and Winter ; of the Equinoxes, 
and Solſtices: and as each pole inclines or 
recedes, it is ſummer and winter, alternately, . | 
in their reſpe&ive hemiſpheres. The effects 
of this compound terreſtrial circumvolution 
on the animal and vegetable creation, would 
alone be a magnificent theme for many vo- 
lumes. 


One Moon only is allotted to our earth; 
from which it is diſtant 240, ooo miles. 
The moon's diameter is nearly one fourth 
leſs than that of the earth, which it obſe- 
quiouſly accompanies throughout its annual 
circuit; and round which it makes a perpet- 
ual revolution, from weſt to eaſt, every lunar 
month. The conſtant agitation and peri- 
odical ſurges of the ocean, are greatly influ- 
enced by the moon, aſſiſted, however, by the 
centrifugal force of the earth's motion. It 
is alſo aſcertained, that in ſome diſeaſes, the 
human body is confiderably under the lunar 
influence; and its energy is ſtill more con- 
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ſpicuous at periodical changes, during the 
month and the year. Many arguments might 
be ſuggeſted to invalidate and overturn the 
ancient aſtrological ſyſtems, and to prove 
that the celeſtial influences upon us are not, 
in any conſiderable degree, derived from 
ſources more remote than the ſolar con- 
fines. | | 


The firſt Element in pre-eminence and 
ſubtility, without which all would be life- 
leſs chaos in our ſyſtem, is Heat and Light. 
Cold is a negative quality, and merely a 
comparative diminution of heat. The 
middle regions of the earth being repeatedly 
more expoſed to the Sun's vertical rays, are 
conſequently moſt heated and ſcorched. 
From the equator to the poles, are all the 
1 gradations of heat and cold; but for reaſons 
| too prolix to enumerate, theſe gradations are 
not in exact meaſurement with the geogra- 
phical diſtances from the equator ; neither 
j | in the ſame continent, nor in different con- 
tinents. By the ſcale of Farenheit's ther- 
mometer, water boils at 212, freezes at 32 ; 
and blood-heat, or that of the human body, 
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is about 97. The moſt intenſe heat of the 
tropical regions, as meaſured by the ſame 
thermometer, 1s frequently many degrees 
above the human temperature; and the 
moſt intenſe cold of the polar regions, often 
many degrees below 1 or o of the ſame ſcale. 
Neither of theſe noxious extremes of peſti- 
lential heat, nor.of deadning blaſts from 
boreal ſnow, could be long endured” by the 
human ſpecies, were their bodies not pro- 
tected and ſkreened by fences of nature or 
of art. Atmoſpheric heat, equal even to 
that of the human body, 1s felt intolerably 
{corching and ſuffocating. Every one alſo 
knows, by perſonl experience, that in dif- 
ferent latitudes, and in ſummer and win- 
ter, the degrees of heat and cold, the dura- 
tion, recurrence, and changes, are extremely 
variable, But within the equatorial limits, 
theſe variatzons are much leſs conſpicu- 
ous, both in the thermometer and baro- 
meter. From this main ſpring and foul 
of. animated nature, bleſſings and bounties 
are diffuſed, in thouſands of channels, to 
eyery order of the creation; and from its 
extremes and viciflitudes, a multitude of 
eyils and diſeaſes are inflicted upon man. 
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Between the earth and celeſtial vacuum 
is interpoſed an element, called the Atmoſ- 
phere, or Air. This inviſible elaſtic fluid is 
floating equally round our planet, to the 
diſtance of at leaſt forty- five miles perpen- 
dicular elevation. It has been compared 
by ſome philoſophers, to packs of wool 
heaped on each other: that neareſt the 
ground is moſt denſe, compact, and pon- 
derous ; and as we aſcend, it becomes grad- 
ually more rare, light, and cold. The 
prodigious gravity, or preſſure, of this at- 
moſpherick column, appears incredible to 
thoſe who are ignorant of experimental phi- 
loſophy, and of the air- pump and barometer. 
Upon a man's body, of middle ſtature, its 
weight is equal to thirty-two or thirty-three 
thouſand pounds: but in rainy and vari- 
able weather, and eſpecially on the ſum- 
mit of high mountains, there is a diminution 
in its preſſure of many thouſand pounds. 
This great maſs of air, as well as the 
waters of the ocean and of rivers, is in 
conſtant agitation; ſometimes gliding in 
gentle calms; ſometimes, with wild uproar, 
raging in ſtorms and hurricanes, and diſperſed 
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in a variety of currents, over different parts 
of the earth and ocean in Winds, conſtant, 
periodical, variable, and irregular. With- 
out the concurrent ſupport of air, animal and 
vegetable life would ſoon be annihilated. 
On them great and ſenſible effects are pro- 
duced by the atmoſphere and winds : by 
the air's noxious unpregnation, ſtagnation, 
want of elaſticity, heat, cold, moiſture, dry- 
neſs; by the points from whence winds 
blow, their conſtancy, irregularity, recur- 
rence, velocity. 


The earth is the ciſtern, and one princi» 
pal fountain of another ſtill groſſer element. 
From the Sun's heat, and from the ſucceſ- 
five ſtreams of air and winds, a prodigious 
evaporation 1s carried on from the ſurface 
of the ocean, from the land, and from ve- 
getables. Whether part of the atmoſpherick 
air is alſo converted into vapour, is a queſ- 
tion too intricate and diffuſe for our preſent 
inquiry. The critical analyfis and hiſtory 
of a ſingle element, would alone far exceed 
the limits of this Diſſertation. It is ſuffi- 
_ cient for us to obſerve, that theſe vapours, 
terreſtrial and aerial, are collected into 

clouds, 
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clouds, condenſed, . and again diſcharged 
upon the earth in Dews, Miſts, Fogs, Rains, 
Snow, and Hail. The precipitation like- 
wile of this accumulated vapour upon dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, 1s periodical, re- 
gular, and variable. In quantity, duration, 
recurrence, and extent, theſe aqueous modi- 
fications are greatly diverſified by the cli- 
mate and ſoil, the vicinity to mountains 
and ſea-coaſts; the points from whence 
winds blow ; and by many other cauſes, of 
which a detail cannot be here expected. 
From this ſource alſo enſue ſalutary and 
baneful effects, innumerable to animal and 
vegetable life, 


Another ſubtile and active agent in the 
fecret machinery of nature, is the Electrical 
Emanation ; which, ſomewhat perhaps ana- 
lagous to the aqueous evaporation and con- 
geſtion before mentioned, is collected into 
clouds, aud, with loud exploſion, again diſ- 
charged and diſperſed into the air and earth : 
the fabulous thunderbolts and artillery of 
Omnipotence. 


We now alight upon that ſolid maſs, 
Earth, the moſt fixed and ſubſtantial of all 
| the 
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the elements. The ſurface of our planet is 
compoſed of dry land and water ; of which 
the ocean, without including lakes and ri- 
vers, occupies by much the largeſt extent. 
But the partition of the dry land into four 
continents, Europe, Aſia, Africa, and Ame- 
rica, is not well founded. Nature has in 
reality formed only three great inſulated 
continents, excluſive of the ſmaller iſlands. 
Europe and Aſia are contiguous, and ce- 
mented together as England and Scotland ; 
or as France and Germany; and their 
boundaries artificial: whereas Africa, ex- 
cept the ſlender neck of land near Alexan- 
dria, is ſurrounded by ſea, Of theſe four 
continents, Europe is the moſt diminu- 
tive. Aſia and America ſtand dignified, 
above all the others, in ſuperior maguitude. 
The dry land in Europe, Aſia, and Ame- 
rica, ſtretches to a great northern latitude, 
conſiderably within the arctick, or polar cir- 
cles; and, ſpreading alſo in that part to a 
wide extent, eaſt and weſt, forms nearly a 
complete bridge between Aſia and America. 
Within the tropical circles are included the 
belly and bulge of Africa, and of South 

America, 
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America, with a conſiderable portion of 
the broken ſouthern extremities of Aſia ; 
together with moſt of the principal iflands 
in the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. In 
all the hemiſphere ſouth of Capricorn, 
the land 1s greatly diſproportioned to the 
ocean. The conical ſouth point of Ame- 
rica is but 55, and that of Africa only 35 
degrees diſtant from the equator. A vaſt 
orbicular ſegment of this extreme of our 
planet, furniſhes habitation for fiſhes only. 
The dry land is alſo diverſified by elevations 
and plains; but in no part of the earth's 
circumference do thoſe ſtately monuments 
of nature's workmanſhip aſcend to five miles 
perpendicular elevation. 


The Creator has bountifully ſtored the 
earth and the ocean with animals and vege- 
tables. Our attention 1s here circumſcribed 
to the moſt exalted claſs, the Human Spe- 
cies; leaving to the naturaliſt a deſcription 
of quadrupeds, birds, fiſhes, inſects, and 
vegetables. By far the largeſt proportion of 
the human ſpecies are ſtationed to the north 
ſide of the equator, and even to the north of 
the tropick of cancer. The populous conti- 

nents 
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nents of Europe and Aſia, comprehending 
moſt of the powerful kingdoms in our 
planet, are in the northern hemiſphere. 
Within the tropical circles and furnace of 
the earth, are ſtationed the next conſiderable 
hive of mankind. To the ſouth of Capri- 
corn there are few inhabitants. Some 
wretched human beings are alſo ſcattered 
through thoſe dreary waſtes of ice and ſnow 
within the northern polar circles. 


Calculators differ enormouſly reſpecting 
the number of the Human Species. Some ſink 
the collected herd fo low as three hundred 
million, whilſt others exaggerate them to 
treble and quadruple that amount. It forms 
no part of my ſcheme to inveſtigate the 
comparative population of the earth, one, 
two, and three thouſand years ago. Eu- 
rope, in all probability, ſince the era of Ro- 
man grandeur, has, together with advance- 
ment in civilization, likewiſe added to the 
number of its inhabitants. Thoſe parental 
nurſeries of the arts and ſciences in Aſia and 
Africa, have no doubt undergone various re- 
volutions in population, If we were to 
draw any inferences from the numerous 

Aſiatic 
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Aſiatic armies, during the ſucceſſive deſpo- 
tiſm of Aſſyrian, Babylonian, Medean, and 
Perſian monarchies, we ſhould conclude that, 
in remote ages, the ſouth of Aſia abounded 
in men. The extenſive empire of China, 
at this day, reſembles an induſtrious bee- 
hive, and is gorged with mankind. We have 
ſtill more averſion. to plunge into the myſ- 
terious archives of Africa, and with critical 
affectation to pronounce upon the popula- 
tion of that quarter before the decay of its 
political, commercial, and literary fame 
with Thebes, Carthage, and Alexandria, 
That modern-diſcovered tranſatlantic con- 
tinent, from the cruelties and deſolation of 
its firſt conquerors, and of a loathſome in- 
fectious diſeaſe exchanged for another, has 
probably ſuftered confiderable diminution 
of its original feeble hive, notwithſtanding 
-the recruit from Europe; and in the ſcale 
of population, as yet aſcends to a very ſub- 
ordinate rank amongſt the other continents. 
The moſt probable calculations eſtimate 
the whole human race at eight hundred 
million : of which number, Europe boaſts 
of little more than one hundred million, 
The great ſwarm is in Afia ; amounting to 
OY between 
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A CH A R T of all the Fatal Diſeaſes and Caſualties in London, during 75 Years ; 5 
Beginning from 1701, and ending with 1776. . 


Collected from. the London Bills of Mortality, and arranged into Five ſeparate progreſſive Periods of Fifteen Years each. 


The Total Amount of the Five Periods, or Seventy-five Years Mortality, is added together in the Sixth Column. 


DISEASES AND CASUALTIES, 


— 


Ague 


Fevers. Malignant, Spotted, Scarlet, and Purple 


Small Pox 
Meaſles 
Quinſy, Sore Throat 
Pleuriſy 
Rheumatiſm 
Gout 


” 


Conſumption 
Chin Cough, Hooping Cough, Cough 
Aſthma and Tifhck 


[ | 


Apoplexy and Suddenly 
Palſy 
Lethargy 
Meagrims 
Headach 
Lunatick 
Splcen and Vapours 

| Riſing of the Lights 


— 


63 


nn 


Stoppage of the Stomach 
Vomiting and Looſeneſs 
Cholic, — and Twiſting of the > Guts 
Flux — 
Bloody Flux 
Worms 
Jaundice 
Gravel, Stone, and Strangury 
Diabetes 


—— 


11 


Dropſy and Tympany 
Livergrown 


Trench Pox 
Scurvy 
5 R 
epro 
Raſh d 


Ts 


BZ AED 


——— 


Childbed 
Abortion, and Stillborn 


— 


Fifteen 
Years, from 


| r701 to 1717, 


From 
1717 to 
1732. 


From 


1762 to 


1777» 


Total 3 
of Seventy-five 
Years Mortal- 
ity, from 1701 
to 1777. 


$74 
256,085 


151,570 

13,866 

1,297 
552 

b 14400 

3-236 
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DISEASES AND CASUALTIES, 


Chriſoms and Infants 
Miſcarriage 


— 


Convulſions 
Headmold-ſhot, and Water in the L Head 
Teeth 
Thruſh 
Scald Head 
Rickets 


L 1.444141 


Inflammation 
Impoſthume 

St. Anthony's Fire 
Gangrene and Mortification 
Canker 
Cancer 
Sores and Ulcers 
Fiſtula 

Burſten and Ru 
Swelling and 


Killed by Falls, * F * and other 
Accidents 


Self-Murder 
Murdered Fr 
Stabbed, Killed, Wounded, 8 Shot, &c. 


Lxecuted 
Drowned 
Burnt 
Scalded 
Stifled, Suffocated, and Smothered 
Overlaid 
Found dead 
Grief 

Fri ghtened 
Surfeits 
Starved 
Exceſſive Drinking 
Bleeding 
Poiſoned 
Bit by Mad Dogs and Cats 


Bedridden 
Aged 


tures 


OS 


P 


— 


[ | 


From 
1701 to 
1717s 


N 


From 
1717 to 
1732. 


From From 
1732 to | 1747 to 
1747. 1762. 
606 — 
47 56 
111,966 | 85,196 
2,013| 1,022 
20,274 | 13,978 
1,512 1,391 
29 22 
954 112 
81 894 
7 191 
"36 83 
age] 1 
12 
774 682 
402 253 
2101 134 
304 103 
47 49 
926 1,084 
693] 555 
147] 71 
25 * 
495 495 
1,444 | 1,718 
90 127 
45 51 
02 90 
1,2 414 
63 330 
— 87 
8 13 
59 31 
96 53 
678 189 
57 70 
7 24 
14 15 
ii 56 
30,058 25,109 
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Tatal Amount 
of Seventy· ſive 
Years Mortal- 


+» | ity, from 1701 


to 1777. 
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between four and five hundred million, Af. + 


rica is ſuppoſed to contain one third or fourth 
of the latter number. Over the fertile wil- 
derneſs of America are ſcattered not altoge- 
ther twenty million, 


But if in London alone, where regiſ- 


ters of various kinds may be conſulted, cal- 


culators are, notwithſtanding, at variance 
reſpecting its population upwards of one 
hundred thouſand, and in the whole iſland 
more than a million; it may be reaſonably 
ſuſpected, that in forming a groſs eſlimate 
of the aggregate terreſtrial inhabitants, we 
may err perhaps one, two, or even three 


hundred million. As well might we ex- 


pect a correct liſt of the lions, crocodiles, and 
monkies of Africa, as of the outcaſt human 


race in thoſe burning and illiterate regions. 


To determine the exact amount of inhabit- 
ants in any civilized kingdom, the moſt 
certain method would be, to make an uni- 
verſal and arithmetical numeration through- 
out every dwelling. This is often done in 
ſeveral kingdoms; and in none more culpa- 
bly neglected than in this iſland, Engliſh * 
calculators, therefore, have been under the 

C neceſſity, 


vor 
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neceſſity, by other laborious proceſſes, to 
form at leaſt plauſible conjectures of the na- 
tional population. One of their methods 
is, by collecting the number of houles, and 
allotting five, or four and a half inhabit- 
ants to each houſe; which, at a general 
medium was found near the ſtandard of 1 
truth, in a multitude of large towns and 4 
open diſtricts in England, Holland, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy; as may be 1 
ſeen recorded in the writings of Short, Bi 
Suſmilch, Price, and many others. In ſome 
particular cities, however, ſuch as Berlin, 
Vienna, Paris, and Edinburgh, where ſeve— 
ral families are crowded into one houſe, this 
rule would lead into error. Beſides, in 1 
ours, and many other large kingdoms, we | 
are not yet ſupplied with an authentick re- 
giſter of all the dwellings. And in Afia 
and Africa, whoſe political inſtitutions and 
cuſtoms are ſo different from us, this ſcale 
of menſuration may be ſtill more erro- 
neous. Another method, but ſtill more 
- complex and uncertain, of computing the 
population is, by the annual chriſtenings 
and burials When theſe are equal, and 
conſequently there is no increaſe or decreaſe 
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of the inhabitants, we are directed to mul- 
tiply the uſual proſpect or decrement of life, 
or in the mathematical phraſe, the expec- 
tation of an infant at birth in that city, 
town, or diſtri, by the general medium of 
chriſtenings ; which will be the total local 
amount of the inhabitants. But as the 
chriſtenings and burials are rarely equal, 
or a correct liſt of either can be aſcertained 
from the imperfect regiſters, this proceſs is 
very defective. 


The Multiplication of the human ſpecies 
depends greatly on ſociety. There are 
more inhabitants concentrated into. one 
large metropolis of Aſia or Europe, than 
could be collected in many thouſand miles 
of the North-American wilderneſs on its 
firſt diſcovery, The population of the 
earth is by no means regulated by the ex- 
tent of country. If, on the one hand, 
high refinement and large cities are obſta- 
cles to population, a wild ſtate of nature 
is ſtill more detrimental. A few tribes of 


North American natives, prowling like 


hungry wolves, can ſcarce find precarious 
ſubſiſtence in a wide extent of unculti- 
C 2 _ 
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vated deſarts. Their infants, from neceſ- 
ſity, are ſuckled ſeveral years; and after 
rearing two or three, the period of propa- 
gation is nearly over. A medium ſtate be- 
tween the vicious extremes of refinement 
and rude ſavageneſs; or the middle ſtages 
between the iron and golden ages of the 
ancient philoſophers, 15 moſt favourable to 
the increaſe of our ſpecies. But the cauſes 
conducive to population and depopulation, 
are of infinite compaſs ; and are of a com- 
pound nature, medical and political. They 
are connected with the ſtate of government, 
religion, climate, genius, induſtry, riches, 
poverty, taxes, luxury, refinement, wars, 
colonization, emigration, commerce, agri- 
culture, the unequal diſtribution and mo- 
nopoly of property and farms, the plenty, 
ſcarcity, and cheapneſs of food; and, with 
many other cauſes, cloſely allied to our fu- 
ture medicinal inveſtigation, Under go- 
vernments and nurture, directed with poli- 
tical and moral, together with medical pru- 
dence and circumſpection, the earth and 
ocean would probably afford ample nutri- 
ment, and their population might be multi- 
plied to three times eight hundred million. 
Extending 
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Extending our vide over the ſurface of 
the globe, we perceive ſtriking diſtinctions 
between the human ſpecies; not only in the 
four great continents, but alſo in different 
parts of the ſame continent, Theſe dif- 
ferences are principally manifeſt in the 
colour of the ſkin; in the complexion, 
countenance, phyfiognomy, hair, form, and 
ſtature. We attend here merely to corpo- 
real diſtinction, without including the in- 
tellectual. Theſe great Claſſes of mankind 
may be divided into the Laplander, the 
Tartar, the Chineſe, the European, the 
African - negro, and the native American, 
The modern - diſcovered inhabitants in the 
iſlands of the Pacific ocean, ſeem to have 
no remarkable caſt of countenance or figure 
to ſever them into a ſeparate claſs. But 
throughout a conſiderable extent of the 
globe, from conqueſt, emigration, coloniza- 
tion, and cammercial intercourſe, many 
nations are now blended and aſſimilated 
into one; and their elementary characteriſtic 
features more faintly imprinted. Beſides, 
every one's experience and obſeryation will 
inſtruct him, that in populous kingdoms 

Sy thoſe 
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thoſe claſſes branch out into innumerable in- 
termixtures, orders, and genera; and that 
the ſpecies and varieties are as numerous 
as the individuals of the human race. 
Amongſt the ab-origines, and ſtationary in- 
habitants of maſt kingdoms, there are in- 
deed ſome prominent features peculiar to 
each community; which are, in ſome de- 
gree, conſpicuous in the corporeal, and ſtill 
more in the mental outlines. Mankind, 
excluſive of their original mould, as iſſued 
from the mint of the Creator, are after- 
wards diverſified by climate, ſoil, diet, go- 
vernment, religion, aſſociation, occupation, 


and habit, 


By Civilization, mankind are arranged 
and connected into an infinite ſeries of de- 
ſcending and dependent links. In a ſtate 
of nature there are few gradations in ſo- 
ciety; few profeſſions or mechanical arts. 
Mr. Voltaire makes two great diviſions of 
mankind; the oppreſſors, and the op- 
preſſed. Deſcending the mole-hill and lad- 
der from the throne to the cottage, we may 
trace a multitude of gradations in the ſcale 
of poliſhed communities. We deſcend thro' 

nobility 
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' nobility and gentry of independent fortunes, 
in lands or money; through literary pro- 
feſſions, including divinity, medicine, law, 
and various other branches of active or ſpe- 
culatiye ſeience: all of whieh united, con- 
ſtitute, even in the moſt opulent nations, 
but a ſmall portion of the community. We 
next deſcend to a fertile hive of huſband- 
men and artizans, laborious drudges in me- 
chanical trades, arts, manufactories, and 
commerce: to a numerous claſs of retailers 
or venders of merchandize, and of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life: to ſoldiers, ſailors, domeſ- 
tick ſervants: to no inconſiderable multitude 
buried under ground, and occupied in dig- 
ging metals and fuel from the bowels of the 
earth : to infirm, cripples, diſeaſed, puerpe- 
ral, aged; and to many other links and gra» 
dations, which muſt be greatly diverſified by 
the vanety in governments, religion, climate, 
national genius, and other cauſes which will 
occur to philoſophers, and to gentlemen 
of reflection. It is of eſſential importance, 
not only in an enlarged political, but alſo in 
a medicinal view, to contemplate theſe con- 
ſtituent portions of a community, 
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The inhabitants crowded into Cities and 
towns, and thoſe diſperſed in ſmall villages, 
and in the Country, conſtitute other large 

| ' . groups of ſociety. If the reſult of Suſmilch's 
| reſearches and materials, collected through- 
ll. out Germany can be depended upon as a 
| criterion for other European nations, the 
inhabitants in the country are to thoſe in 
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| | cities and towns as 33 to 1. Great cities, | 
ll | if we except Rome and Conſtantinople, are M0 
0 | of modern date in moſt kingdoms of Eu- J 

Ws. | rope. In the ninth century, a few towns 

N 0 had been built in Germany; but in Eng- 

1 land, corporations and confiderable towns 

4 il are poſterior to the Norman invaſion. Ci» 

| Us | — ties, aſſociated communities, and towns, dur- 

| | i ing the religious frenzy of cruſading, and 

1 after the terminatioft of this epidemical 

10 1 diſtemper, were aſylums from ariſtocratic 

1 tyranny; and when of moderate ſize, are 

i ſeats of politeneſs, refinement, emulation, 


arts, and ſociety ; but when overgrown, 
they check population ; they are drains of 
the human ſpecies, the graves of infants, 


. 


[il and nurſeries of vices. Unfortunately alſo 4 
Fx N | for ſucceeding generations, numerous cities, I 
11 towns, and harbours, have been founded f 
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upon low, unhealthy ſituations, ſurrounded 
by moraſſes and hills. Moſt cities ſeem to 
have grown to maturity by accident and 
time: their ſtreets are narrow, irregular, 
not ſufficiently ventilated ; and the inha- 
bitants abſurdly and perniciouſly thronged 
together. There are moderate- ſized towns, 
and even cquntry diſtriQts, whole ſituations 
are ſo noxious, as to make the burials exceed 
the births. We need not travel to new un- 
cultivated continents and iflands, nor to rank 
tropical climates for proofs : we have only 
to conſult Dr. Short's Regiſters of ſeveral 
parts in this kingdom, 


The afſemblages of the human race are 
greatly diverſified by their Ages. During 
nine months only of uterine incubation, and 
from the moſt minute tadpole, an infant at 
birth has grown to between ſixteen inches 
and two feet; and from five to ten pounds 
in weight. After birth, the increaſe is ſlow- 
3 er; and it proceeds to ſhoot upwards a few 
WW inches annually, but not always in ſucceſs 
five progreſſion, and to make additions to 
its weight and dimenſions. Between pu- 
berty and twenty-one years of age, man has 
| generally 
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generally attained to the ſummit of his alti- 
tude ; females, rather earlier; and thoſe 
ſtill earlier who inhabit warm climates, 
Excluding that fragment of pigmy mortals, 
the Laplanders, between five and fix feet in 
height is the moſt univerſal and mean ſtand- 
ard of the human race ; and their gravity in 
various gradations, from eight to twenty 
ſtone ; in both which reſpects, females uſ- 
ually fall ſhort of males. Nature, however, 


is not limited to one :nodel of altitude or gra - 


vity ; ſhe ſometimes deviates into extrava- 
gancies, producing human giants, from nine, 
down to diminutive dwarfs of two feet ; to- 
gether with ſhapeleſs monſters wallowing in 
fat, and weighing upwards of forty ſtone, 


Let us next endeavour to form arithme- 


tical eſtimates of the human race, at differ- 
ent ages. Davenant calculates the inhabit- 
ants of England (not including Scotland) at 
five million and a half; and their fundry 
ages as follows : — Under one year of age, 
170, ooo; under five years of age, 820, ooo; 
under ten years of age, 1, 500, ooo; under 
ſixteen years of age, 2,240,000: from ſixteen 
years of age to the extreme of exiſtence, 
3,200,090 z 
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3,260,000 ; of which number he eſtimates 
600,000, or about one ninth part of the 
whole community, to have paſſed ſixty years 
of age; and of which veteran group the 
males conſtitute 270,000 3 the females, 
330,000, Dr. Price ſuppoſes nearly an 
equal proportion living under 16, and above 
that age; but that the latter are the moſt 
numerous claſs: Davenant ſtates the me» 
dium at 20. Dr. Hall-y ſuppoſed the 

aumber living under 16, to comprize about 
one third of the community; and alſo, 
that thoſe living between 20 and 42, were 
about one third of the whole. The pre- 
ceding analyſis of the numbers living at 
different ages in one kingdom, may with 
facility be applied to any numerical extent. 
If we with to calculate the proportion live 
ing at ſimilar ages amongſt one hundred 
million, we have only to multiply by 18 
each of the preceding groups compoſing five 
million and an half of inhabitants. 


Two large and important clafſes are 
formed in ſociety, by the diſtinction of the 
Sexes into male and female. So ſoon as the 


organs 
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organs of generation are completely evolved; 
that is, when the two ſexes arrive at pu- 
berty, they are inflamed with a new paſſion 
and pleaſing ſenſe. In moſt warm cli- 
mates, this generative period is ſomewhat 


earlier than in northern latitudes; and in 6. 
0 the former alſo, women are ſaid to be A 
; more prolifick. We ſhall therefore devote a 4 
5 few words to the union of the ſexes, 4 
Tt from whence enſue procreation and births, 1 
„ 4 Some calculators have computed, that a- 


mongſt five million and an half of inha- 
bitants in England, there are annually about 
forty- one thouſand legal marriages : of 
which one ſixth part are widows and wi- 
dowers ; about one marriage to every one 
hundred and four inhabitants; and the an- 
Y nual marriages. to the biiths, as 1 to 4, or 
itil 4 42. The mean ages at which marriages in 
this iſland commence, is camputed from 32 
to 35 on the fide af the man, and 25 on that 
of the woman; but in this eſtimate, ſes 
cond and third marriages are included, 
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In cities, not only fewer enter into the 
matrimonial ſtate, but the product alſo of 
city 
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city and country-marriages is obſerved to 
differ. Marriages in cities, one with ano- 
ther, ſeldom produce above four; generally 
between three and four, and ſometimes not 
three children : whereas country - marriages 
ſeldom produce leſs than four, and gene- 
rally between four and five. Whether this 
diſparity between the product of city and 
country-marriages is to be imputed to diſ- 
ſipation, libertiniſm, and incontinence, both 
in the ſingle and married ſtate ; to the cloudy 
apprehenfions and fears of overſtocking 
their houſe 3 to later, fewer, and leſs fre- 
quent unions in the matrimonial bond; or 
to all theſe and other cauſes combined, I ſub- 
mit to the reader's conſideration. From au- 
thentick regiſters of a variety of ſmall towns 
and country pariſhes in England, Dr. Short 
found, that each *marriage produced four 
and a half children, at a medium; for ſome 
married pairs have only one or two: others 
fix, eight, twelve, or more; and a ſmall rem- 
nant are unprolifick. Natural, or illegitimate 
ehildren, are enrolled in the public records 
of chriſtenings, and ſwell their proportion 
to the regiſtered weddings ſomewhat greater 

| than 


i 
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than they would appear without this extra- 
neous addition. In ſome German regiſters, 
Dr. Short found, that of 333,655 births, 
the illegitimate amounted to one thirty- 
ſeventh part; and in an inland town of 
England, that of 10,337 births, 284, or 
about one thirtieth part, were illegitimate, 


If the number of inhabitants in any 
kingdom, city, or village, continues the 
fame without increaſe or decreaſe, and ſup- 
ported by their own procreation only, it is 
evident, that there the annual births and 
burials will be equal, and the ſupply pro- 
partioned to the waſte; and in equal num- 
bers, as many will die at all ages as are 
born in the year, on a general average ; 
and the numbers dying any year at 
one, two, three years of age, and ſo on to 
the extreme of exiſtence, will be juſt equal 

with the numbers who ſucceſhvely attain 
to thoſe different ages at which the others 
die. The total annual births amongſt five 
million and an half of inhabitants m Eng- 
land, are calculated by Davenant at 190, oo0; 
which is about one birth to every twenty- 


five 
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five inhabitants; and amongſt nine mil- 
lion of inhabitants in Britain and Ireland, 
the annual procreation will conſiderably ex- 
ceed three hundred thouſand ; and the an- 
nual mortality ſhould be ſomewhat inferior. 
In the kingdom of Pruſſia, from the year 
1715 to 18, there were chriſtened, at an 
annual medium, 78,826; buried, 55,852. 
In the kingdom of Sweden, the annual 
average of births during nine years, ending 
in 1763, was 90,240 ; burials, 69,125. In 
Norway, in 1761, the chriſtenings were 
11,024 ; burials, 6,926. In France, during 
three years, ending in 1772, the annual 
average of births was 920, 918; burials, 
780,040. In the county diſtrict of Vaux, 
in Switzerland, during ten years, the births 
were 3, 155; burials, 2, 504. The country, 
ſays Graunt, has 6, 339 births for 5, 280 
burials. In that little fertile atlantic iſland 
Madeira, the inhabitants have been com- 
puted to double themſelves in eighty-four 
years; ſo great is the difference between 
the births and burials. In ſome provinces 
of North America, if Dr. Franklin's cal- 
culations are correct, the inhabitants dou- 

ble 
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ble themſelves in the ſhort ſpace of twenty- 
five, twenty-two, and even in fifteen years. 
On the other hand, in all the large cities 
of Europe: in Paris, Vienna, Rome, Dreſ- 
den, Berlin, Amſterdam, London, Edin- 
burgh, Dublin, and in almoſt all towns of 
conſiderable magnitude and population, the 
total annual births are inferior to the burials, 
It is calculated, that in London, within 
the laſt 1 50 years, near a million more of 
the human ſpecies have been waſted, be- 
yond what were reared by its own original 
growth and procreation. But in ſmall vil- 
lages and country diſtricts, the annual births 
exceed the burials; and it 1s from this re- 
dundance that a ſupply is furniſhed for 
the extraordinary conſumption of armies, 
navies, war, colonization, emigration ; ex- 


cluſive of ſickneſs, and other morbid caſ- 


ualties: the country and village ſurplus pre- 
vents depopulation. | 


Providence has alſo wiſely ordained, that 


throughout thoſe European kingdoms, of 


which we have any regiſters, a few more 
Males ſhould be born than Females; and 


indeed 
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indeed ſuch a ſurplus is rendered neceſſary 
from the waſte by wars, emigration, in- 
temperance, mechanical arts, and trades, 
the inclemency and viciſſitudes of the wea- 
ther and ſeaſons, the vices and misfortunes 
to which political puniſhments are an- 
nexed; with various other noxious caſual- 
"ties, to all which the male ſex are moſt ex- 
poſed. In Dr. Arbuthnot's Table, printed 
in the London Philoſophical Tranſactions, of 
the proportion between the births of the 
ſexes; in forty- ſix years were baptized of 
males, 329,742 ; of females, 308,644 : ex- 
ceſs of males only, 21,098. By the London 
bills, from 1657 to 1776, I find that there 
have been chriſtened of males, 1,041,149 ; of 
temales, 983,061, or as 18 to 17 : and there- 
fore, that in this long interval of 120 years, 
and comprehending two million of births, 
there 1s only a trifling exceſs of males, 
amounting to 58,088: a number which 
would ſcarce recruit the conſumption of a 
few active campaigns. The exceſs of male 
beyond female births, is not ſo conſiderable as 
books of calculation have repreſented. In vo- 
lume the 7th of the Philoſophical Tranſactions 
, D abridged, 
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abridged, there is an account of the EVE" 
births during ſeveral years at Vienna, Breſ- 
law, Dreſden, Leipſic, and Ratifbon : and 
in thoſe cities, male and female births were 
as nineteen to eighteen, . Amongſt the 
abortives and ſtillborn, we alſo find the 
plurality of males. Laſtly, if the regiſ- 
ters can be depended upon, it appears that 
there are more births in Winter than in 
Summer, both in town and country. But 
although the fruit of the human womb 
may not have arrived at maturity before 
winter, it is no. proof againſt the general 
taw of the ſpring and ſummer influence on 
animals and vegetables, in contributing to 
fecundity and generation. 


CHAPTER 
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C HAF TER I. 


The Comparative M ortality of the Human Spe- 
cies, and of the Sexes at every Age, in City, 
Town, and Country; and in different King= 
doms of Europe: illuſtrated with a Chart, 
and with Tables. The Comparative Mor- 
zality of the Human Species, by different Dif 
eaſes and Caſualties: exhibiting a Chart, 
and Tables of all the Mortal Diſeaſes and 
Caſualties in London during Seveniy-ſive 
Years : illuſtrated by and contraſted with 
the united Obſervations of Medical Authors, 
with various Hoſpital Regiſters; and with 

à Variety of Materials, Obſervations, and 
Comments of the Author. | 


HAT learned Phyſician, Dr. Arbuth- 
not, in his Preface to Huygen's de 
<« Ratiociniis in ludo alex”, ſays, There are 
very few things which we know, which 
are not capable of being reduced to a ma- 
thematical reaſoning ; and when they can- 
not, it is a ſign the knowledge of them is 
D 2 very 
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very ſmall and confuſed ; and, when a 
mathematical reaſon can be had, it is as 
great a folly to make uſe of any other, as 
to grope for a thing in the dark when you 
have a candle ſtanding by you. Medical 
writers, almoſt univerſally, have neglected, 
or barely ſkimmed the ſurface of the. follow- 
ing important ſubjects. The public regiſters 
of births, burials, and diſeaſes, are over- 
looked by all the modern ſyſtematick au- 
thors : they leave us equally ignorant of 
the aggregate, or comparative number, or 
force of thoſe fiends which haunt and ra- 
vage the globe. To ſpeak metaphorically, 
in medical books, the extenſive deſolation of 
the moſt rapacious tyrants and conquerors 
are confounded with the unintereſting hiſ- 
tory, and petty depredations of a robber. 
The detached obſervations of phyſicians, or 
other literary individuals, confined perhaps 
to a ſmall town or pariſh, a meagre detail 
of village remarks, furniſh, in innumerable 


inſtances, foundations too flight for the erec- 


tion and ſtability of general propoſitions. In 
order to form uſeful tables of the ratio of 
mortality at various ages, to determine upon 


the abſolute and relative havock by different 
diſeaſes, 


id 8 
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diſeaſes, upon the general effects of climate, 
ſeaſon, local ſituation, diet, drink, luxuries, 
new cuſtoms, and manners, &c. we ſhould 
extend our views far beyond the narrow 
bounds of a pariſh, or even of a province; 
we ſhould include an interval of many years, - 
collective numbers, and large groups of 
mankind. 


It appears to me, that a great number 
of the fundamental principles, or of the 
primary orders of medical architecture, have 
not yet been eſtabliſhed, neither in Path- 
ology, to which this Diſſertation is chiefly 
related; and much leſs in Therapeuticks. 
The lumber and mountain of ponderous ſyſ- 
tems, heaped together from Galen to Stahl, 
can only be compared to Egyptian pyra- 
mids, Except what has been done by a 
few authors, hereafter to be mentioned, the 
ſcience of Medical Arithmetick and Univerſal 
Prognoſticks, are new in medicine. In 
emergencies, the conſtant appeal has been, 
with oracular reverence, to aphoriſms and 
opinions of individuals. In a word, no me- 
dical author has yet attempted to take the 
gages of life and death, and of morbid devaſta- 
tion, and, in one general ſurvey, to encircle 
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the horizon of human. exiſtence and diſtem- 
pers. I have made ſome, at leaſt laborious ef- 
forts, to. reſcue a momentous part of active 
medicine from that conjectural ſtigma with 
which the whole profeſſion has been branded 
in the lump. And, however it may be ſlighted 
as an heretical innovation, I would ſtrenuouſly 
recommend Medical Arithmetick, as a guide 


and compaſs through the labyrinth of Thera- 
peuticks. 


We are now to view the human race un- 
expectedly arreſted, and ſtruggling in the tra- 
gical and laſt ſtages of their terreſtrial pilgrim- 
age. The viſion of human life is ſoon at an 
end: we are uſhered into the world with 
lamentable exclamation ; ; and are too often 
torn out of it in pain and agony. Bills of 
Mortality, however defeCtive and inaccurate, 
yet ſufficiently demonſtrate this awful truth, 
that very, few of the human ſpecies die of old 
age, or natural decay : by far the greater pro- 
portion are prematurely cut off by diſeaſes. 
Of all the animal tribe, who uſually bring 
forth one at a birth, none die in ſuch num- 
bers, in infancy, as the human race. In 
London, Vienna, Berlin, and every other 
overgrown metropolis of Europe, on an ave- 
rage, one half of the children born, die under 
three 
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three years of age, But in country towns. 
and villages, the proportion of infant mor- 
tality greatly abates. In ſome country towns 
of England, of conſiderable magnitude: and 
population, as Mancheſter, half the children 
die under five ; at Norwich, half under fix ; 
at Northampton, half under ten years of age, 
London, therefore, will have loſt, out of 
equal capitals, a number in the intermediate 
ſpace, between three and ten, more than 
Northampton, 


Attend next to the ſmall proportion of In. 
fant Mortality in open country diſtricts. By 
Dr. Short's regiſters of ſeveral ſmall country 
villages in England, the major part born live 
to 25, 27, 33, and 40. In many healthy 
country pariſhes, half the inhabitants born 
live to mature age; to 40, 46, and a few! 
even to 50 and 60; and rear large families of 
children. In ſome extenſive country diſtricts 
of Switzerland, ſimilar obſervations have been 
made by Suſmilch and Muret, Here, there- 
fore, is an aſtoniſhing diſparity between the 
duration of city and country life : but parti- 
cularly, let it be engraved upon the memory, 
in the early ſtages of puerile exiſtence. In- 
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fants in cities reſemble tender delicate plants 
excluded from freth air; or fiſh confined 
in ſtagnant putrid water: they periſh be- 
fore acquiring a ſolidity and ſeaſoning to en- 
dure the adulterated quality of the ſurround- 
ing element; and their thread of life is then 
ſuſpended by a tender cobweb, 


Mortality, univerſally, during the firſt year 
after birth, is the moſt enormous in -the 
funera] catalogue. A London infant at birth, 
has but an equal chance of living to three 
years old; whereas in the country, as be- 
fore obſerved, half born ſurvive to matu- 
rity. Upon reaching the third year, in cities, 
infants are ſomewhat ſeaſoned, and the hur- 
ricane of puerile carnage is greatly abated. 
There is not afterwards ſuch a prodigious diſ- 
proportion between city and country mortal- 
ity ; and, in a few years after, from ſeven to 
ten, they approach nearer to an equality. 
From the London regiſters of burials, it ap- 
pears that more die in the metropolis under 
two years of age, than from two to upwards 
of forty; and more under five years: of age, 
than from five to between fifty and ſixty : 
yet under five, there are but an inconſiderable 

number 
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number alive, compared to the latter claſs 
above that age: the deaths are greatly diſ- 
proportioned to the living numbers or capt» 
tals, A few more die in the ſhort interval 
between five and ten years of age, than in the 
ſucceeding double interval from ten to twenty. 
Between eight and fixteen years of age, one 
of every ſeventy of the Chriſt School boys 
is computed to die, Davenant rates the 
decrement in theſe years at only one per 
cent. After reaching the tenth year, the tor- 
rent of mortality in city, town, and country, 
is ſubſided ; and during the next eight or ten 
years of adoloſcence, very few die. From ſe- 
ven to ten, may be termed the higheſt pinna» 
cle : having ſurmounted all the dangers and 
precipices of the early preceding journey, there 
is no ſtage wherein the future proſpects of 
exiſtence and longevity are ſo extenſive, From 
birth to ten, the tide of life continues in 
annual gradation to increaſe ; and from ten 
to the ultimate yerge of exiſtence, vitality 
continues gradually to ebb. Between twenty 
and thirty, more die in London than in the 
fifteen preceding years ; and the burial liſt 
continues turgid to ſixty; at which latter 
ſtage, the mortality is camputed between four 
and five per cent. 


One 
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One reafon, but not the only one, as I 
ſhall hereafter prove, of the great ſurge in 
the London bills, from twenty up to forty, 
is, that within this interval of life, the 
majority of the new ſettlers or recruits, ar- 
rive; and conſequently augment the buri- 
als, from twenty to forty, beyond their na- 
tural proportion. After paſſing the meri- 
dian, and in the eyening of life, the ſeaſoned 
inhabitants of cities are ſaid by Dr. Price, to 
have the advantage of the country, in health 
and longevity : that is to ſay, although the 
number who have ſurvived in the country to 
fixty, ſeventy, and eighty, are greater pro- 
portionally than in cities, yet the latter claſs 
arrived at thoſe years in London, have, com- 
paratively, ſurer expectations of life. I do not, 
however, find this aſſertion verified in fact; 
the balance, if any, vibrating alternately on 
each fide. The proportion of inhabitants who 
reach eighty years of age are computed, in 
London and Vienna, at one of every forty : 
but in country pariſhes, at one of every 
twenty-two ; and in ſome, even one of every 
eleven. In both city and country, the few 
ſurvivors at ninety, out of each thouſand coc- 
taneous births, will have loſt almoſt all their 

| fellow- 
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fellow - travellers in the journey, long before 
reaching that goal; and about three or-four 
only out of each thouſand, on an . * 
be then left alive. | -4 


There are a few Wa of extraordi- 
nary. Longevity, to 150 and 165 ; ſuch are 
Jenkins and Par, in this iſland. In Bacon 
Lord Verulam's Hiſtory of Long Livers, 
male and female ; their climate, diet, made 
of life, ap petites, exerciſes, ſtudies, paſſions, 
diſpoſitions, habits, and complexions, were 
exceedingly diſſimilar. It is however pro- 
bable, from obſervation and analogy, that the 
indigent and laborious claſs of mankind da 
not attain to longevity in the ſame proportion 
with the middling and more opulent ranks. 
The wandering Savages of America are noto- 
riouſly ſhort - lived. Throughout Europe, 
Aſia, Africa, and America, the rich, the poor, 
the inhabitants of city and country, with very 
different complexion, climate, ſoil, diet, and 
conveniences, all ſeldom exceed the uſual term 
of life allotted to man: ſeventy and eighty is 
mentioned in holy writ, as the brink of our 
earthly duration, Since the days of Moſes ; 
that is, between three and four thouſand 

years, 
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years, human exiſtence has been circum« 
ſeribed within the fame narrow bounds. In 
the London regiſters of mortality, during a 
period of thirty years, from 1728 to 1758, 
the total mortality is 750,332 ; and of all 
this number, 242 only reached beyond 100 
years of age; one of whom arrived at 138. 
In ſome races and families of men, longevity 
ſeems to be hereditary ; and his age, though 
little more than a dream, exceeds that of all 
other living creatures, a few only excepted. 
Amongſt the quadruped creation, the ele- 
phant ſurpaſſes man in longevity : amongſt 
the birds, the Swan, and a few others, have 
ſurvived upwards of a century. The age 
of fiſhes is determined with more ingenuity 
than certainty : ſome ſeem to rival man in 
years. Among the numerous vegetable tribes, 
the Oak, Cheſtnut, and ſome other great trees, 
ſurvive centuries. 


On contraſting the mortality of Males and 
Females, it appears, that, notwithſtanding the 
ſurplus of male births, the perils of child- 
bearing, the many vexatious diſeaſes peculiar 
to the fair ſex, and that phyſicians and apo- 
- thecaries have many more patients of the lat- 
ter ; yet the total aggregate number of living 

females 
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females exceeds that of males, in moſt Eu- 
ropean kingdoms. Upon a numerical inqueſt 
in Edinburgh, and ſome other great cities, it 
was found, that females were to males as 
4 to 3: in London, as 13 to 10; and in 
ſome other cities and towns, as 9 to 8. But 
in country diſtricts, Graunt and Suſmilch 
agree, that the two ſexes approach nearer to 
an equality. In the province of Jerſey, in 
North America, the males were found the 
majority. From 1702 to 1752; that is, 
during a period of fifty years, I find the pro- 
portion of male and female mortality in Lon- 
don as follows: Male deaths, 618,076 ; Fe- 
male deaths, 626,692. Whence, therefore, 
does it happen, that female deaths preponde- 
rate over the male, when more of the latter 
are born, and, as calculators aſſert, the mor- 
tality of males, at all ages, is greater than 
that of females? As a ſolution of this diffi- 
culty and partial exception, I ſhould ſuggeſt a 
greater exportation and tranſportation of males 
to the ſea and land ſervice, to nautical com- 
merce, and to unhealthy climates. 


Even in the Marriage State, the chance of 
ſurvivorſhip ſeems conſiderably in favour of 
the 
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the wife. In Breſlaw, during eight years, 
five married men died to three martied 
women. Suſmilch, on a ſcrutiny through 
ſeveral kingdoms and principalities of Ger- 
many, found, that three married men died to 
two married women. Dr. Price eſtimates 
the chance in favour of the wife being the 
ſurvivor in marriage, as 3 to 2: and this cal- 
culation is confirmed by the experience of the 
general Clerical Society in Scotland, who have 
long eſtabliſhed funds to ſupport their widows. 
From their records, it appears that twenty 
married clergymen have died to twelve wives; 
or, as 5 to 3. By an accurate ſurvey of ſe- 
veral principalities and cities in Germany, and 
collected by Suſmilch, the widows were to 
the widowers as 3, and even 4 to 1. At mar- 
riage, it ſhould be obſerved, there is generally 
a diſparity of age; the bridegroom is from ſix 
to twelve years older than the bride; and there- 
fare ſhould, in the courſe of nature, die ſooner ; 
and perhaps alſo more widowers, compara- 
tively with the other ſex, enter into a ſecond 
marriage ; which tends to reduce their num- 
bers. Beſides, huſbands are more expoſed to 
the viciſſitudes of the weather and ſeaſons, to 
exceſſive labour and noxious trades, and to 

many 
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many other cauſes of diſeaſes, Dr. Price finds, 
that the ſexes reſpectively commence to be 
widowers and widows about 52 and 44 ; that 
is, men and women entering into matrimony, 
on a general average, at the age of 33 and 25, 
will become widowers and widows at 52 and 
44: conſequently, that each marriage will be 
diſſolved by the death of one of them, in nine- 
teen years; which is the ultimate term and 
probability of the huſband and wife being both 
alive. For although ſome marriages may be 
protracted forty and fifty years, yet others may 
be diſſolved in one year, or in a ſhorter 
time. 


We have not yet ſufficient information 
to determine the comparative chances of Fe- 
male Longevity in the married and ſingle 
ſtate. At Berlin, indeed, calculators have 
remarked, that there were more married 
women alive at great ages, than of thoſe 
who remained ſingle. But ſuch reſult might 
naturally be expected from a greater propor- 
tion in the decline of life of widows and 
wives, compared to antiquated virgins. From 
the ages of fifteen to twenty- five, married 
women likewiſe are ſaid to have the advantage 

of 
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of the ſingle, in whom the dictates of nature 
are fruſtrated and violated. 


Comparing the mortality of the Seaſons, 
Dr. Short found, from a variety of country- 
regiſters, that mortality generally begins its 
reign in December ; that at March it is in 
its zenith; and at May in its declenſion. In 
twenty-five country towns and pariſhes, he 
found the winter to the ſummer mortality 
as 50 to 41. At Mancheſter, a country town 
of England, Dr. Percival found the winter 
to the ſummer mortality as 11 to 8. At 
Vevey, in Switzerland, during fixty years, 
Mr. Muret found the burials, during the four 
winter months, as 5 to 4 to thoſe of the ſum- 
mer. Another proof of this is recorded in the 
Rocherches ſur la Population, par Meſſance : 
The total ſick admitted into the Hotel Dien 
hoſpital | in Paris, from 1724 to 1763 (forty 
years) were, in the four winter months, De- 
cember, January, February, and March, 
314,824; and in the four ſummer months, 
June, July, Auguſt, September, 238,522 ; 
or as 4 to 3. In London too, the under- 
taker's harveſt is in winter. There is one 


obvious reaſon why, in every metropolis, the 
winter 
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winter mortality ſhould exceed that of ſum- 


mer, from the greater concourſe of inhabit- 
ants of all ranks : but, independent of addi- 


tional population in winter, the ſame law 
ſeems to prevail in country places. In a 
ſubſequent part I ſhall attempt to throw 
ſome collateral illuſtration upon the ſubject. 


Let us cloſe this humiliating ſcene with 

a general abſtract of human carnage. If 
we ſcan the dolorous manſions of diſeaſe, we 
find, on an average, 1 death, annually, out 
of every 5 families in cities: but in country 
towns, and open diſtricts, 1 of 7, 8, 9; and 
in a few healthy places, 1 of every 10 fa- 
milies. Including the whole ailemblage 
of inhabitants in city, town, and country, 
from birth to the extreme of exiſtence, they 
are computed to die in the following an- 
nual proportion to the living : In London, 
1 of 21; Dublin, 1 of 22; Edinburgh, 1 of 
21; Vienna, 1 of 20; Amſterdam, 1 of 22; 
Berlin, 1 of 26. This is nearly Dr. Price's 
calculation; but Halley and Suſmilch com- 
pute only 1 of 22 to 29 to die annually in 
cities. In ſmaller cities and towns, ſuch 
as Norwich and Northampton, the -gene- 
E ral 
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ral average of deaths is 1 of 24 to 26; but 
in ſeveral provinces and healthy country 
villages, 1 of 3e and 33, up to 45, 50, and 
even 60, 1s the annual drain: 1 of 43 to 50 
was the average in upwards of a thouſand 
country pariſhes on the continent ; and re- 
corded in Suſmilch. Within the above 
ſhort intervals of time, there will have died 
in the reſpective cities and country places 
enumerated, a number equal to the whole 


The and e Fgyptiags 3 Wtted 3 genera- 


tions to a cent? 1 18 bordering upon 
the truth; at this day, 1 of 32 and 33 up to 
35, is near the meaſure of a generation, and to 
the general decreaſe of a community through- 
out Europe, comprehending all the inhabit- 
ants in city, village, and country: that is, 
mankind ſhare amongſt them from about 
32 and 33 to 35 years each of exiſtence: 
and within this fugitive interval of time, a 
number equal to all the preſent inhabitants 
of this iſland, or of the whole earth, will 
be exterminated. If we extend this eſti- 
| mate 
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mate to the whole human race, eight hun- 
dred million will die i in 33 years; about 
twenty - eight million annually; ſeventy or 
eighty thouſand daily; abgut three thou- 
ſand hourly; and from fifty to fixty every 
minute. It 1s perhaps ſuperfluous to add, 


that, in the ſame intervals, an equal or ſu- 
perior number will be born. 


According to De 8 and Dr. Price, 
% the probabilities or expectation of life, de- 
e creaſe as we advance from childhood to 
& old age, in an arithmetical progreſſion; ; 

that is, in ſuch a manner that the differ- 
* ence is always. the ſame between the 
* number of perſons king at the begin- 
* ning of any one year, and the number 
& ang at the beginning of the following 
« year.” Or, in other words, leſs enve- 
loped in mathematical obſcurity, out of any 
ſpecified number, an hundred or a thouſand, 
the ſame proportion will continue to die 
every year until near 80 years of age and 
upwards : conſequently, the probabilities of 
life are conſtantly decreaſing ; ; becauſe not- 
withſtanding the progreflive annual drain 


from the capitals, yet the deaths continue 
E 2 throughout 
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throughout equal. But this proportion is 
certainly erroneous in the firſt ſtages of life, 
and until about 10, View the above pro- 
poſition in another light. 


From any given number there will be an 
equal drain annually, until what De Moivre 
terms che complement or maximum, or utmoſt 
probable extreme of life, which he fixes at 
86, all are dead. The probability, therefore, 
that the whole of any limited number 
whatſoever, or age, will all be extermin- 
ated is the number of years between 86 
and the year ſuch-a number are all alive. 
Of 56 perſons alive at 3o, they ſhould all be 
dead in 56 years, becauſe 56 added to 30 
amounts to 86, the maximum : of 46 per- 
ſons alive at 40 years of age, they ſhould 
all be dead in 46 years: and 36 perſons 
alive at 50 years of age, ſhould be dead in 
36 years; for 50 and 36 complete the 
maximum. Again, the expeCtation of any 
ſingle life is only half the maximum or 
complement, or half the ſpace between 
that age and the ultimate term of exiſt- 
ence : but here we muſt repeat the for- 
mer exception, and draw the line after 10 

| years 
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years of age. The expectation of two 
equal joint lives, according to De Moivre, 
is one third of the complement of life. Ex- 
ample: two lives, aged 40, have an even 
chance or probable proſpe& of continuing 
together in exiſtence only 15 years; which 
is the third of the complement, reckoning 
from 40 to 86: the expeCtation of the 
ſurvivor is alſo 15. Or, ſuppoſe a lot of 
marriages of perſons at 40 years of age, 
they will, on an average, continue together 
152 years; and the ſyrvivors the ſame time 
after. This expectation, therefore, is the pro- 
bable duration of each marriage, and the 
ſhare of each perſon's life. But it may 
be proper to add, that the duration of mar- 
riages, and the value of ſingle and joint 
lives, will, on a promiſcuous calculation, 
be different from the regiſters of annu- 
itant and inſurance offices; becauſe they 
are ſcrupulouſly vigilant to exclude all dif- 
eaſed and unhealthy perſons from becomy 
ing members, 


The following Chart and Tables, preſent 
a diſtin proſpect of the fates clipping the 
mortal thread, from birth to old age, in 

E 3 city 
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city and country. But we are not to ſup- 
pole that in every inſtance there will be 
annually a regular arithmetical diminution, 
as marked in the different tables : ſome 
years will be more fatal than others; and 
we are to form eſtimates from an average 
of ſeveral years. The firſt column points 
out the age, the ſecond the. number living 
at that age, the third the number who 
die during the year; and fo on to the end 
of the table. But obſerve, that the num- 
ber of infants, at the beginning of the ſe- 
cond column, are ſuppoſed to be all born 
together on the firſt day of that year; and 
this rule applies throughout all the re- 
maining ages. The two ſhort tables of 15 
and 3o years mortality in London, demon- 
ſtrate the gradations at longer intervals than 
a ſingle year. From theſe different tables 
may be eſtimated the annual waſte, out of 
any ſpecified number, at all ages, the ulti- 
mate proſpects of exiſtence, and the odds or 
probability of a perſon in health ſurviving 
a ſtated number of years. 


A GENE- 
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The two following TABLES are taken 
I have however omitted 


from Dr. Price. 


the fractions, for reaſons which ſhall be 
explained when treating of the inaccuracy 
of the public regiſters, The expectations 
of life are here rated a few years inferior 
to the ſtandard of moſt other authors. 


The probable Expecbations or Praſpecis of Life in 


Hol 
country | Croſs, Pais de 
Ages. London.] Vienna.] Berlin. [parith off near Vaud, in 
Branden- IShrewſ- |Switzer- 
burg. ſbury, * land. 
At birth 18 yrs. 17 yrs. 18 yrs. 33 yrs. 33 yrs. 37 yrs, 
Age 12134 36 36 44 4 144 
25 26 28 27 36 35 36 
30|24 26 25 32 32 31 
3522 23 24 26 28 28 
40 20 21 21 '- j26 26 24 
45018 18 19 22 23 21 
co 16 16 I 18 20 18 
65 | 14 14 14 Ig 17 15 
60/13 I2 13 12 15 12 
65111 10 11 10 12 10 
709 9 9 8 10 8 
75| 7 7 7 da 6 
80! 5 6 a 5 5 
The Odds or Probability of living OXE Year in 
| Hol | : 
| ountry | Croſs, | Pais de 
Ages. London.] Vienna.] Berlin, pariſh of | near | Vaud, in 
randen- [Shrewſ- [Switzer+ 
burg. bury. land. 
| — 4 — | | — 
At birth] 2 to 1] 2 toi} 2toi] 4 to if gtou gtor 
Age 1275 to 1184 to 10123 to 1[112 to 11144 to 1160 to x 
2556 to 166 to .1] 50 to 1/110 to 11100 to 1117 to r 
30045 to 1]56 to 1] 44 to 11107 to 1] 96 to 15111 to x 
403 f to 1136 to 1] 32 to] 78 to] 55 to 1 83 tor 
50 [24 to 1127 to 1 30 to i} 50 -o! gd to 1 49 i T 
560 18 to 1119 to 1] 18 to 1] 25 to 1] 26 to if 23 tor 
7012 to 111 to 1 12to 1 11 to 1 16 to 1 10 to 
* 80 to 11 7to1 7 to 1 6 to 1 8 to 1 4 ton 
| E 4 Having 
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Having in the preceding. part endea- 
voured to eſtabliſh the mortality of the 
human ſpecies at different ages, I am now 
to attempt a more arduous taſk ; to aſcer- 
tain the mortality by different diſeaſes. I 
propoſe therefore, in imitation of the geo- 
graphers, to ſpread out and to review, in 
one general Chart, the enormous hoſt of 
diſeaſes which diſgorge their virulence over 
the earth, and, with frightful rapacity, wage 
inceſſant hoſtilities with mankind. By this 
means, we ſhall, to uſe a military phraſe, 
reconnoitre more diſtinctly our enemies ar- 
ranged in hoſtile front ; and be warned to 
make the beſt diſpoſition and preparation for 
defence where the greateſt danger is appre- 
hended, and the moſt formidable aſſaults 
to be ſuſtained. Armed with diſeaſes, the 
grim King of Terrors appears in the moſt 
hideous aſpect. Under all theſe predatory 
diſguiſes and morbifick forms, I ſhall track 
him grappling with mankind, and with 
his tremendous ſcythe mowing down ge- 
nerations. The learned Sauvages thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf : Utinam numerus re- 
„ ſpeQivus diverſorum morborum a noſtra- 
6 tibus inquirarentur.“ It is, in ſome mea- 

ſure, 
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ſure, from ignorance in this ſubject, that 
the ſtreams of medical inquiries, of acade- 
mick rudiments, and of charitable donations 
to poverty in diſeaſe, have not yet been point- 
edly directed to publick utility. 

* 

J could eaſily have exhibited tables of 
the Diſeaſes and Caſualties in London du- 
ring the greater part of the laſt century. 
But, compared to its preſent magnitude, 
the Britiſh metropolis was then inſigni- 
ficant in ſize: 23 new pariſhes have been 
ſince gradually added to the London bills : 
there is alſo a chaſm of 10 years in which 
the regiſters are loſt, Again, until 1665 
and 6, London was infeſted with the plague 
which diſeaſe, previous to that date, ſeems 
to have been one primary object of the re- 
giſters: and to adopt Graunt and Short's 
ſentiments, theſe records, from various po- 
litical and religious obſtacles, were then 
very negligently managed. During the 
early part of this interval, the kingdom 
was diſtracted with civil war; and after 
the great peſtilence in 1665, London muſt 
have required ſome years to recruit. Beſides, 
had I attempted to form tables for even 

the - 
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the latter part of the laſt century, the reader 
would have been fruitleſly embarraſſed ; and 
ſuch an attempt muſt ever prove abortive. 
For example, under one and the fame title, 
in the annual bills of mortality, are often 
confounded flox, {ſmall pox, and meaſles : 
conſumptions and tiſſicx: cancer, canker, 
and thruſh : wolf, cancer, gangrene, and fiſ- 
tula : cancer, gangrene, fiſtula, and morti- 
fication : gout and ſciatica; vapours and 
water in the head: quinſey and thruſh: 
teeth and worms: ſores, ulcers, bruiſed and 
broken limbs : cough, cold, and chincough, 
&c. Theſe are a few ſpecimens of Noſolo- 
gical abſurdity in the ſuperintendants of thg 
publick regiſters, 


Notwithſtanding this rabble of diſeaſes in 
commenting upon the London bills and 
diſeaſes of the preſent century, I conſtantly 
refer back, and contraſt them with the bills 
of the laſt thirty years of the preceding 
century; ſo that, as near as the imperfec- 
tion of the materials will admit, the mor— 
tality and diſeaſes of 105 years in London 
is preſented at one view; and compre- 


 hends the. various acute and chronic diſ- 


eaſes 
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eaſes, by which about two million and a 
half of the human ſpecies have been de- 
ſtroyed. The few authors who have writ< 
ten on bills of mortality, have obſcured 
their works in a cloud of figures and cal- 
culation ; the reader muſt have no ſmall 
portion of phlegm and. reſolution to fol- 
low them throughout with attention : they 
often tax the memory and patience with a 
numerical ſuperfluity, even to a nuiſance. 


For the above, and many other reaſons, 

I have comprefied into one chart, the Lon- 
don Diſeaſes and Caſualties of ſeventy-five 
years in the preſent century: each diſeaſe 
and caſualty arranged in a progreſſive ſe- 
ries of fifteen years mortality; in a fifth 
column is added together the mortality of 
the preceding five diviſions. During this 
period, London has been more populous 
and ſtationary in numbers: and by this 
means, the actual and comparative magni- 
tude, riſe, and declenſion of different diſeaſes, 
will be more conſpicuous in each period 
or interval: and by meaſuring the norta- 
lity with the population, we are chabled, 
with certain precautions aud cc tions, 
| to 
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to make the diſeaſes and caſualties of Lon- 
don ſerve as a morbid barometer to the 
whole nation. The important reaſon which 
determined me in forming an arrangement 
of fifteen years, in preference to any other 
number or period, was, that the annual 
havock by ſimilar diſeaſes and caſualties, 


throughout this and the neighbouring iſland, 


might be computed with ſome probability 
by each fifteen years of the London bills; 
and thereby to elicite a new, curious, and 
comprehenſive propoſition in medicine, For 
inſtance, if we ſuppoſe the ſtanding num» 
ber, on an average, of the London inha- 
bitants at ſix hundred thouſand ; and the 
total inhabitants in Britain and Ireland at 
nine million ; and if the ſame diſeaſes and 


Caſualties were equally diffuſed and fatal to 


this whole community, then, in ſuch caſe, 
the London bills would ſerve as a ſcale 
or index of mortality to both kingdoms : 
as many would die annually of every diſeaſe 
and caſualty throughout nine million, as 
are cut off in fifteen years in London ; fox 
fix hundred thouſand multiplicd by fifteen, 
amounts to nine million, 


But 
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But to ſupply the probable deficiency in 
the annual mortality of London by differ- 
ent diſeaſes and caſualties, we muſt make 
an addition to each of one third or fourth. 
To the mortality of Small-Pox, in London, 
during fifteen years, and rated at thirty 
thouſand, we ſhould add one third or 
fourth more to raiſe it to its juſt ſtand- 
ard; that is, to about thirty- eight thou- 
ſand; which would be the annual mortal- 
ity amongſt nine million in Britain and 
Ireland, ſuppoſing ſmall - pox equally uni- 
verſal, one time or other, and deſtructive. 
By the ſame hypotheſis, amongſt two hun- 
dred million in Europe Variolous mortality 
annually, would amount to four hundred 
thouſand ; and, amongſt eight hundred mil- 
lion; that is, the whole human race would 
exceed three million annually. On this ſim- 
ple principle, a groſs eſtimate may be 
formed of the annual havock by every other 
diſeaſe and caſualty ; taking the precau- 
tion, however, to attend to the ſubſequent 
criticiſms on the London bills. 


Another curious corollary may be grounded 
on the above hypotheſis ; which is, to form a 
probable conjecture of the numbers who are 

annually 
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annually Sick, or afflicted with different diſ- 
eaſes. Example: if one of every ſeven die 
of the Small Pox, and the variolous deaths 
throughout Britain and Ireland are rated 
at thirty-eight thouſand annually, this num- 
ber, multiplied by ſeven, amounts to two 
hundred and fixty-ſix thouſand annually, 
infected with variolous contagion. Apply 
the ſame rule to Childbed mortality; rate 
the annual havock by parturition in the 
two iſlands at four thouſand : it will here- 
after be ſhewn, that in London one of 
ſeventy-four women die in childbed : mul- 
tiply therefore 4,000 by 74, the product 
is 296,000, which, in reality, cannot be 
very diſtant from the total annual procre- 
ation in both iſlands. And in theſe two 
examples, I have ſuggeſted what may be 
termed an inverſe proof of both propoſi- 
tions. From theſe tables and commen- 
taries, we are likewiſe furniſhed with a 
key to the comparative mortality of each 
diſeaſe amongſt a community: whether its 
devaſtation is in the proportion of a fifth, 
tenth, twentieth, or hundredth. Gentlemen 
who have not particularly attended to the 
ſubject of morbid calculations (and very 
few 
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few of the medical profeſſion have) will, 
on better information, be aſtoniſhed at the 
flagrant errors daily committed by authors 
when treating of theſe topicks. Out of 
the many examples which might be enu- 
merated, I ſhall merely ſele& one in proof. 
Baron Dimſdale, in a Treatiſe on Inocu- 
lation, dedicated to the preſent Empreſs of 
Ruſſia, calculated that, at leaſt, two million 
were annually deſtroyed by Small Pox alone 
in the Ruſhan empire; and it was not 
until after the publication of my Obſerva- 
tions on his different Inoculating Eſſays, 
that this error and others were eraſed, 


I would requeſt the reader's particular 
attention to another circumſtance : which 
is, that on comparing the gradations of 
mortality in the following chart, we are 
not to eſtimate the relative number, fre- 
quency, or proportion of certain diſeaſes, 
compared to others by the abſolute mor- 
tality of each. For inſtance, Apoplexy kills 
rather more annually in London than Mea» 
ſles; but yet the latter diſeaſe is infinitely 
more univerſal and diffuſed amongſt the 
community, and conſequently leſs danger- 

ous 
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ous to life : Cancerous and Venereal caſes 
are widely different in the annual number 
afflicted with each, although the deaths 
are not far diſtant from an equality. The 
fame obſervations will apply to Rheumatiſm, 
compared to the Dropſy, and to many other 


' diſeaſes. 


There are between eighty and ninety 
diſeaſes and caſualties enumerated in the 
London bills, which, in the ſubſequent com- 
ments, I have diſentangled into their ſe- 
parate genera, But, to prevent the poſſi- 
bility of aberration, after the chart of Lon- 
don diſeaſes, I have added a correct Me- 
dical Chart of all the principal diſeaſes and 
caſualties with which mankind, in every 
part of the earth and ocean, are afflicted 
or harraſſed. This will operate as a check 
and correction to the public regiſters; and 
by this, the defects and errors in the Lon- 
don bills will be apparent; and it will 
ſerve as an index to our future commen- 
taries. But objections and difficulties occur 


in our reſearches for collateral information 
and illuſtration from hoſpital records. The 


reaſons are glaring, why, in the latter, diſ- 
| eaſes 
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eaſes ſhould be leſs fatal; and in this re- 
ſpect, cities ſhould have the advantage of 
the country. We cannot therefore apply 
hoſpital regiſters as a general criterion to 
a nation. Whenever authentic and ſyſtem- 
atic records of diſeaſos, recovery, and mor- 
tality, are kept in hoſpitals, domeſtick as 
well as military, and annually publiſhed, 
whatever may be alledged reſpecting the 
importance and demerits of ſuch inſtitu- 
tions, the community, at all events, will 
derive much uſeful information. 


4A MEDICAL CATALOGUE. V al! 
the principal Diſeaſes and Caſualties by which 
the Human Species are defiroyed or annoyed. 


FE VERS. Intermittent, quotidian, tertian, 
quartan, ſpecies and varieties. 
Remittent, Continued, and Erup- 
tive; remittent, and the ſpecies, nervous 
and putrid, miliary, inflammatory, ſmall 
pox natural and inoculated, meaſles, ſcar- 
let fever, ſome cutaneous eruptions, mixed 


and anomalous fevers, plague, ſweating 
ſickneſs. 
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Fevers with topical inflammation of the 
brain, of the fauces, including angina in- 
flammatory and putrid, pleuriſy, and perip- 
neumony, inflammations of the heart, dia- 
phragm, liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
kidneys and ureters, bladder, peritoneum, 
eryſipelas, acute and chronic rheumatiſm, 
regular and irregular gout. Internal ſup- 
puration and gangrene. 

Injared reſpiration and coughs, catarrh, pul- 
monary hemorrhage, pulmonary con- 
ſumption, hectick, atrophy and tabes, 
aſthma, hooping cough, croup. 

Natal hemorrhage, headach, nightmare, le- 
thargy, vertigo, apoplexy, epilepſy, faint- 
ing, reſemblance of death from drowning, 
foul air, &c. palpitation of the heart, in- 
ternal polypus and aneuriſm, tetanus and 
locked jaw, catalepſy, ſpaſm, cramp, Saint 
Vitus's dance, tremor, palſy, berbiers, in- 

ſanity furious and melancholy, —— 
driaſm. 

Diſeaſes of the ſight, hearing, ſmell, taſte, 
voice, and ſpeech, ſterility of the ſexes, 
morbid irritability of the genitals, diſeaſes 
of the teeth, deglutition obſtructed. 

Diſeaſes of the ſtomach, and of the complex 
organization, ſubſervient to appetite and 

digeſtion, 


* 
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63. - 
digeſtion, gall-ſtones, jaundice, cholera, 
dyſentery, diarrhea, cholick, worms, te- 
neſmus, coſtiveneſs, hemorrhage from: the 
ſtomach and anus. | | 

Morbid ſymptoms and diſeaſes from various 
poiſons, canine madneſs, venomous bites 
and ſtings. 

Obſtruction and ſuppreſſion of urine, ſtone 
in the bladder, diabetes and incontinence 
of urine, ulcers of the kidney and bladder, 
bloody urine, 

Watery effuſions, or droplies of the head, 
ſpine, cheſt, pericardium, external cellular 
membrane, abdomen, ovarium, fallopian 
tubes, womb, ſcrotum, tympany, corpu- 
lency, and excels of fat. 

Venereal diſeaſe, ſcurvy, ſcrophula, leproſy, 
yaws, itch, ſeveral chronic cutaneous de- 
fedations, morb. pedicul. | 

FEMALE DIistAsts. Obſtruct. menſ. chlo- 
roſis, exceſſive menſtr. fluor alb. hyſte- 
ricks, pregnancy, parturition, natural, la- 
borious, preternatural, and complex, ſome 
diſeaſes during pregnancy, abortion and 
miſcarriage, uterine hemorrhage, faint- 
ing, convulſions, locheal exceſs and ſup- 
preſſion, uterine inflammation, puerperal 

* fever, 
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fever, after-pains, weed, milk fever, in- 
flammation of the breaſt, exceſs and de- 
fect of milk. 

INrAN T Diseases. Convulſions, internal 
ſpaſms, dentition, rickets, thruſh. 

N. B. Vomiting, diarrhœa and watery 
gripes, hectick and atrophy, ſmall 
pox, meaſles, raſh, hooping cough 
and worms, dropſy of the head and 
ſpine, are befored eſcribed, under 
their reſpective titles. 

Internal ſchirrus affecting various parts, the 
lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, liver, ſpleen, 
kidneys, ovaria, womb, teſticles ; alſo in- 
ternal cancer, external ſcirrhus and can- 
cer. 

External inflammation, ſuppuration, gan- 
grene, burns, wounds, and contuſions, 
fractures ſimple and compound, luxations 
and ſprains, herniæ, or ruptures, abſceſs 
and ulcers, white ſwelling, ſpinaventoſa, 
external aneuriſm and varix, polypus of 
the noſe, fauces, vagina, womb, wens, 
bronchocele, corns, warts, chilblains. 

An abſtract of the general cauſes of diſeaſes 
and mortality, of the ſeaſons and elements, 
Food and drink, excretions and ſecretions, 

exereiſe 
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© © exerciſe and reſt, fleep and waking, paſ- 

ſions of mind, venery. 7 

An abſtra& of mortality in various domeſtic 
and military hoſpitals, 


The Poet has, in juſt and emphati- 
cal language, ſtiled health the vital prin- 
ciple of bliſs. In the rude ſtate of ſci- 
ence and medicine, and in the ages of ſu- 
perſtition and credulity, it was uſual to 
aſcribe diſeaſes to the immediate reſent- 
ment of ſome inviſible demon, or to divine 
diſpleaſure and chaſtiſement ; on which 
account, in barbarous nations, their phy- 
ſicians have been a ſet of ſtupid conju- 
rors. Two centuries have barely elapſed, 
ſince the people of England could, with 
difficulty, be perſuaded that the jail diſ- 
temper, communicated at the Oxford aſ- 
ſizes, from the priſoners to the ſpectators, 
was not kindled up by witchcraft and ne- 
cromancy : but learning and philoſophy 
have now diſcarded ſuch ſupernatural agents. 
Others again equally err, in ſuppoſing diſ- 
eaſes to be unſteady motions of the hu- 
man machine, excited by ſomething hurt- 
ful. This popular error ſeems to origi - 
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nate from confounding diſeaſes themſelves 
with the verſatility of medical remedies 
and praftice. Beyond a doubt, diſeaſes are 
preſented to us, over and- over again, in 
nearly the ſame form and ſhape : the diſ- 
eaſes delineated two thouſand years ago by 
Hippocrates, at this day retain the ſame 
eſſential marks and prominent features; tho 
in degree and violence, there are many gra- 
dations and ſhades to vary the picture. 


A diſeaſe, in the pathological language, 
is when one or more of the various corpo- 
real or mental functions, cannot be per- 
formed as in uſual health. The ſymptoms 
of all diſeaſes are indicated by few or many 
derangements of the corporeal functions, 
of the excretions, and of the ſenſible quali- 
ties: ſuch are pain, diſagreeable ſenſation, 
anxiety, irritation internal or external ; the 
exerciſe of ſome of the external or inter- 
nal ſenſes impeded ; of ſleep and waking ; 
of the muſcular or moving fibres; 'of the 
digeſtive and inteſtinal functions: of the 
lacteal, lymphatic, or abſorbent ſyſtem; of 
the reſpiration, ſanguiferous circulation, and 
arterial pulſation; of the different excretions 
and 
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and ſecretions, the feces, urine, perſpira- 
tion, bile, pancreatic fluid, faliva, milk, 
menſes, ſemen, mucus, oil, lymph, and ex- 
travaſated blood : by the countenance, ac- 
tions, geſtures, debility, ſtrength, heat, co- 
lour, ſmell, taſte, magnitude, hardneſs, ſoft- 
neſs, the nature and appearance of the excre- 
tions, &c. I ſtudiouſly avoid all minute 
pathological diſcrimination of ſymptoms ; 
as ſymptoms of the diſeaſe, of the cauſe, 
of ſymptoms, of reacting nature; of primary, 
pathognomic, accidental, and acceflary ſymp- 
toms. Nor in briefly enumerating the va- 
rious cauſes of diſeaſes, ſhall I waſte time 
in the explanation of what may be learned 
from pathological ſyſtems and vocabula- 
ries: ſuch as the technical diſtinction of 
cauſes into external and internal, prediſpo- 
nent, exciting and occaſional, remote and 
proximate. 


There is both fiction and much truth in 
the warbling melody of the Roman poet: 
« Poſt ignem etherea domo ſubductum 
„ macies, et nova febrium cohors incu- 
„ buit terris.” Conſumptions and Fevers 
we ſee, by arithmetical demonſtration, are 
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amongſt. the moſt univerſal and fatal mala- 
dies of our metropolis and Ifland. I be- 
gin this morbid ſurvey with the latter. 


The principal and moſt general febrile epi- 


demicks which infeſted England during two 
intire centurics, are enumerated in a ſhort 
abſtract, by Dr. Short; and conſiſt of plagues, 
agues, remittent fevers, ſummer and au- 
tumnal dyſenteries, ſpotted putrid fevers, 
ſlow fevers, ſmall pox, meaſles, putrid and 
contagious peripneumentes, fatal ſpring pleu- 
riſies, and peripneumonies, and epidemical 


catarrhs. Throughout all countries, in 


epidemical diſeaſes, there are years when 
they are more or leſs prevalent. Great 
national calamities, from this ſource, are 
rare: none ever inundate a whole king- 
dom (catarrh in ſome inſtances excepted) : 
they ſometimes indeed ſpread from one pro- 
vince to another, but all the community 
are never attacked at once; nor are large 
populous kingdoms, or even cities, totally 
exempt from them. Fevers of various ge- 


neric forms, as intermittent, remittent, ner- 
vous and putrid, ſcarlet, ſmall-pox, meaſles, 


&c. may be local and circumſcribed to one 


city or diſtrict, whilſt others in the vici- 


nity, 
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nity, continue at the ſame time healthy; 
the diſeaſe diſſipating its virulence within 
a ſmall boundary. From a compariſon of 
150 different pariſh regiſters, Dr. Short cal- 
culates, that within a certain period, ſome 
have had 8 to 14 ſickly years, and others, 
in the ſame interval, only one. He eſti» 


mates 5, 6, and 8 years interval, as a com- 


mon rotine of irruption by ſome epidemical 
diſtemper, even in remote country pariſhes: 
and a few of them have been fo fortunate as 
to eſcape any uncommon or remarkable 
mortality during 11, 12, or even 20 and 30 
years. In all the ſeaſons denominated fickly 
in the country pariſhes, the burials exceeded 
the chriſtenings ; and according to the na- 
ture of the epidemick, the morbid ſtate of 
the ſeaſons, the medical treatment, and 
many other circumſtances, the gradations 
of mortality, even by the ſame diſeaſe, were 
extremely various. 


Collating the annual average of deaths in 

a ſickly year of London, and other great 
cities, with fickly years in the country pa- 
riſhes, Dr. Short found, that cities and towns, 
in this reſpect, have the advantage of the 
country, 
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country. In ſpacious open country dif- 
tricts, where fatal epidemicks burſt out, 
according to this author, more died in one 
year than during 6, 10, 12, or ſometimes 
15 healthy years: whereas, ſays he, in 
London, and ſuch other cities, not above 
one third, fourth, or fifth beyond the ordi- 
nary conſumption are {wept away. Peſtilen- 
tial mortality 1s a ſolitary exception to this 
propoſition. In the London bills we may fre- 
quently obſerve, that in different months, 
the deaths are "double or treble above equal 
periods of the ſame year : but during the 
preſent century, I find no inſtance of tri- 
ple, very rarely of double exceſs in the an- 
nual London burials. Dr. Short adds, that 
mortality 1s more conſtant and regular in 
cities, and not ſo many deſtroyed “ per ſal- 
« tum” from raging epidemicks, as in the 
country. In pure open air, he ſuggeſts, 
that contagion and infection, or other adul- 
terated effluvia, are more virulent. Or 
perhaps he ſhould have ſaid, or at leaſt have 
added, that in cities where the atmoſphere 
is charged with a load of ſmoke, and other 
Heterogeneous vapours, epidemical poiſons 
may be blunted, decompounded, or annihi- 

lated ; 
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lated : that likewiſe in cities, human bo- 
dies are more early ſeaſoned and habituated 
to ſuch noxious external impreſſions, and, 


like doctors and nurſes, are in ſome degree 
fortified by habit : that beſides, in every 
large metropolis, ſmall - pox, meaſles, and, 
ſome other febrile ep:demicks, are almoſt 
conſtant reſidents ; and conſequently the de- 
vaſtation from theſe diſeaſes is more re- 


gular and equal than in the country, where 


ſeveral years intervene between their in- 
vaſions. 


The abſolute mortality by fevers in the 
London bills, without including the ſmall 
pox and meaſles, amounts to nearly one ſe- 
venth of the whole funeral catalogue. In 
the London diſpenſaries, the Alderſgate and 
Weſtminſter, and in the Newcaſtle hoſpi- 
tal, fevers were a fourth and ſixth to all 
other diſeaſes. De Haen computes, that 
out of two thouſand fick, admitted into the 
hoſpitals in Vienna, ſeven hundred of them 
laboured under acute and febrile diſeaſes, 
Dr. Cleghorn eſtimates the ſummer fevers 
in that warm Mediterranean iſland Minorca, 
as conſtituting three - fourths of all the diſ- 

eaſes 
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eaſes in that iſland. Dr. Lind calculates, 
that nineteen out of twenty of all the nu- 
merous Europeans who viſit the ſultry cli- 
mates of Africa, America, and of the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, are deſtroyed by inter- 
mittent, remittent fevers, and fluxes; and 
probably he alſo ſhould have added, or by 
chronic diſeaſes and broken conſtitutions, 
the conſequence of thoſe fevers. In the 
London bills of mortality, many different 
genera of fevers are crammed into one indiſ- 
criminate heap, from which it is impoſſi- 
ble to extricate the ſpecific nature or genus 
of febrile carnage. I was anxious to deter- 
mine with ſome probability, the ratio of de- 
folation in London, by each of the different 
febrile genera : becauſe it would be an impor- 
tant guide to the prevention and cure, I 
knew that moſt of our hoſpital regiſters were 
in this particularly defective ; on that ac- 
count I was favoured by a medical friend, 
with the peruſal of the books of the Al- 
derſgate diſpenſary. But although no gen- 
tlemen are better qualified to diſcriminate 
diſeaſes, I perceived, on inſpection, that too 
often the genus of fevers was not marked, 
wad by the general outlines of the claſs. 
However, 
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However, I converted this ſcrutiny to ſome 
other uſe, as will hereafter appear. 


We ſhall firſt trace the prominent fea- 
tures of the general febrile Claſs, deſcend- 
ing progreſſively through the different Or- 
ders and Genera. In moſt fevers, of what- 
ſoever genus, one 'or more of the following 
ſymptoms occur : ſhivering, chillineſs, ana 
heat of the ſkin alternating :, the circula- 
tion of the blood, and conſequently of the 
pulſe, as felt at the wriſt, accelerated more 
than in the natural ſtate ; in adults, to up- 
wards of 96 ſtrokes every minute; and in 
infants, is conſiderably more increaſed in 
velocity: alſo general languor, laflitude, and 
debility of the nerves and muſcles ; dry- 
neſs of the mouth and tongue, thirſt ; 
little or no ſleep, or diſturbed and not re- 
freſhing, and generally headach : in moſt of 
the continued and remittent fevers, there 1s 
total ſuſpenſion of appetite, ſickneſs at the 
ſtomach, nauſea and vomiting ; increaſed 
heat of the ſkin, at leaſt burning ſenſation; 
averſion to motion; the ſick are moſtly 
confined to bed, unable to walk, or fre- 
quently even to fit erect; and this is cm- 
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monly the caſe, even in the intermittent 
_ genera during the febrile paroxiſm : the 
remittent and continued have uſually an 
N evening or nocturual febrile exacerbation: 
the voice and countenance frequently expreſs 
condolence: and in the genera of topical in- 
flammations, there is fixed pain in the dif- 

ferent parts affected. 


Intermittent Fevers, or Agues, notwith- 
ſtanding their febrile type, fall under the 
Chronic claſs. They are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into different genera, or types; into 
Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, with their ſe- 
parate ſpecies and varieties. It would ſeem, 
by the London regiſters, that very few die 
of agues, from which no age 1s exempted, 
but to which adults are much more obnox- 
ious. Intermittent -havock, if not immedi- 
ately, yet in its chronic effects, is far more 
fatal than the London bills repreſent. Towns 
in general, it is true, are leſs harraſſed with 
agues than country places. Pringle remarks, 
that during the campaigns of the Britiſh 
troops in the marſhy countries of Holland 
and Flanders, where, in all fuch chmates, 
and in damp foils and ſituations, agues and 

remittent 
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remittent fevers are epidemick, that the 
ſoldiers quartered in towns were leſs afflicted 
than thoſe ſtationed iu country canton- 
ments: that in the former, the fires, ſewers, 
drains, and paved ſtreets, prevented an exu- 
berance of moiſture : and that, if the men 
ſlept in the upper floors of the houſe, they 
were ſtill more ſecure from damp and inter- 
mittent "ſickneſs. 


The invaſion of Intermittent Paroxiſms, is 
during certain periods only, and generally 
conſiſts of a ſucceſſive ſeries of ſhivering 
and cold, burning heat, and profuſe ſweats : 
and exhibits the fundamental outlines of all 
fevers. Intermittent paroxiſms, and conſe- 
quently the genera and ſpecies, vary in du- 
ration, in recurrence, and in the ſymptoms. 
Quotidians, Tertians, and Quartans, conſiſt 
of paroxiſms, at the reſpective intervals of 
24, 48, and 72 hours. An interval denotes 
the length of time from the beginning of 
one paroxiſm to the next ſucceeding ; an 
intermiſſion the vacation between paroxiſms. 
Other diſtinctions, perhaps too refined, are 
made of intermittents, as Quintanæ, Septimi- 


næ, Decimanæ, Erratic, Vage. Each of the 
three 
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three primary intermittent genera, are like- 
wiſe ſubdivided into duplex and triplex. The 
double tertian is a very univerſal form, but 
may be referred to remittents : it implies 
that every other or ſecond day the parox- 
iſms are fimilar, but different in the inter- 
mediate days. Again, the type of inter- 
mittents is often obſcured under a cloud of 
irregular and adventitious ſymptoms; and 
from one predominant ſymptom, or from ſi- 
milarity to various other diſeaſes, theſe three 
fundamental genera are ſplit by Noſologiſts 
into other ſpecies and varieties; the Quo- 
tidiana or intermittens, into ſimplex, ceph- 
alalgica, ophthalmica, nephralgica, ſtran- 
gurioſa, iſchiadica, ſputatoria, catarrhalis, 
anginoſa, epileptica, hyſterica, partialis : the 
Tertiana into fimplex, hemitritza, duplex, 
triplex, pleuritica, aſthmatica, arthritica, 
emetica, hyſterica, apoplectica, urticata, and 
other ſpecies of double tertian enumerated 
under the remittent type: the Quartana 
into cataleptica, epileptica, hyſterica, mani- 
aca, comatoſa, nephralgica, ſplenetica, arth- 
ritica, 


The 
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The three ſtages of intermittent fevers, 
during their periodical revolution, affect, more 
or leſs, the brain and nerves, the inherent 
muſcular power, the heart and arteries, the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, and the ſenſible 
qualities of the body; the ſymptoms! uſu- 
ally ſucceeding in the following progreſſive 
order: languor, fluggiſhneſs, debility, im- 
paired ſenfibility, ſometimes drowſineſs and 
coma, oſcitation, ſenſation of coldneſs in the 
back and ſpine, overſpreading the body and 
extremities; accelerated and weak pulſe; 
.aborious reſpiration: with anxiety; impaired 
appetite, and often ſickneſs, nauſea, and 
vomiting of bile; thirſt; limpid urine; 
pale face, extremities, and -trunk;-and'cus 
taneous. collapſe ; rigor and trembling of 
the extremities and trunk, and gnaſhing 
of the teeth, as if cold water was: poured 
on the body. This ſtage is various in du» 
ration in different perſons, and in the dif- 
ferent intermittent types. Nature at length 
rallies its powers with ſucceſs, and with 
the expulſion of the cold, the ſecond or 
hot ſtage is kindled up with undulating 
fluſhes of heat, and jts preternatural in- 
ereaſe over the body; the cutaneous blood 

G veſſels 
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veſſels are dilated with ſuffuſion of the 
countenance, redneſs, and burning heat; the 
pulſe becomes ſtrong, full, and more regular; 
the reſpiration continues oppreſſed, and is 
accelerated; with headach, throbbing of 
the temporal arteries, and ſometimes de- 
lirium. After ſome continuance of this 
febrile ſtruggle, and tumultuary rage of 
the re- acting organs of ſenſation and mo- 
tion, the third ſtage of ſweat is intro- 
duced by ſome moiſture oozing throughout 
all the cutaneous pores, and poured out of- 
ten in profuſe ſtreams ; with this the heat 
of the body, the pulſe, reſpiration and ap- 
petite become more natural; the urine leſs 
tranſparent depoſits a ſediment ; the febrile 
tempeſt abates to a calm; and the body re- 
covers the exerciſe of all its uſual functions. 
Sometimes indeed there are varieties ; ſuch 
as little or no cold ſtage, or ſweat. 


Intermittent paroxiſms are always ter- 
minated in leſs than twenty-four hours. 
Quotidians have the leaſt cold ſtage, but 
the longeſt paroxiſm : tertians are in the 
intermediate degree in both reſpects; quar- 
tans have the moſt violent, or at leaſt the 

@ longeſt 
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longeſt cold ſtage, but the ſhorteſt parox- 
iſm : their cold ſtage may be two hours, 
or longer. The hot and ſweating ſtages 
therefore conſtitute the greateſt portion. of 
intermittent conflict. Quotidian paroxiſras 
rarely exceed eighteen hours: tertians are 
from fix to twelve: quartans ſomewhat ſhort- 
er. Quotidians generally aflault in the morn- 
ing; tertians and quartans in the noon and 
afternoon. Vernal are ſaid not to be ſo re- 
fractory as autumnal intermittents, But in 
young found conſtitutions, agues, if not inve- 
terate, are frequently cured after a few parox- 
iſms. When death happens in them, it is 
generally during the cold ſtage. More fre- 
quently their fatality is by tranſition into 
ſome other chronic diſeaſes: ſuch as maladies 
of the ſtomach, digeſtive organs, liver, and 
inteſtinal ' tube; bilious cachexy, jaundice, 
conſumptions, dropſy. Some inveterate cor- 
poreal infirmities have been relieved by in- 
termittents. During their revolution the 
type is frequently changed: quartan and 
tertian into quotidian : the latter into remit- 
tent; and theſe into continued fever. 


G 2 Remittent 
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Remitent Feuers: fevers with remiſſions 
and exacerbations, or which have not a tem- 
porary and total ceſſation, are the moſt uni- 
verfal febrile form in all parts of the globe. 
Throughout the equatorial oven, or middle 
regions of the earth, from Cancer to Capri- 
corn, intermittents, but, above all, remittents 
and dyſenteries are the moſt univerſal type of 
fever. They are the locuſts which devour 
whole crops of mankind. During the peri- 
odical rainy ſeaſons of the tropical zones; 
particularly where they are choaked up with 
woods and moraſſes, and in uncultivated new 
ſettlements, theſe fevers often ravage with the 
deſolation of an Egyptian peſtilence; and are 
ſometimes ſo precipitate as to kill in one or 
two paroxiſms, if not ſooner repulſed; the 
doctor, lawyer, and prieſt quickly ſucceeding 
each-other in their vifits. They deſtroy not 
-only multitudes immediately, eſpecially of 
the new European ſettlers; but when im- 
properly treated, or when convaleſcents from 
irregularity, fall back into relapſes, they 
often terminate in fatal chronic diſeaſes, 
ſimilar to thoſe recently enumerated under 
the! intermittent train. 
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Not only within the tropicks, but likewiſe 
through the northern hemiſphere, to the verge 
nearly of the polar circles, we can deſcry this 
remittent febrile hoſt. In the ſultry ſummer 
and autumnal ſeaſons of Europe, in low | 
marſhy countries, ſoils and fituations ſuch as 
Italy and Hungary, where the ſummers are 
long and intenſe ; and in that northern mo- 
raſs, Holland, theſe are the epidemical ty- 
rants. Armies encamped are often at that 
ſeaſon grievouſly infeſted with them, and with 
dyſenteric fluxes. In Britain and Ireland 
alſo, they are frequent and fatal epidemicks ; 
and are not confined to the ſummer ſeaſon 
only. Even in moſt dry countries and ſitua- 
tions without the tropicks, after an unuſual 
cloſe ſultry ſummer, with long protracted 
heats, we often ſee, or read of, ſuch fevers and 
fluxes. The humours then, ſays Pringle, are 
corrupted, the ſolids relaxed; and in ſuch a 
diſpoſition of body, irregularities in diet, wet 
cloaths, and damp air, may give activity to 
ſuch latent indiſpoſition. In that ſmall 
ſouthern Mediterranean iſland, as deſcribed by 
Cleghorn, where the ſoil is rocky, but the 
ſummer heats exceſſive, ſuch fevers have raged 
with atrocious ſeverity. 

G 3 Fevers 
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Fevers intermittent and remittent, and 
thoſe ſtrictly ſimple inflammatory, are greatly 
regulated; not only by the climate, latitude, 
ſoil, local elevation or depreſſion, but alſo in 
the ſame country by the different ſeaſons of 
the year, In ſummer and autumn, fevers 
tend in various degrees to affect the ſtomach 
and inteſtines with ſickneſs ; they are then, 
more or leſs remittent, and participate leſs of 
the inflammatory. In Holland,” continues 
Pringle, © towards June, a healthy month, 
ce the inflammatory fevers begin to recede ; 
* and the remittent, bilious, and putrid often 
« ſucceed throughout the ſummer and au- 
£ tumn, until the return of winter, when the 
« inflammatory again recommence ; the ſea- 
* ſons and diſeaſes inſenſibly interchanging 
* and running into each other.” We may 
alſo add, that in all warm climates there is a 
copious and ſuperabundant ſecretion of bile ; 
and that none of the animal fluids ſo ſoon 
turn putrid. They are more obnoxious to 
remittent fevers who are conſtantly exerciſed 
in labour and fatigue, and expoſed to the ex- 
ternal air, than other ranks who are com- 
fortably accommodated, cloathed, and fed. 
Pringle remarks, that the peaſants of Holland 


Were 
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were always greater ſufferers by the ſummer, 
autumnal, and remittent fevers, than thoſe af 
the more opulent claſs ; and alſo, that during 
ſummer and winter, in the field and in garri- 
ſon, the private ſoldiers were more ſickly than 
the officers, and liable to fevers. | 


Remittent fevers ſeem to conſiſt of a repe- 
tition of protracted diurnal paroxiſms, or pe- 
riodical aggravated exacerbations, nearly fimi- 
lar to the intermittent or primitive type; but 
without the latter's complete intermiſſion. 
Authors have deſcribed them under a variety 
of apellations ; but they may be all compre- 
hended as ramifications of one great trunk, 
or integral genus: they appear in eſſence 
the ſame diſeaſe, and are cured by ſimilar re- 
medies. In the medical nomenclature, they 
are denominated remittent, ſemitertian, he- 
mitritea, tritophyea, double and triple ter- 
tian, putrid remittent, marſh, camp, ar- 
dent, bilious fevers, gall ſickneſs : tertian 
fever obſcured under a miſt of one or more 
dangerous and prominent ſymptoms ; hence 
named tertiana lethargica, vertiginoſa, ſopo- 
roſa, apoplectica, paralytica, cataleptica, epi- 
leptica, convulſiva, phrenitica, hyſterica, ſyn- 

G 4 copalis, 
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copalis, aſthmatica, arthritica, cardialgica, 
ſingultuoſa, rheumatica, pleuritica, dyſente- 
rica, atrabilaria, cholerica, emetica, diapho- 
retica, pituitoſa, miliaris, ſcorbutica. 


Excluſive of the ſymptoms common to 
ſuch fevers, and partly delineated under the 
intermittent paroxiſm, remittent fevers are 
variouſly diverſified by a rotine and medley 
of nervous, putrid, and inflammatory ſymp- 
toms ; but infinitely more of the two for- 
mer. The climate, ſeaſon of the year, re- 
miſſions, and the notorious epidemick or en- 
demick of that region or place, all contribute 
to their unerring detection. Sometimes they 
attack very ſuddenly and violently with deli- 
rium and inflammatory fimulation ; but ſoon 
afterwards, and at the interval of a few days, 
remiſſions are evident. Sometimes their ap- 
proach is in appearance mild, but not leſs 
alarming, In general there are great laſ- 
ſitude, debility, anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, ſevere 
headach, frequently delirium, eſpecially at 
the exacerbations ; diſturbed ſleep, and not 
refreſhing ; ſickneſs at the ſtomach, nauſea, 
bilious vomiting, or efforts to evacuate the 
ventricular contents; fecal excretion bili- 
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ous with gripes ; inextinguiſhable thirſt ; 
tongue dry and parched ; quick hot reſpira- 
tion; ſkin ſometimes dry. When bile is re- 
dundant, the inteſtinal excretion is often pu- 
trid and offenſive, with bilious diarrhea or dy- 
ſentery, in repetition and quantity profuſe, ex- 
citing teneſmus, and ſometimes excoriation of 
the anus; to theſe may be added pain in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, tenſion and elevation 
of the belly. According to Lind, the tropi- 
cal remittents are the moſt virulent, yet are 
not contagious, unleſs accompanied with dy- 
ſentery, or the ſick crowded together ; which, 
if an irrefragable fact, diſtinguiſhes this fever 
from the ner us and putrid: and beſides, in 
thoſe febrile epidemicks and endemicks, from 
marſhy effluvia, the remiſſions are more per- 
ceptible and ſynchronous than in theſe from 
animal contagion, From the air, ſeaſons and 
medical treatment, the remittent may be con- 
verted into the intermittent or continued 
type: in the intermittent there is more ſecu- 
rity. In warm climates putreſcency and 
death may enſue in a few paroxiſms; in 
others, in all the intervals during three weeks : 
and uſually the criſis is by ſome of the larger 
excretories. | 

| Nervous 
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Nervous and Putrid Fevers. This febrile 
hoſt are alſo widely diſperſed over the earth ; 
and probably are not ſo much governed or 
influenced as the preceding remittents by the 
climate, ſeaſon, and ſenſible qualities of the 
atmoſphere ; but may originate in all coun- 
tries, climates, ſeaſons, and fituations ; and 
when extremely virulent, may, like the plague 
or ſmall pox, be communicated by impercep- 
tible emanation or contagion from one in- 
fected perſon to another; by perſonal inter- 
courſe, by the medium of polluted goods, 
furniture, apparel, cloaths, and houſes ; in all 
which the noxious miaſma may be concen- 
trated and lodged. Sometimes they harraſs a 
nation or city in detachment only ; and ſome- 
times in formidable phalanx. Such fevers 
are frequently engendered in jails, crowded 
with filth and animal ſteams, and excluded 
from free ventilation : alſo in military hoſ- 
pitals, crammed with fick, with dyſenteries, 
putrid ſores, and mortifications : alſo in ſhips 
and large fleets, when haſtened out in the 
hurry and ſpur of approaching hoſtilities : alſo 
in wet and ſtormy weather at ſea, wilen the 
hatches are cloſed, 


In 
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In cities, contagious fevers may be traced 
to priſons, perhaps ſometimes to hoſpitals ; 
certainly often to narrow courts and al- 
leys, and ſmall crowded apartments; to the 
houſes of the indigent ; to filth, rags, and 
ſqualid poverty, co-operating with foul un- 
ventilated air: and in the open perflated 
ſtreets, are much leſs frequent. Cities, there- 
fore, ſhould be more infeſted with them than 
the country; and the poor more than the 
affluent. Children with adults are ſubject to 
them, but more of the latter. In London, 
perhaps, nine-tenths of the fevers, are of the 
remittent, nervous, and putrid type, and not 
of the ſimple inflammatory. But I exclude 
from this calculation the exanthematous or- 
der, and the topical inflammations. Some, 
not without argument, alledge, that flow 
nervous fevers are in general derived from the 
fame origin ; and that they differ from the 
putrid in degree only. Petechial ſpots are by 
no means conſtant ſymptoms of the putrid 
type; but when they occur, they point out 
the diſeaſe more unerringly, and its greater 
malignity. In many inſtances, their differ- 
ences may be rationally imputed to climate, 

ſeaſon, 
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ſeaſon, ed miaſma, and medical 


treatment. 


I meet with inextricable embarraſſinent, in 
endeavouring to draw the exact limits, not 
only between nervous and putrid fevers, but 
alſo between them and what ſome authors 
have termed the univerſal remittent of this 
Hand ; and which is not limited to any ſea- 
fon of the year. I take this opportunity, 
therefore, to avow, that in what proportion 
theſe very general fevers with remiſſions ori- 
ginate from marſhy effluvia, from climate, 
and conſtitutional indiſpoſition, from animal 
contagion, or from other occult cauſes, I am 
unable to decide: Their preciſe relation as 
to lineage and conſanguinity, is beyond my 
penetration. Nervous and putrid fevers have 
been deſcribed under the following different 
names : flow nervous fevers, febricula, malig- 
na lenta inſidioſe mitis, nervous and putrid 
fevers, putrid remittents, typhus caſtrenſis, 
jail, hoſpital, infectious, putrid, malignant, 
continued, putrid, ſpotted, purple, petechial 
fevers; yellow fever of the Weſt Indies, or 


typhus Icterodes. 


Slow 
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Slow nervous fever frequently ſteala on 
with treacherous mildneſs; the fick are ren 
dered unfit for buſineſs, but yet not eonſihed ts 
bed, and except to ſagacious judges, the fever 
is not apparently alarming ; and too often the 
fick and their friends are lulled into fatal ſe- 
eurity. The ſymptoms flight alternate chills 
and fugacious heats, eſpecially in the even- 
ings; heayineſs, giddineſs, and headach, parti« 
cularly in the poſterior and ſuperior part, and 
the pain often deſcending down the ſpines 
great debility and proſtration of ſtrength z 
and in both nervous and putrid, the functions 
of the brain; and of muſcular motion, cons 
ſiderably weakened," and interrupted; alſo 
depreſſion of ſpitits, ſighing, reſtleſineſs, very 
little ſleep and not refreſhing; accelerated, 
weak, and ſmall pulſe; hauſea, total inap- 
petency ; incotifiderable heat of the ſkit ot 
thirſt; dry tongue, a little yellow at the 
fides; pale urine, and without ſediment; 
irregular ſweats; ſometimes pains reſembling 
rheumatick. Aſter a few days, the fever, 
ſtupor, delirium, and headach increafe, with 
low muttering delirium, chiefly during the 
nocturnal exacerbation, and with noiſe in 
the ears, and univerſal debility of the cor- 
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poreal and mental organs, The remiſſions 
are generally more diſtinC in the beginning, 

and, by 1 more n. 
putrid fever Cline creeps on : with 
deceitful approach under the nervous cloak; 
and ſometimes, with furious onſet, counter- 
feits the inflammatory. The ſymptoms 
when radicated and inveterate are, unre- 
mitting headach, pain in the back and 
loins, and courſe of the ſpine; vertigo, throb- 
bing of the temporal and carotid arteries, 
noiſe in the ears; delirium, extreme dimi- 
nution of ſtrength and deſpondency of mind, 
trembling of the hands and tongue when 
thruſt out; anxiety, reitleſſneſs, ur no re- 
freſhing fleep; intenſe burning heat of the 
ſkin, eſpecially in the evenings; nauſea, bit- 
ter taſte in the mouth, vomiting of green or 
black bile: ſometimes inſatiable thirſt; at 
other times the ſick are inſenſible to thirſt 
and heat, and only complain of univerſal 
languor and wearineſs; the tongue, teeth, 
and lips covered with a brown or black tena- 
cious cruſt, with thruſh and ulcers; the fe- 
cal excretion black, and fetid; the breath 
and perſpiration offenſive to the ſmell; the 
pulſe 
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pulſe progreſſively - ſmall, irregular, and 


quick, often 130 to 140 pulſations, even. in 


adults, every minute; the eyes glazy, the 
veſſels of the tunica albugina turgid with 
blood, and what is called blood-ſhot: in 


ſtages of ſtill more vitulency, petechial 


eruption ſprinkled on the ſkin, with he- 
morrhages from the gums and noſe, and he- 
morrhagick ſubcutaneous extravaſations. In 
the yellow fever of the Weſt Indies, there is 
a Jaundice-colour of the eyes, 

N In the duration; criſis, and termination 
nervous and putrid fevers, there is conſide- 
rable diverſity. Some may be ſuddenly 
ſtifled before they burſt into a flame : ſome 
of inveterate malignity may prove fatal in 
a few days; others may terminate in all 
the intervals within three weeks, or even 
later. Some terminate auſpiciouſly with- 
out any ſenſible criſis or evacuation: in 
others, there is more or leſs ſenſible deſec- 
ation by ſome of the excretories, by per- 
ſpiration and ſweat; diarrhœa and fetid 
ſtools; turbid urine; exſpuition and ſaliva- 
tion; vomiting; tumor of the parotid 
glands; eruption about the mouth. 

2061 Miliary 
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Miliary | fever, febris purpurata, rubra 
and alba, is never epidemick, and is denied 
to be 2 primary diſeaſe; but is ſpurious, 
ſymptomatick, acceſſary, or fortuitous ; it is 
wery rare, and may be complicated with the 
nervous and putrid, and with {mal} pox and 
meaſles. 'The miliaris alba is more fre- 
quent amongſt the female ſex, eſpecially du · 
ring the puerperal ſtate, and in other fe- 
males debilitated by fluor albus, and hes 
morrhages, of weak conſtitutions, delicate, 
prolifick. It ſometimes exhibits previous 
Iymptorns of angina, pleuriſy, catarrh, rheu- 
matifm, eryſipelas. Its peculiar diagnoſs 
ticks are extreme languor, anxiety, deſpons 
dency, terror, ſighing, proſtration of ſtrength, 
headach, delirium, reſtleſſneſs, quick weak 
- pulſe, oppreſſion of the breaſt and ſtomach, 
dry cough without expeQoration ; ſometimes 
profuſe ſweats towards the third day or la» 
ter, and the ſooner the worſe; inextinguiſh» 
able thirſt; urine and ſtools various, In dif- 
ferent ſtages of the fever, after a few days, 
a cutaneous effloreſcence is perceivable, from 
which the diſeaſe takes its name, preceded by 
and accompanied with itching and pricking 
heat of the ſkin, and eruption of diminutive 
oP puſtules, 
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puſtules, the ſize of millet ſeed, and, by the 
fingers, may be felt prominent : they are 
rarely ſeen on the face; commonly on the 
neck, back, breaſt, and extremities ; ſome of 


them change into ſmall ſerous veſications, diſ- 


tinct or cluſtered, and emitting a peculiar ſour 
odour : of theſe there is often a retroceſſion 
and new eruption, variouſly protracting the 
fever to a few days, or even weeks. It is 
diſtinguiſhable from meaſles by the pruriency 
and ſour ſmell, and the abſence of mor- 
billous ſternutation, 


Inflammatory Fevers, ſynochus continua 
non putris of Boerhaave. To this we may 
add the febris diaria. A different genus of 


fever, both in its nature and cure, from the 


remittent, nervous, and putrid, is the ſimple 
inflammatory. The frequency and the fa- 


tality of this fever, 1s infinitely inferior to 


the preceding groups; and in compariſon, 
is as a waſp to a tyger ; or a babe to Her- 
cules. The falſe lights hung out ſucceſ- 
ſively by multitudes of authors, and tranſ- 
mitted, in ſome degree, through the Boer- 
haavean ſchool, to ſteer with the antiphlo- 
giſtick compaſs and lancet in each hand, in 
H | the 
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the generality of fevers, have been the cauſe 
of numerous ſhipwrecks. Inflammatory te- 


ver is frequently complicated with fome 


local inflammation, and then is diſtinguiſhed 
under a different name, and hereafter de- 
ſcribed. Pringle obſerves, that in military 
camps, pleuriſies, and peripnuemonies are the 
moſt frequent form of fever with inflam- 
mation; and next to theſe acute rheuma- 


tiſms. . 


The predominancy and reign of inflam- 
matory fever in northern latitudes, is in win- 
ter and ſpring, in cold climates and rigo- 
rous ſeaſons, and where cold and moiſture 
are combined. It commonly attacks the 
robuſt, ſtrong, athletick, and thoſe in the 
vigour of life: it is not contagious; and 
neither its remiſſion nor exacerbation are 
conſpicuous. Its aſſault is ſudden and vio- 
lent, with ſevere headach, quick laborious 
reſpiration, interrupted ſleep and reſtleſſneſs, 
or ſometimes ſomnolency ; ſometimes de- 
 lirium; but in general the mental func- 
tions are not greatly diſordered, nor the 
muſcular debility ſo great as in the nervous 


and putrid fevers: pulſe accelerated, ſtrong, 
"Fs | full, 


; 


\ 
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full, and tenſe; commotion and throbbing 
of the temporal and carotid arteries ; intetife 
heat of the ſkin, dryneſs of the mouth, fat- 


ces, tongue, and noſe ; ingurgitation of drink 


with avidity ; the urine ſomewhat crimſon” 
in tincture, and in ſmall quantity; the belly 
generally coſtive; the blood drawn, forming 
a buffy incruſtation on the contracted coagu- 
lum, complete its portrait. The natural cri- 
ſis is various by naſal hemorrhage, by ſweats, 
turbid urine, diarrhœa; and the duration of 
the fever from four to eleven days. The Fe- 
bris Diaria of a few days continuance, 1s a 
fort of minor or infant ſpecies, an appen- 
dix of the inflammatory: it begins ſud- 
denly with nauſea, vomiting, ſhivering, 
cold, headach, laſſitude, heat of the fkin, 
fluſhed face, reſtleſſneſs, or diſturbed ſleep, 
ſtrong quick pulſe: and is rarely dan- 


gerous. 


With reſpect to all the preceding confe- 
derate genera of fevers, we ſhall make the 
following general obſervation. In the pre- 
ceding century, during the laſt thirty years, 
febrile mortality, by the London bills, is 
rated at 87,645: and the mortality of the 

H 2 preſent 
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preſent century is ſeen in the Chart. For- 
merly, in this metropolis and iſland, and 
probably throughout Europe, fevers ſeem 
to have been much more prevalent and fa- 
tal than at preſent : their effential nature 
and cure is now much better underſtood by 
phyſicians; and we are provided with far 
more powerful auxiliary remedies, and are 
more expert in their application. In this 
particular inſtance, modern medicine, eſ- 
pecially of the century in which we live, is 
ſignalized, and may, without arrogance, 
claim triumphal honours. The ſuppoſed 
innumerable varieties of fevers, and from 
which perplexity Sydenham could not al- 
together extricate himſelf, is now diſproved 
by repeated experience, and by the infal - 
lible efficacy of general remedies. It is, hows» 
ever, as yet impoſſible to fix any definite 
medium or average of mortality in the 
above genera of fevers, whether remittent, 
nervous, putrid, or inflammatory. We 
have modern authentick records, wherein, 
under judicious and ſkilful treatment, of 200 
ſick in remittent fevers only one died; and 
even in the nervous and putrid, the blanks 
were trifling compared to the prizes; wheres 

as, 
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as, under different and erroneous manage- 
ment, one half, and often the greateſt part 
of the ſick periſhed. The corroboration of 
theſe aſſertions may be ſeen in thoſe learned 
authors, Lind, Millar, Robinſon, Clarke, 
Lettſom, Sims, and others, 


Throughout the intire morbid hoſt of 
human foes, there is probably no ſuch fla- 
grant variation in the therapeutick barome- 
ter, or ſcale of mortality, as in that of the 
fevers hitherto deſeribed. Different cura- 
tory proceſſes and remedies ſoon change the 
natural genus, ſymptoms, criſis, prognoſ- 
ticks, and event. No dangerous diſeaſes al- 
moſt whatſoever, are more ſucceſsfully op- 
pugnable under diſcreet medical regimen; 
and when entruſted to nature, from the days 
of Hippocrates to the preſent time, they have 
ever been extremely fatal. Sorry I am to 
add, that, perhaps in many inſtances, the 
errors and fatality of nature, have been leſs 
deſtructive than thoſe of artificial aud the- 
rapeutick miſmanagement. Since the diſ- 
covery of antimonials and Peruvian bark, 
few now, under ſkilful medical pilots, die, 
compared to the multitudes of fick : but ſtill 

H 3 in 
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in the aggregate liſt of funerals, except per- 
haps: pulmonary Conſumptions, it may be 


doubted whether any other of the belligerent 


morbid foes commit fuch ravages amongſt 
mankind, 


Small Pox, natural and inoculated. We 
have no veſtiges, neither in hiſtory nor tra- 
dition, of this loathſome diſeaſe, nor of the 


meaſles, before the irruption of Mahomet 
and his followers from the Arabian deſerts, 


about 1,300 years ago; and from whom 
this extraneous contagion was firſt tranſ- 
planted into Europe. It is little more than 
200 years ſince the exportation of this exo- 
tic poiſon to the American continent, where 
it had never before been ſeen nor heard of. 
The havock by this ſcourge of the human 
race, amounts, in London, to nearly a deci- 
mation of the inhabitants; or to about one 
tenth, or one twelfth. It is equally or of- 
tener much more fatal throughout the tor- 
rid and frigid zones; and in the adult age is 
more violent than in childhood. It attacks 
the ſame perſon but once in life : had this 
not been the caſe, the human race muſt 
long ſince have been extinct. On a pro- 

miſcuous 
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miſcuous average, one of every ſeven infected 

die of the natural diſeaſe; but under ino- 
culation only 1 of 500. Belides, to the 
former deadly catalogue may be ſuperadded 
a frightful train of mangled conſtitutions 
and countenances, of conſumptions, abſcefls 
es, ulcers, opthalmias, blindneſs. 


In every large metropolis, ſmall pox is 
an annual epidemick. In country towns 
and open diſtricts, its invaſions are more 
diſtant ; at uncertain intervals of ſome 
years, when numbers contiguous are at- 
tacked at the ſame time. In our climate, 
it is alledged to be moſt prevalent in ſpring 
and autumn. Very few of the human ſpe- 
cies eſcape the ſmall pox, eſpecially in po- 
pulous cities and towns, wherein there 1s al- 
ways laſting variolous fuel, or lurking em- 
bers: a wooden horſe with ferocious foes 
in ambuſcade, tolerated within their walls, 
rioting in human ſlaughter, and infantile 
immolation. It might eaſily be demon- 
ſtrated, that in London, and probably in all 
other large cities, variolous ravages are prin- 
cipally amongſt chyjdren under five years of 
age. Without entering into any elaborate 

H 4 argumentation, 
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argumentation, or proofs of this aſſertion, 
the reader may, in ſome degree, be convinced, 
by only turning his eye to the firſt Chart, 
and to a ſmall table of London mortality 
during ten years; wherein he will obſerve 
the trifling annual mortality in the in- 
terval between 5 and 20 years; before 
which laſt period, a mere handful of the 
native progeny of the metropolis can be 
ſuppoſed to have eſcaped an infection with 
which they are conſtantly enveloped. It 1s 
obvious that the total annual mortality by 
all diſeaſes, incluſively, in London during 
this adoleſcent period of life of 15 years, 
is not equal to variolous carnage ſingly. As 
to inoculation, or artificial engrafting of the 
contagion, it is throughout the greateſt part 
of Europe a modern practice of the preſent 
century, and is yet in its cradle. Even in 
the London ſmall pox hoſpital, ſince its firſt 
inſtitution, forty years ago, there have not 
been inoculated altogether 25, ooo. 


The cruel carnage perpetrated by ſmall 
pox throughout the earth; the rooted preju- 
dices, and the inſinuatzgns urged to ſhackle. 
the univerſal benefits of inoculation, and 


which 
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which pervade not only the 1gnorant maſs of 
the community, but alſo the generality of the 
medical profeſſion throughout Europe, would 
abundantly excuſe and urge me to be more 
diffuſe on this intereſting and litigated to- 
pick. But having, ſome years ago, pub- 
liſhed a ſmall Eflay on Inoculation, and 
having now nearly finiſhed a general trea- 
tiſe on the natural and inoculated ſmall pox, 
I ſhall poſtpone the reſult of much reading 
and reflection to that republication, An 
acquieſcence in neutrality or indifference, 
where it can be proved to mathematical de- 
monſtration that myriads of lives might be 
preſerved, which are now ſacrificed, would, 
at leaſt in a moral ſenſe, conſtitute an ac» 
ceſſary in criminality, 


Small pox, or variolz, have been properly 
diſcriminated into ſeveral ſpecies : the diſ- 
tinct and confluent, or benign and malign ; 
the cryſtalline, lymphatick, warty, petechial, 
and hemorrhagick ; the inoculated ; the ſpu- 
rious. The principal differences between 
ſmall pox conſiſt in the period of eruption, 
the number and form of the puſtules, the 
quantity and ſtate of the fluid contained in 

them, 
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them, and the contumacious perſeverance 
of the fever. The progreſs of variolous 
fever has been divided into four ſtages, that 
preceding the eruption; the eruption; the 
fuppuration ; and the exſiccation of the puſ- 
tules. The firſt viſible effects of the conta- 
gion and fever are nauſea, vomiting, ſoreneſs 
at the ſtomach, drowſineſs ; before the erup- 
tion infants are prone to ſtartings, and 
fome even to epileptic fits; adults to ſweats. 
The ſecond ſtage of eruption 1s, from three 
to four days, from the firft attack, of ſmall 
red ſpots or pimples on the ſkin, reſembling 
flea-bites, in number and quantity extremely 
various; from one or more, multiplied ta 
many hundreds. The eruption is commonly 
firſt on the face, ſpreading gradually over 
the body and extremities, and 1s compleated 
about the fifth or ſixth day from the febrile 
commencement : and on this eruption, the 
fever abates or ſubſides. In the third ſtage 
of maturation the pimples increaſe daily in 
ſize; are elevated into prominences inflamed 
at the baſe; and the ſuppuration 1s com- 
pleated between the eighth and eleventh 
day from the firſt attack : the puſtules then 
detached from each other, have riſen into 


{mall 
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ſmall boils, the ſize of peas or larger, turgid 
with pus, gradually becoming opake, yel- 
lowiſh, and tenacious. In the fourth ſtage 
the puſtules ſhrivel or burſt, oozing out part 
of their contents, and a ſuperficial incruſta- 
tion is formed, which, after ſome days, to- 
gether with the ſhrivelled puſtules, ſcales off, 
leaving the ſubjacent ſkin of a. brown red 
colour. This is the mild form of the diſ- 
caſe; but we are next to deſcribe it under 
more dangerous and fatal forms. 


In the Confluent ſmall pox, the revolu- 
tions are the ſame, but the ſymptoms more 
exaſperated; the vomiting and the erup- 
tive fever violent, frequently with coma, or 
delirium. The eruption protrudes earlier; 
on the ſecond or third day, in congregated 
cluſters, like meaſles, and more numerous on 
the face; the fever does not then ſubſide, 
but increaſes towards the fifth or ſixth day, 
and continues throughout the diſeaſe. The 
ſwelling of the face is commonly earlier and 
more ſevere : and both in confluent and diſ- 
tint, when the puſtules are numerous on 
the face and fauces, there is ſoreneſs and in- 
flammation of the throat, hoarſeneſs, and 
"difficulty of ſwallowing; and about the 
eighth 
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eighth day, the eye-lids are cloſed up with 
temporary blindneſs. On the face, eſpeci- 
ally, the puſtules are ſmall, leſs elevated, co- 
aleſcent ; and it is often covered with a uni- 
verſal flat veſicle : the fluid is whitiſh or 
browniſh, not yellow and tenacious, or of due 
maturation and concocted purulency. The 
puſtular interſtices, if any, are pale and flaccid. 
The facial intumeſcence ſubſides about the 
tenth or eleventh day: and during theſe ſtages 
of fermentation and depuration, a ſalivation 
commonly enſues, eſpecially in adults; and 
in infants a diarrhoea, About the fourth 
ſtage the fever, called ſecondary, is often re- 
newed with conſtderable vehemence, and with 
various duration and event. In the latter 
ſtages the puſtules excite intolerable itching 
of the ſkin, and, if not prevented, inceſſant 
ſcratching and cutaneous denudation : the 
breath, exhalations and excretions are then of- 
fenſive to the ſmell. In the mild diſtin, the 
puſtules commonly begin to dry on the ninth 
day, and continue to the fourteenth in a pro- 
ceſs of exſiccation; but in the confluent, this 


ſtage begins about the eleventh day. 


The following are all unfavourable omens 
in ſmall pox: Sudden and premature erup- 
tion 
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tion of puſtules. In this firſt ſtage, iufants, 
eſpecially before dentition, are ſometimes 
ſnatched off in epileptick fits. The more 
{mall pox appear in the confluent, or in the 
diſtiat form, they are more or leſs. peril» 
ous. It is only where the diſtinct are 
crowded with puſtules on the face; or ac- 
companied with fever and putreſcency ; or 
with puſtules warty and lymphatick, that 
they are dangerous. Or, a natural mild ſmall 
pox may be rendered malignant from con- 
fined air, heated room, and regimen. In the 
catalogue of unfavourable ſymptoms, are the 
fever continuing pertinaceous ; and with pu- 
treſcency it is ſtill more dangerous: the puſ+ 
tules not ſufficiently filled -and diſtended, 
hard, or warty, or not filled with maturated 
pus; the top of the puſtules depreſſed; pale 
interſtices at their baſe ; ſudden retroceſſion 
or ſubſidence of the puſtules during the ſtage 
of maturation : ſevere inflammation of the 
fauces; difficult deglutition ; ſevere pain at 
the ſtomach, The ſecondary fever ariſing 
commonly about the receſſion and exſicca- 
tion of the puſtules, or ebb of maturation, is 
the moſt dangerous period of ſmall pox. The 
variolous criſis then is generally by diarrhea, 


or 
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or turbid urine, or both conjointly, or by fali- 
vation. It is evident that, as the cutaneous 
pores are blocked up, the abſorbed, and other 
floating pus, muſt be defecated by ſome 
groſſer excretory. Additional ſymtoms of 
alarm, eſpecially in the confluent, are, if the 
ſuppurating ſtage of the fever continues ſe- 
vere, the falivation ceaſes, and the hands do 
not then ſwell. When the putrefcency is 
virulent, the diſeaſe ſometimes proves fatal 
in a few days; but in moſt cafes on the 
eleverith; and ſometimes not until the four- 
teenth or ſeventeenth. Fatal ſymptoms of 
putreſcency are petechiæ, and bloody puf- 
tules; putrid urine and ſtools ; tumid em- 
phyſematous abdomen. 


Inoculated Small Pox. Between ſeven and 
"nine days, ſome ſlight fever ſucceeded by art 
eruption of puſtules ; in general not nume- 
rous, and the patients are very ſeldom con- 
; | fined to bed, or indiſpofed. In ninety-nine 
8 caſes out of an hundred, inoculation pro- 
bu duces” a diſtinct ſmall pox, void of danger. 
13 After inoculation from the maturated puſtules 
of real ſmall pox, and the uſual ſymptoms of 
"= | impregnation, 
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impregnation, mankind are ever after invul- 
nerable by this contagion. 


Chicken Pox. Baſtard or ſpurious; and 
diſtinguiſhed under the apellation of petite 
verole volante, ſtein pox, and ſwain pox. 
They are ſometimes epidemick, but inof- 
fenſive; and have given riſe to the ſuppo- 
ſition of a perſon's undergoing the natural 
{ſmall pox a ſecond time. The eruption 
forms very quickly into puſtules, of which 
the pus is not concocted, nor tenacious ; and 
after three or four days, incruſtations. 


Meaſles. Morbilli rubeola. From roo 
to 120th part of the community ſeem to 
be deſtroyed by meaſles. Morbillous mor- 
tality is to that of ſmall pox in the ratio of 
one to ten or twelve; and conſequently 
may be eſtimated at one of ſeventy- ſeven 
whom it attacks. Sydenham, long ago ob- 
ſerved, that meaſles, if judicioufly treated, 
are attended with very little danger ; but he 
ſhould at leaſt have qualified the expreſſion, 
by adding immediate and conſiderable dan- 
ger; for both immediately, and in their fu- 
ture conſequences, they are by no means ſo 

innocuous, 
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innocuous, Few eſcape this exotick con- 
tagion, eſpecially in childhood and in cities. 
It attacks the ſame perfons but once in life ; 
and, with us, is ſaid to be moſt epidemick in 
winter. 


Morbillous ſymptoms are fever, impaired 
appetite, heavineſs of the head and eyes, 
tomnolency, catarrh, acrid defluxion from 
the fauces, noſe, and eyes, with hoarſeneſs, 
ſneezing, and lachrymation ; ſhort dry cough, 
and ſome difficulty in reſpiration. Prior-to 


the eruption, there is generally anxiety about 


the breaſt, palpitation of the heart, itching 
of the face, peeviſhneſs, and conſiderable fe- 
ver. On the third or fourth day there is 
an eruption of ſmall red ſpots firſt on the 
face, reſembling the bites of ants or fleas, 
generally confluent and entangled, and broad 
on the trunk and extremities; but not ele- 
vated above the ſkin, nor riſing into puſtu- 
les, nor ſuppurating : the ſize and ſhape va- 
rious and irregular. About the ſixth day 
the eruption on the face begins to dry, and 
on the ninth, is totally obliterated with deſ- 
quamation of the cuticle. With the erup- 
tion the fever frequently does not ceaſe ; 

and 
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and the cough and difficulty in reſpiration 
often continue beyond the eruptive limits 
and cuticular deſquamation. The yſual 
criſis is by ſcaling of the cuticle, turbid 
urine, or diarrhoea, Unfavourable ſymp- 
toms are, too ſudden or too tardy eruption; 
pale or yellow eruption; great debility; 
and above all, pulmonick inflammation. The 
laſt in the train of morbillous evils and 
conſequences are, conſumption, anaſarca, 
ophthalmy. Sometimes, though rarely, mea- 
ſles have been ſeen in accompanyment with 
other eruptive fevers, as ſmall pox, and gan- 
grenous angina. 


Scarlet Fever. Febris ſcarlatina, ignis 
ſacer, ſcarlatina anginoſa. Its mortality in 
the London bills 1s added to the general fe- 
brile heap, This contagious epidemick 1s 
moſt frequent in the infant and adoleſcent 
age; it attacks families and ſchools about 
one time; and the ſame perſon. but once 
in life; and is ſaid to be moſt frequent in 
winter. It is generally accompanied with 
an anginous or ulcerous ſore throat, but not 
putrid. That genus or ſpecies of ſcarlet fe- 
ver which uſually accompanies angina gan- 

I grenoſa, 
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grenoſa, and is extremely dangerous, is here- 
after deſcribed. The ſymptoms of ſimple ſcar- 
let are the uſual febrile -precurſors ; on the 
ſecond, third, or fourth day, an eruption of 
broad irregular redneſs and ſpots ; general 
or partial only over the face, trunk, and 
extremities, and not elevated above the ſur- 
face: ſometimes the face is overſpread with 
a crimſon colour. Concomitant ſymptoms 
are, difficulty of ſwallowing, and uneaſineſs 
in the throat, redneſs, tenſion, and ſloughs: 
commonly alſo nauſea, ſickneſs at the ſto- 
mach, vomiting, vertigo, drowſineſs, head- 
ach, difficulty of breathing, anxiety, After 
three or four days more ; that 1s, between 
the ſixth and ninth, the cutaneous eruption 
and redneſs diſappears, with deſquama- 
tion of the cuticle, and harrafling pruriency. 
The uſual criſis is by ſweats, urine, fetid 
ſtools, and exſcreation of ſloughs. Some- 
times, a few days after the cuticular deſqua- 
mation, an anaſarcous ſwelling ſuddenly 
appears; and during the convaleſcent ſtate, 
from expoſure to cold air, or neglect of cu- 
taneous and other expurgation, anaſarca, hy- 
drothorax or aſcites have enſued. 


There 
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There are two or three other febrile erup- 
tions to which authors have appropriated 
diſtin& names, but by which very few of the 
human race are deſtroyed. Theſe are fe- 
bris urticata, bulloſa, and pemphigodes. 
In general, they conſiſt of red ſpots and ſe- 
rous veſicles on different parts of the ſkin, 
exciting heat and itching ; the urticata re- 
ſembling bliſters from the burning of net- 
tles. Some of theſe are mobile, receding 
and re-appearing, and prone to relapſe. Af- 
ter a few days, however, or at the utmoſt 
a few weeks, they vaniſh: and are not con- 
tagious nor epidemick. 


Plague. Peſtis. This febrile demon 
cannot now be called one of the mortal epi- 
demicks of Europe, except in the ſouth-eaſt 
extremity, inhabited by the Turks. The 
two greateſt peſtilences on record, happened 
in the ſixth and fourteenth centuries of our 
era; which, with more barbarous havock 
than that of Goths or Saracens, overwhelmed 
millions in three quarters of the globe in 
one indiſcriminate maſſacre. In London, 
before the general conflagration in 1666, 
of one half nearly of the old city, the plague 
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was very frequent: but ſince that event, 


or at the moſt two or three years after, 
it has been exterminated and baniſhed from 
us. That fortunate diſaſter which con- 
ſumed a magazine of putrefaction; together 
with widened ſtreets, ventilation, cleanli- 
neſs, and many other cauſes, have all con- 
tributed to the extinction of this exotick in- 
cendiary. For it is well known, that peſtilen- 
tial miaſma has been preſerved dormant 
many years in porous materials. From 
1592 to 1665, the plague appears to have 
had annually more or leſs ſhare in the mor- 
tality of the 'Britiſh metropolis; and add- 
ing together the different periods of its du- 
ration, amounts to twenty-five years. In 
1665, which is the moſt furious peſtilence 
in the London annals, the deaths amounted 
to 100,000 ; but in the eight preceding 
years, to only 113. Regiſters, in other parts 
of Europe, prove, that this diſeaſe has com- 
mitted direful carnage ſince our emanrcipa- 
tion. At Marſeilles they can enumerate 
twenty general plagues, which have ſuc- 
ceſſively laid waſte that populous city. Ma- 
ny other European cities and towns, du- 
ring the laſt and preſent century, and eſpe- 
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cially thoſe bordering on the Mediterranean, 
have, in a very ſhort ſpace of time, ſeverely 
ſmarted by peſtilence, and have been nearly 
depopulated. 


At preſent, in all the Mediterranean ports 
they are, from fatal experience, ſcrupulouſly 
vigilant to guard, by a circumvallation of 
alarm poſts, againſt the peſtilential infection, 
and the clandeſtine entry of infected goods 
or merchandize. It rarely now gains ad- 
mittance, by ſtealth into any of the Euro- 
pean ports; (Conſtantinople excepted) or 
even if imported to our ſhores, the wiſe pre- 
cautions and regulations, enacted by Qua- 
rantines, ſoon check its irruption and pro- 
greſs. This is a moſt intereſting epoch 
and improvement in the police of modern 
ſtates ; for the original inſtitution and rough 
draft of which, about 300 years ago, we 
are indebted to the Venetians. The politi- 
cal ordinances, however, enacted for the 
excluſion and ſuppreſſion of peſtilential con- 
tagion, were, until the preſent century, ex- 
tremely erroneous and impolitick. Formerly, 
the plague in London, and in moſt other Eu- 
ropean cities, where it was permitted to ſo- 
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Journ, was rendered infinitely more terrifick 
and deſtructive by injudicious legiſlative re- 
gulations; eſpecially by the barbarous ſa- 
crifice, and abſurd policy of ſick and found 
immured together, with a forlorn motto 
on their doors, until all were dead or re- 
covered. This was an effectual diſcou- 
ragement againſt an early alarm which, as in 
caſes of fire, is of the utmoſt importance. 
It is evident, by the London bills, that a 
mere handful, at any time, died in the pub- 
lick peſt-houſe ; conſequently, every corner 
of the city was polluted with infection. 


True plague is now chiefly chained down 
to Conſtantinople, and to Grand Cairo in 
Egypt, the two original, or at leaſt one of the 
hotbeds and | volcanos of peſtilence ; to ſeveral 
of the maritime towns of Aſia and Africa 
ſituated on the Archipelago and Mediterra- 
nean ; as Smyrna, Aleppo, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Algiers, &c. In many of theſe cities the peſ- 
tilential miaſma is hatched and accumulated 
into venomous malignity : it is in ſome nearly 
an annual, or triennial epidemick. At this 
day, plague almoſt ſolely wreaks its venom 
on the Mahometan nations, whoſe prejus 

dices 
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dices and.ignorance, rivetted by religious and 
predeſtinarian abſurdities, give licence and 
activity to its imperious domination. From 
ſuch implicit and enthuſiaſtick ſubmiſſion 
to the tenets of the Alcoran, joined to 
groſs ſtupidity in ſcience and philoſophy, 
the Mahometans are encouraged, defenceleſs 
and raſh, to brave this moſt malignant and 
terrible of the febrile hoſt. 


Fortunately for mankind, the peſtilential 
contagion ſpreads to a very ſmall diſtance 
through the air, without ſome contact or 
adheſion to infected goods and porous mate- 
tials ; or by perſonal communication and in- 
tercourſe of the ſound with the diſeaſed, 
The atmoſphere is not tainted to any con- 
ſiderable diſtance, A neighbour barricad- 
ing himſelf within his houſe, at a few yards 
diſtance from infection, may eſcape unhurt. 
If peſtilential contagion could be fo ſuddenly 
and widely ſcattered over a kingdom as 
epidemical influenza, the earth, in a few 
months, would be converted into an enor- 
mous church-yard, It is not like ſome other 
exotick poiſons of the exanthematous order, 
after enduring which once, mankind are ren- 
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dered invulnerable : the plague, as well as 
putrid fever, may attack the ſame perſon 
repeatedly. What propoxtion die cr reco- 
ver, I cannot aſcertain ; and indeed the pro- 
phylactic or preventitive, 1s infinitely the moſt 
important indication. Its invariable cha- 
racteriſtic features are buboes, carbuncles, 
and petechiz. The general progreſs of the 
ſymptoms are, great abaſement of ſtrength 
and of ſpirits, apprehenſion of death, de- 
jected countenance, and wildneſs of the eyes; 
nauſea, vomiting of bile ; headach, giddineſs, 
delirium ; weak irregular pulſe ; petechiæ, 
hemorrhages ; fetid breath and excretions ; 
buboes or boils in the inguinal, axillary, or 
jugular lymphatick glands ; and appearing 
early, or in the progreſs of the diſeaſe; be- 
ſides gangrenous carbuncles in different parts. 
According to the virulence of the contagion, 
and other co-operating cauſes, the diſeaſe 
may be fatal in a few hours, a few days, or 
in one, two, or three weeks. The poiſon 
arreſted in the lymphatic glands and ſuppu- 
rating, 1s a favourable preſage. Domeſtick 
animals, as quadrupeds and fowls, are liable 
to the infection, and to be changed into 
Carrion. 

Stealing 
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Sweating” Sickneſs, ephemera ſudatoria et 
elodes, cannot now be conſidered as an 
epidemick cauſe of mortality. Somewhat 
more than 300 years ago, this ſingular con- 
tagious and vagrant diſeaſe burſt out, for the 
firſt time, in the army of Henry VII. in his 
return to England from an expedition againſt 
France; and in four hours ſickneſs, numbers 
were exterminated: but by keeping warm 
in bed, under profuſe ſweats, the dangerous 
whirlpool generally was eſcaped. The ſame 
infection was imported into England at 
ſeveral ſubſequent intervals; but happily, 
its greateſt devaſtation was always of ſhort 
duration ; and this morbid meteor has long 
ſince diſappeared from our ifland, and from 
Europe. Its ſymptoms were continued pro- 
fuſe ſweats, extreme debility, fainting, anx- 
iety, reſtleſſneſs, pain in the ſtomach, thirſt, 
vertigo, quick irregular pulſe. Sometimes 
it was fatal in one day; and, if the fick ſur- 
vived to the ſeventh, they generally reco- 
vered. 


Of the prediſpoſing and occaſional Cauſes 
of fevers, intermittent and remittent, nervous 
and putrid, inflammatory, ſmall-pox, meaſles, 
| ſcarlet 
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ſcarlet, plague, ſweating fickneſs, The 
principal cauſes of the preceding genera of 
fevers may conveniently be preſented at one 
view, in abbreviation, We throw to one 
fide all that ſpecious romance and fapigat 
pompoſity, ſtrutting in the tinſel robes of 
proximate cauſes, and merely attend to the 
prediſponent and occaſional. Becauſe, after 
diving and climbing as aſſiduouſly as many 
of our fellow-labourers in ſearch of thoſe 
arcana, we experienced reiterated retrograda- 
tion; and, as in metaphyſicks, error ſup- 
planted by error. Neither do we attempt 
to pry into thoſe latent prediſpoſitions in 
the human organization, which renders them 
ſuſceptible to many various febrile impreſ- 
ſions. 
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The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
intermittent and remittent fevers are, cloudy 
winter and autumn: northern moraſſes: 
161 noxious miaſma or emanation from moraſſes, 
It! from countries and ſoils low, damp, woody, 
1118 uncultivated, eſpecially in warm climates, 
tf weather, and ſeaſons: atmoſphere moiſt 
4 and hot: foggy atmoſphere: unuſual irre- 
11 ae of the ſeaſons and atmoſphere; 
unuſual 
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unuſual continuance of cold rainy weather : 
damp night - air, eſpecially in warm un- 
healthy climates : exceſſive heats : burning 
zones and regions: ſudden viciſſitudes from 
heat to cold of the ſeaſons and weather: 
unuſually exceſſive and long continued heats: 
alſo damp weather, particularly when un- 
uſually warm for the ſeaſon and climate: 
damp ground-floors and habitations : damp 
ſheets and beds: fleeping in the open air, 
and on damp ground: ſudden ſtoppage of 
perſpiration : bile depraved, redundant : 
ſeptick miaſma introduced from without, 
or generated within the body : efforts of 
nature to diſencumber its functions and or- 
gans of ſome clogs or impurities. Perhaps 
rather contributing as exciting cauſes are 
paſſions of mind, fatigue, harſhips, long 
watching, hunger, thirſt, intoxication, ve 
nery, interruption of the excretions, &c. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
nervous and putrid fevers are, many or per- 
haps all of the preceding cauſes: noxious. 
miaſma or contagion, engendered from hu» 
man effluvia in cities, jails, hoſpitals, dirty, 
ſmall, crowded houſes and apartments, 

eſpecially 
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eſpecially in unventilated alleys and lanes ; 
accumulation of corporeal filth from want 


of cloathing, change of raiment, ſlothfulneſs; 


contagion concentrated in porous materials, 
furniture, raiment, and houſes : cadaverous 
exhalations, effluvia from putrid carcaſſes of 
animals, and from both animal and vegetable 
heaps in a ſtate of fermentative putrefaction : 
damp rainy ſeaſons: bad harveſt, and putrid 
grain; putrid diet animal or farinaceous : im- 
proper medical treatment of remittent fevers ; 
corrupted bile, or other ſecerned and excreted 
fluids, noxious in quantity or quality : profuſe 
evacuation, CS rents Lee 8 
paſſions of mind, intemperance in food or 
drink, ſtoppage of perſpiration, &c. Of mili- 
ary fever the cauſes are, eſtuation, hot regimen, 
and rooms, during fever or parturition, exceſſ- 
ive evacuations, weak conſtitutions, debility, 
preſſing paſſions, moiſt air, wet ſummer. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
inflammatory fevers and diary are, cold cli- 
mate and winter: cold winds : change of 
ſeaſons : heat of the atmoſphere : inſolation : 
exceſſive labour, exerciſe, and fatigue : vi- 
olent paſſions of mind: long watching: 
| cold 
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cold drink when the body is heated : intox- 
ication with ſpirituous liquors : crude chyle : 
heating ſtimulating diet: diſordered ſtomach, 
plethora : exceſs of coagulable lymph and its 
tenacity : menſtrual, lacteal, hæmorrhoidal, 
arthritick ; warm baths ; excruciating pain. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
ſmall pox, meaſles, ſcarlet fever, and ſweating 
ſickneſs, are unknown, both as to their ſource 
and nature : the two firſt are exotick leavens. 
Of plague : venomous effluvia in certain hot 
climates, from putrid animal exhalations and 
filth, ſuch as the ſtagnant canals and reſer- 
voirs of putridity in the city of Grand Cairo : 
putrid emanations from ſwarms of dead lo- 
cuſts. Prediſpoſing cauſes to peſtilential in- 
fection are, long watching, hunger, poor diet, 
intemperance, exceſs of venery, fatigue, ter- 


ror, fear, debility, low ſpirits, &c. 


With reſpect to the great ſources of fe- 
vers, noxious miaſma from moraſſes, con- 
tagion from human effluvia, and animal 
bodies, and that from ſpecifick unknown 
origin, I ſhall make a few obſervations. Of 
what elementary nature miaſma and conta- 
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gion confiſt ; the analyſis of their minute 
atoms; whether animalculz, or to us invi- 
ſible emanations, I pretend not to decide. 
Of ſmall pox, meaſles, ſcarlet” fever, and 
ſweating ſickneſs, we are totally ignorant of 
their origin and eſſence. We, however, 
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l know to a certainty, and it is of infinitely 
[| more importance to the publick ſafety, that 
11:10 neither marſhy miaſma, nor thoſe from 
Ih human effluvia, ſpread to any confiderable 
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diſtance through the air. Even by the 
plague the atmoſphere is tainted to a very 
inconſiderable diſtance; and mankind find an 
aſylum and ſanctuary within a few yards. 
Nor do marſhy miaſma emitted from the 
earth, mount or diffuſe themſelves to any 
conſiderable diſtance in the air: the inha- 
bitants at the top of a hill have continued 
healthy, whilſt thoſe ſituated in a ſwamp at 
the bottom, have been infeſted with inter- 
mittents, and remittents. To what diſtance 
the contagion of ſmall pox, meaſles, and 
ſcarlet fever extend through the air, I am 
ignorant : like the plague, the two for- 
mer have been tranſplanted to diſtant regi- 
ons, in animal bodies, or in polluted porous 
materials. Another important diſcovery of 
modern 
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modern times is, that by fire and ſmoke, the 
heat of a baker's oven, the moſt virulent 
contagion may be annihilated, when con- 
centrated in apparel, ſpungy materials, ſhips, 
houſes, &c. 


Of Febrile Prognoflicks. The event of all 
the preceding fevers (intermittent excepted) 
is terminated with precipitancy in a few 
days, or, at the utmoſt, a few weeks in reco- 
very, in death, or in ſome other diſeaſe. 
The predictions in fevers, and indeed in all 
diſeaſes, ſhould be deduced from the com- 
parative mortality at different ages; the 
comparative mortality by different fevers ; 
the ſymptoms pecuhar to each genus, he- 
ther ominous or propitious; and the gene- 
ral ſymptoms applicable to an intire group 
or claſs. Theſe enrich medicine with a rud- 
der, compaſs and quadrant : in them con- 
fiſt the tactick and the ſublime of medical 
divination. We have already treated of 
the three former, and have now only te 
add the general febrile predictions. 


It is foreign to my plan, to ſquander time 
or words, in eulogy or cenſure of thoſe elabo- 
| rate 
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rate treatifes on the pulſe and urine, and 
their preſumed extenſive application to the 
diagnoſtick and prognoſtick of diſeaſes, OF 
ſtrength and weakneſs, hardneſs and ſoft- 
neſs, fulneſs and inanition, ſlowneſs, cele- 
rity, velocity, ſaliency, intermiſſion, irregu- 
larity, and a few other diſtinctions of the 
circulation and arterial pulſation, we are 
competent judges ; and of the meaſurement 
of velocity to a {till greater nicety with the 
ſtop-watch. But, with all due reverence to 
Galen and his copyiſts, down to De Bordeu, 
in diſcriminating the multitude and variety, 
if I may be permitted the expreſſion, of 
complicated tones, combinations, diviſions, 
ſubdiviſions, chromaticks and chords in the 
arterial vibrations, we confeſs the bluntneſs 
and incapacity of our tangible organs. We 
have ſtill fewer ſcruples to diſclaim that af- 
feed ſagacity and alchymiſtical intuition, 
of forming auguries from the urine ; from 
its innumerable ſhades, intermixtures, pel- 
licles, precipitation, and ſediment. This is, 
cven in our time, one of the decoys in vati- 
cination to inveigle the ignorant and cre- 
dulous ; the ſtale manceuvres and chiromancy 
of vagabond empiriciſm and impoſture. 


A few 
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A few words will finiſh our general re- 
marks on the pulſe. From phyſiology, we 
know that the whole maſs of blood is cir- 
culated round the body. from the heart, its 
lever and center, to the circumference, and 
back again, in the ſpace of a few minutes. 
But in the. velocity of the crimſon torrent 
and arterial pulſation, prodigious variations 
enſue from age, ſex, conſtitution, peculiar 
temperament, climate, ſeaſon, food, drink, 
mental paſſions, exerciſe, reſt, ſleep, wak- 
ing, health, different diſeaſes, and different 
periods of the day. It is therefore, ſingly, 
a precarious ſign; and did time permit, there 
would be no difficulty in demonſtrating the 
urine to be infinitely more fallible. From 
infancy to old age, the velocity of the blood 
decreaſes, and is one half ſlower: in the 
adult and middle age, between ſixty and 
eighty pulſations every minute is the uſual 
natural pace: the febrile pulſe is mfrked 

at 96, and is ſometunes ſpurred to 130 or 
140; and in infants ſometimes outſtrips the 
diviſions of time or accurate menſuration. 


All fevers with dangerous ſymptoms may 
— be termed malignant; but in general, this 
| K term 
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term is appropriated to fevers, intermitteut, 
remittent, nervous, putrid, exanthematous, 
and alſo. to ſome of thoſe complicated with 
topical inflammation, General prognoſticks 
of danger are indicated by a concatenation 
of few or many of the following ſymp- 
toms, which may, in ſome degree, be tranſ- 
poſed to the intire febrile claſs ; and to 
the phlogiſtick order . not. yet ſurveyed : 
as the brain, lungs, abdominal viſcera, and 
organs indiſpenſible to life, much deranged : 
debility in the executive and legiſlative func- 
tions; or vital, natural, and animal: ſigus of 
putrefactions. 1 


We ſhall enumerate the principal of thoſe 
in detail. The pulſe weak, quick, flutter- 
ing, ſalient, irregular, intermittent, its ſyſ- 
tole duplicated, its velocity 1 30 or 140; ten- 
dency to faint or fainting in an erect poſ- 
ture; cold extremities: the reſpiration ſlow, 
laborious, quick, cold; all the ſubſidiary 
muſcles of reſpiration labouring to diſtend 
the thorax ; deep interrupted fighs, hiccup ; 
$i itt particular noiſe in reſpiration, as if mucus 
1 plugged up the throat and lungs: the ſto- 
| mach very weak, with nauſea, ſickneſs, vo- 
rmliting, deſire of acids; deglutition difficult, 


| ſtruggling 
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ſtruggling, and with noiſe; involuntary ex- 
cretion of feces and urine; thirſt; the 
tongue, teeth, and lips foul, and furred with 
a black gelatinous incruſtation; the urine 
pale, red, black, fetid ; intenſe burning heat 
in the abdomen ; the belly tumid and putted; 
fetid candaverous ſmell: and exhalations ; 
clammy ſweats, eſpecially in the breaft : 
the blood if drawn not coagulating: cutane- 
ous petechiæ, like ſmall bruiſes in different 
parts; ſubcutaneous effuſions ; hemorrhages : 
weakneſs, confuſion, irregularity in the in- 
tellectual functions; the manners different 
from natural; in the ſpeech or actions ſome- 
thing unuſual; loquacity ; no ſleep; coma 
or delirium furious, or low and mutter- 
ing; in the countenance and eyes perturba- 
tion, agitation, amazemeut, deſpondency, 
deſpair, anxiety; attempts to riſe out of 
bed; throwing off the bed-cloaths, inceſſant 
toſſing about the bed; forgetfulnels, loſs of 
memory, ſo as not to know the neareſt 
friend; refuſing or exſpuating food, drink, or 
medicines ; moats floating before the eyes, 
and objects ſeen as through a cloud; total 
inattention to every object; twitching and 
ſpaſms of the tendons at the wriſt : catch- 
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ing and picking with the hands and fingers 
at the bed-cloaths, as if feeling for ſome ob- 
jet ; ſtarting of the muſcles, convulſions ; 
trembling of the hands and tongue when 


thruſt out; ſupine poſture ; inability to ſup- 


port themſelves erect or ſitting ; ſliding 
down to the foot of the bed: livid noſe ; 


_ collapſed cheeks and temples; ſunk and 
glazy eyes; dead, ghaſtly countenance, cold 
| extremities. 


It has been aſſerted by authors, that no 
certain febrile preſages can be formed be- 


fore the periodical criſis; but this is anti- 
quated and erroneous. In tropical climates, 
the critical days are much more certain and 


evident than in northern regions: and as 
tranſmitted from the prognoſtical Alcoran 


of Hippocrates, are the 3d or 4th, 5, 7, 9, 


11, 14, 17, 20; which amounts to rather 
more than one half critical, and the remain- 
der non-critical. On ſuch critical days the 
event is generally moſt deciſive, whether 


ſalutary or fatal; in the non - critical it 


is a temporary reſpite. Beſides, in tropical 
climates, the moon is obſerved to have con- 


ſiderable influence on febrile paroxiſms, and 
criſis. 
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criſis, As to the effect of febrile criſis on 
the human excretories, we have been ſuffi- 
ciently explicit. The favourable termina- 
tion of fevers is chiefly diſcovered by eeſſation 
of delirium, abatement of the frequency of 
the pulſe ; mild ſweats equally diffuſed ; the 
urine depoſiting a ſediment freely and copi- 
ouſly ; coolneſs of the ſkin ; return of na- 
tural ſleep and appetite ; and food recruiting 
the loſt ſtrength. The ſtorm is then ſub- 
ſided, and the ſhip arrived at anchor. 


* 


HE phlogiſtick group of febrile diſ- 

eaſes are now to be reviewed, The 
majority of theſe in their immediate cauſes 
and mode of cure, intimately anaſtomoſe; 
and the principal differences in the ſymp- 
toms are to be aſcribed to the different or- 
gans and parts enraged by inflammation. 
Theſe are not like the generality of the pre- 
ceding feyers, in which moſt of the cor- 
poreal functions participate: here, in many 
caſes, one ſingle portion of the human or- 
ganization is originally transfixed with pain 
K 3 and 
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and commotion ; and doomed to bear the 
brunt of the hydraulick torrent and inunda- 
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tion. After mature conſideration, we ima- 
gired it would occaſion leſs confuſion and 


burthen to the memory, to detach a few 
diſeaſes from the phlogiſtick legion. In- 
flammation of the ears, eyes, inteſtines, kid- 
ncys, and bladder, are incorporated amongſt 


the other diſeaſes by which thoſe various or- 


gans are liable to be inveſted. I am aware 


that this does not quadrate with the ſtiff 
etiquette of noſological parade: but, with- 
out digreſſing into a critical diſquiſition on 
this ſubject, I ſhall content myſelf with ſim- 
ply acknowledging that I am no convert to 
any of thoſe modern pedagogues in morbid 
arrangement and nomenclature. With fimi- 
lar and intentional omiſſion, I avoid the tech- 
nical ſubtilities of parenchymatous and mem- 
branaceous inflammation ; 


Inflammation of the Brain, Phrenitis vera, 
As a primary diſeaſe, it is very rare in this 
kingdom. Tt is much more frequent in 
tropical and hot climates: and is the febrile 
calenture of thoſe ſcorching regions. With 
us it is 1 Hupen in different 

nien: 
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fevers : and may either affect the brain and 
medullary ſubſtance, or its inveſting mem- 
branes : and in the former caſe the delirium 
is faid to be mild, Morbid diſſections have 
proved, that when inflammation was be- 
lieved to be preſent, none could be diſco- 
vered; and in other caſes, that the brain 
was inflamed, without exprefling the uſual 
ſymptoms. Of idiopathick phrenzy, the 
ſymptoms are, fever, excruciating and deep 
ſeated headach, reſtleſſneſs, and want of ſleep ; 
intolerance of light and noiſe, with acute ſen- 
ſibility and irritability ; red, prominent, fe- 
rocious eyes; audacious, and fluſhed counte- 
nance ; contracted and languid pulſe; throbb- 
ing of the temporal arteries; noiſe in the 
ears; change in the voice; impetuous de- 
lirium, and the patient, with difficulty, re- 
ſtrained in bed; dry parched tongue, but 
ſometimes no complaint of thirſt 3 coſtive- 
neſs; limpid urine, It is extremely dan- 
gerous and precipitate, terminating in a few 
days in recovery, death, or ſome other diſ- 
caſe ; and is rarely protracted beyond a week. 
The favourable critis is various: by naſal he- 
morrhage, ſweats, diarrhoea, turbid” urine : 
but on any irregularity or intemperance, con- 

K 4 valeſcents 
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valeſcents are prone to relapſe, The pre- 
diſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are, warm cli- 
mate; inſolation, eſpecially with the head 
uncovered ; ſudden ſuppreſſion of the puer- 
peral lochia ; intoxication ; . violent paſſions 
of mind ; ambition, anger, grief, profound 
contemplation, unremitting ſtudy 5 long de- 
privation of ſleep; external injuries; eryſi- 
pelas, or ſcald head prematurely repelled ; 
violent exerciſe ; ſymptomatick. 


Angina: cynanche, quinſey ; and diſtin» 
guiſhed into the inflammatory; and into 
the putrid, gangrenous, or malignant. The 
mortality by quinſey and ſore throat, ap- 
pears in the London bills inconſiderable; 
and without diſcrimination of the inflam- 
matory and putrid. Inflammatory angina 
is a general and frequent affliction in both 
ſexes, and eſpecially in ours and ſome north- 
ern regions. Adults more than infants; and 
ſome individuals more than others, are ob- 
noxious to it: its reign is in ſpring and 
autumn, on the change and viciſſitudes of 
the ſeaſons, or of heat and cold. In that 
very different ſpecies, the Gangrenous An- 
gina, the ancient authors are nearly barren 


ot 
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of information : ſome years this is epidemick 
and contagious in different parts of our 
iſland ; and is much more inimical to child - 
hood and adoleſcence than to adults; diſ- 
charging its venom on ſchools, and the 
younger branches of families. 


The principal differences in inflamma- 
tory angina are in the parts affected, and 
the degrees of inflammation ; which may 
be in one or in both ſides; and variouſly 
extended over the mucous membrane of the 
fauces, tonſils, velum, uvula, pharynx, and 
larynx. The uſual ſymptoms are difficulty 
and pain in deglutition, and ſometimes in 
reſpiration ; internal intumeſcence and red- 
neſs of the fauces, ſtiffneſs of the neck, and 
the lower jaw moved with pain ; frequent 
and difficult in excreation of viſcid mucus 
and faliva, and clammineſs of the mouth 
and throat; impediment in the diſtinct arti- 
culation of words and ſpeech; noiſe and dart- 
ing pain in the cars ; fluſhed face, prominent 
eyes; quick, ſtrong, and hard pulſe; anxi- 
ety, reſtleſſneſs; ſometimes conſiderable con- 
tiguous tumor externally ; and in violent in- 
flammation, neceſſity of an erect poſture of 

the 


When fatal, it is by ſuffocation. The pre- 
diſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are cold air in- 
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the head, to prevent ſuffocation : the more 
the pharynx is affected, deglutition is propor- 
tionally interrupted ; and ſome cannot ſwal- 
low food or liquids during ſeveral days. The 
criſis is in a few days, at the utmoſt in a 
week or two, by reſolution, or by ſuppura- 
tion; ſeldom or ever by gangrene. Reſo- 
lation or diſcuſſion is accompanied with co- 
pious excreation and ſalivation; and fre- 
quently with critical perſpiration, ſweats, 
urine, Suppuration may be artificially diſ- 
charged, or may ſpontaneouſly burſt inter- 
nally or extefnally. With judicious and op- 
portune aſſiſtance, there is trifling danger. 


ſpired cold and moiſt air: perſpiration ſud- 
denly checked, eſpecially on the neck; cold 
water drank when the body is heated: epi- 
demical influence of the air and ſeaſons. 


Inflammation principally attached to the 
muſcles of the os hyoides, glottis, larynx, and 
trachea, is fortunately far leſs frequent than 
the former. In this, the current of air beiny 
. there is neceſſarily difficulty and 

pain 
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pain in reſpiration, quick ſhort breathing, 
ſenſe of ftrangulation, great anxiety and reſt- 
leſſneſs; acute ſqueaking or ringing ſound 
of the voice ; quick and irregular pulſe. Of 
that diſeaſe, which at leaſt in ſymptoms has 
conſiderable analogy with the preſent, and 
called with us the Croup, we are hereafter to 
treat. We may here, however, with pro- 
pricty, ſubjoin two other inflammations, the 
Angina Parotidea, and the Gloſſitis. The 
Angina Parotidea is often epidemick, but not 
dangerous. It commences as a glandular tu- 
mor externally, at the articulation of the 
lower jaw, becoming gradually more enlarged 
and unequally diftuſed, increafing to the 
fourth day, and from thence declining: and 
often. 1s ſucceeded by ſwelling of the male 
teſticles, or of the female breaſts. The Gloſ- 
ſitis is rarely a primary diſeaſe ; but moſtly 
complicated with angina, or venereal faliva- 
tion. Its fymptoms are obvious; pain and 
ſwelling of the tongue; ſpeech and degluti- 
tion exerciſed with difficulty, headach, reſt- 
leſſneſs, flow of ſaliva. If violent in the ex- 
treme, there is danger of ſuffocation or ſtarv- 
ing. N 


The 
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The ſtrong cardinal outlines in the features 
of Angina Gangrenoſa are, ſymptoms of ner- 
vous and putrid fever, with ulcerations in the 
tonſils. Upon theſe we ſhall enlarge in their 
rotine and detail: ſoreneſs or uneaſineſs in 
the fauces and throat ; ſtiffneſs of the neck ; 
headach, nauſea, and vomiting ; the fauces 
and tonſils inflamed, but ſeldom in any con- 
fiderable degree, of a ſhining crimſon co- 
lour, with aſh - coloured ſpots on the ton- 
fils, and ſloughs, forming ſoon into cor- 
roding ulcers; ſome pain is felt in deg- 
lutition; there is ſudden proſtration of 
ſtrength ; depreſſion of ſpirits ; anxiety and 
oppreſſion at the breaſt ; ſmall, quick, and 
fluttering pulſe ; dizzineſs in the head; ſlight 
delirium, eſpecially at the nocturnal exacery 
bation ; heayy, red, and watery eyes; the 
tongue foul at the root; in ſome the voice 
hoarſe ; and in moſt the noſtrils excoriated by 
a ſharp defluxion; the breath unuſually fetid, 
and generally the fecal diſcharge : the exter- 
nal tumor of the fauces, when viſible, which, 
ſo far as my experience reaches, was rarely 
the caſe, is edematous, indenting by preſſure. 
In moſt caſes there is a cutaneous effloreſcence 
overſpreading the face, neck, and other _ 

> 
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of the body, in ſmall points, ſcarcely eminent, 
or in confuſed and confluent blotches : the 
period of this eruption and of its duration 
varies; and with its recedence there is deſ- 
quamation of the cuticle. 


This is infinitely more dangerous than the 
inflammatory angina, terminating ſalutary or 
fatal from the third to the ſeventh day, ac- 
cording to the degrees of virulence and medi- 
cal aid. Alarming ſymptoms are, great debi- 
lity ; cutaneous petechiæ; the internal func- 
tions of the brain much deranged ; weak, 
quick, fluttering, and irregular pulſe z livid 
colour of the ulcers; refuſal of drink and 
medicine ; together with the other inauſpi- 
cious ſymptoms enumerated under febrile 
prognoſticks in general. I have ſeen not 
only petechiz, but alſo putreſcent hemor- 
rhages from the noſe and gums in this diſeaſe. 
At the criſis there are often fetid ſtools; but 
whether critical, or from the acrid matter ſwal- 
lowed, may bediſputed. General ſweats and ex- 
ereation of the ulcerous ſloughs are favourable 
omens. By the ſpeedy and judicious aſſiſtance of 
remedies and regimen, very few, compared to 
the ſick and infected, fink. It is epidemick and 

contagious: 
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contagious : but of the ſource or nature of 
the contagion, we are unacquainted. 


Inflammation of the Lungs and Organs of 
Reſpiration, is a frequent inflammation in 
northern climates ; and moſt fo in ſpring, au- 
tumn, and winter; when the body, hy- 
draulick canals, and blood are in a ſtate of in- 
flammatory diathefis : it generally encounters 
the robuſt vigorous conſtitution, thoſe of 
ſtrong muſcular fibre, and denſe rich blood; 
the athletick ruſtick, manufacturer, and arti- 
zan; thoſe in the prime, and in all the inter- 
yals between twenty and the decline of life : it 
is very rare in infancy, as in idiopathick diſ- 
eaſe, and ſeldom under puberty, or in old age. 
It is moſt univerſal amongſt the male ſex; 
and in all probability, both more univerſal 
and deſtructive amongſt the neceſſitous labo- 
rious maſs of the community. We alfo read 
in authors, of ſpring pleuriſies as no unuſual 
affliction in ſome climates conſiderably nearer 
to the equator than ours. I apprehend, that 
in the London regiſters the mortality by pul- 
monick inflammation is under-rated, and per- 
haps delegated to impoſthume and * 
tion. 


Noſologiſts 
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Noſologiſts have enumerated ſeveral extra- 
neous ſymptoms as complicated ſpecies of 
pleuriſy and peripneumony; ſuch as bilious, 
eryſipelatous, catarrhal, rheumatick, inter- 
coſtal, arthritick, verminous, flatulent, ſcor - 
butick, putrid, and malignant: moſt of 
which are merely ſymptomatick : for neither 
rheumatick pains in the intercoſtal muſcles, 
nor flatulence pent up in the inteſtines, can 
impoſe on medical diſcernment as genuine 
pleuriſy. The primary ſeat of pulmonick in- 
flammation, whether in the parenchyma or 
internal viſcus, or in its inveſting membranes, 
is not clearly eſtabliſhed in medical diagnoſ- 
ticks; and therefore we comprehend pleu- 
riſy and peripneumony under one genus: 
in moſt eaſes they are complicated; and it 
is now doubted whether any pure perip- 
neumony occurs without the pleura alſo par- 
ticipating in the affliction. The inflam- 
mation conkned to the pleura alone, was de- 
ſcribed as unaccompanied with expectoration; 
hence the diſtinction of dry and humid ſpe- 
cies; and in genuine pleuriſy the pain was 
repreſented as more acute than in peripneu- 
mony. 


The 
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The ſymptoms of pulmonick inflamma- 


tion are fever, darting pungent pain fixed like 


a dagger in ſome part of the cheſt, the fide, 
breaſt, or back; and ſometimes ſhooting to 
the ſcapula and clavicle : ſometimes the pain 
15 more dull and obtuſe; and its ſituation 


 ofteneſt in the ſide, about the middle of the 


ribs, between the ſternum and ſpine; and 


commonly confined to one lobe. At the in- 


vaſion there is ſhivering, reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, 
ſucceeded by heat : hot actelerated labori- 
ous reſpiration ; load and oppreſſion at the 
breaſt ; urgent, ſhort, and painful cough ; 
and very early in the diſeaſe more. or leſs 
expeQoration, ſtreaked with blood; the pain 
is exaſperated by inſpiration and coughing, 
and moſtly fixed, but ſometimes veering or 
ſhifting : the pulſe quick, full, hard, and 
tenſe, like a ſtretched chord; the blood drawn 
forms a buffy tenacious cruſt on the coagu- 
Jum ; the urine 1s of a florid colour : from 
the violence of pain, patients are often una- 
ble to lay on either ſide, but compelled to re- 


cline half-ere&t on their backs: when the 
inflammation 1s violent, or both pulmonick 


lobes affailed, there is inexpreſſible anxiety 
and ſtruggle in reſpiration, florid counte- 
nance, 
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nance, - prominent eyes; with other ſymp- 
toms of obſtructed circulation, and return 
of blood from the head, and menacing ſuffo- 
cation. In the advanced or dangerous ſtage 
of the diſeaſe, the pulſe is weak, ſoft, and 
irregular, Sometimes there is nauſea of 
the ſtomach; and ſometimes delirium, 


The termination of pulmonick inflam- 
mation 18 by reſolution, by ſuppuration, by 
gangrene, by fatal effuſion of blood, or ex- 
udation of coagulable lymph into the cel- 
lular texture. Favourable ſymptoms are, 
as in anginous excreation, facility in expec- 
toration, without much exertion or cough- 
ing, copious, of due conſiſtence, a little yel- 
low, white, thick, ſlightly ſtreaked with 
blood; the ſooner this is concocted and ex- 
creted, the ſooner is the criſis; leſs urgent 
and painful cough; freer breathing; abate- 
ment in the heat of the body and velocity of 
the pulſe; general perſpiration; depoſition 
of ſediment in the urine; naſal hemorrhage; 
diſperſion of the pain, hitherto fixed in the 
thorax, about the ſhoulders, back, or arms; 
eryſipelas in ſome external part; puſtular 


eruption about the breaſt, neck, and ſcapulz ; 
"= abſceſſes 
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abſceſſes in different parts. A criſis, when 
favourable, always enſues within ſeven, or 
at the utmoſt fourteen days; and after ſuch 
criſis, expectoration may continue copious 
ſeveral days. | 


Inauſpicious ſymptoms are, the reſpiration 
ſtruggling and laborious in the extreme; 
dry pertinacious cough ; no expeQtoration, 
or with difficulty; ſuppreſſed expectoration; 
obtuſe pain, with difficult reſpiration; fre- 
quent violent cough exaſperating the pain; 
the pain changing from one ſide into the 
other; the pulmonick lobes in both ſides in- 
flamed ; the breathing intolerable and ſuf- 
focating, except in an erect poſture, and even 
then with laborious anxiety ; the face turgid 
and florid, or pale, with features of conſter- 
nation; violent headach ; delirium ; remiſ- 
ſion ſucceeded by relapſe ; exceſſive ſweats ; 
dry ſkin ; weak, ſoft, and irregular pulſe ; 
{ſudden ceſſation of pain; grumous livid ex- 
peQtoration ; rattling noiſe in the thorax, as 
if plugged up by phlegm ; dejected counte- 
nance, ſqualid ſunk eyes; great proſtration 
of ſtrength ; cold clammy partial ſweats; 
limpid urine; florid blood coughed up, or 
white 
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white and glutinous matter reſembling the 
branches of blood · veſſels. Effuſion of blood, 
and exudation of coagulable lymph into the 
pulmonary cellular texture, bronchial veſicles 
and air- pipes, is more frequently than gan- 
grene, the cauſe of ſuffocation and death. 
The occurrence of either is ſeldom later than 
fourteen days. There is alſo great danger 
of pulmonick inflammation, perſevering be- 
yond ſeven or, at the utmoſt, fourteen days, 
and without any conſiderable remiſſion or 
ſigns of reſolution, terminating in ſuppura- 
tion ; of which the diagnoſticks are hereafter 
marked. Authors have likewiſe deſcribed a 
malignant peripneumony, Which ſeems to be 
a complication of the preceding deleterious 
ſymptoms, and of putrid fever. 


There is, however, a ſpecies of pulmo- 
nick affliction, the ſpecifick diagnoſticks of 
which it would be unpardonable to omit ; 
becauſe it has often and fatally been either 
confounded with, and treated as genuine 
pulmonick inflammation, or flighted as a 
catarrh. This is named Peripneumonia No- 
tha; whoſe ſymptoms, at the onſet, are am- 
biguous. It 1s moſt frequent in perſons old, 

L 2 phlegmatick, 
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phlegmatick, fat, weak, emaciated, ſubje& to 
catarrh, addicted to fermented and ſpirituous 
liquors ; and in foggy weather and rainy win- 
ters. It appears in the ſame ſeaſons with ge- 
nuine pulmonick inflammation, and with ca- 
tarrh; that is, in ſpring and autumn; and fre- 
quently under the veil of a violent catarrh. 
The fever and heat are inconſiderable; the 
pulſe not hard nor tenſe ; but there is ſtraitneſs 
and difficulty of breathing, and load at the 
breaſt, with anxiety and gaſping for breath; 
urgent violent cough, with ſome expectora- 
tion, and ſometimes exciting vomiting ; gid- 
dineſs of the head ; rending headach ; ſome- 
times drowſineſs. It is ſometimes ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly aggravated, and ſuffocates 
the patient. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
pulmonick inflammation are, epidemick ſtate 
of the air; ſudden viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons 
and weather from heat to cold; ſudden ſup- 
preſſion of perſpiration, or of pulmonary ex- 
halation ; inſpiration of cold air ; ſudden ex- 
poſure to keen cold air, eſpecially after breath- 
ing in a warm room, or drinking warm li 

quors ; cold liquors drank when the body is 
| heated; 
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heated; intemperance and ſottiſhneſs, parti- 
cularly in ſpirituous liquors ; dry cold winds; 
ſtrong muſcular exerciſe, or manual labour ; 
repulſion of cutaneous eruption, febrite or 
chronic; exficcation of old ulcers ; ſuppreſ- 
ſion of habitual evacuation and eruption; 
tranſlation to and depoſition of morbid matter 
on the lungs ; conſequence and dregs of ſmall 
pox and meaſles; ſymptomatick from ſome 
other diſeaſes, 


Inflammations of the heart, mediaſtinum 
and diaphragm, as ſolitary, are very rare diſ- 
eaſes. The ſymptoms of Carditis are ſevere 
fever; pain and anxiety in the region of the 
heart; difficulty of breathing; cough; irre- 
gular pulſe; palpitation, ſyncope. Inflam- 
mation of the diaphragm, paraphrenitis : the 
ſymptoms are, acute fever, intenſe pain in 
the breaſt darting to the back, and increaſed 
by inſpiration, coughing and ſneezing, and by 
natural exertian at ſtool and urine ; reſtleſſ- 
neſs, anxiety, dry cough, quick convulſive 
breathing; ſneezing, hiccup, nauſea, vomit- 
ing ; compulſive painful grin on the counte- 
nance, delirium. When it occurs, it is ge- 
nerally complicated with inflammation of the 
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adjacent organs, in either the thorax or the 
abdomen. As the heart is the main ſpring of 
the blood's circulation, and the diaphragm the 
principal agent in reſpiration, it is evident 
that inflammation in either muſt be ex- 
tremely dangerous. 


Inflammation of the Liver, hepatitis, acute 
and chronic. Both ſpecies are much more 
frequent in tropical climates and warm re- 
gions, than in northern and cold; and more 
ſo in the former during the hotteſt ſeaſons 
of the year. The ſenſibility of the liver be. 
ing dull, its inflammation is leſs painful than 
that of any other viſcus. The ſymptoms 
are, fever, pain in the right fide under the 
falſe ribs, and felt at the correſponding clavi- 
cle, ſcapula, and hand; ſenſation of heat and 
heavineſs in the hepatick region; difficulty 
of breathing, more eſpecially when the in- 
flammation inveſts tlie ſuperior convex part 
of the liver; there is often dry cough; nau- 
ſea, bilious vomiting, and diarrhœa; the 
urine of a fiery or ſaffron· colour; ; and gene- 
rally, but not always, the eyes, countenance, 
and ſkin more or leſs of a jaundice tinge ; 
the BOY not remarkably diſturbed 3 but 

thirſt, 
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thirſt. Sometimes hepatick inflammation is 
entangled with that of ſome contiguous or- 
gaus of the lungs ot abdomen, and with their 
reſpective features. The acute hepatitis, but 
not the chronic, is uſually terminated in a 
few days, at the utmoſt fourteen or twenty- 
one, by diſcuſſion, ſuppuration, or gangrene. 
Critical reſolution may be variouſly accom- 
panied with bilious diarrhoea and urine, na- 
ſal or hemorrhoidal hemorrhage, copious bi- 
lous ſweats. Suppuration is not an unfre- 
quent termination: after which many ſur- 
vive, but with difficult and flow recovery. 
The purulency may be expurgated by abſorp- 
tion, by the biliary duds, by eroſion of the 
abdominal muſcles, or by an artificial opening 
when the abſceſs is perceptible externally ; 
and ſometimes it erodes the diaphragm and 


lungs. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cay/es are, 
burning climates; acrid viſcid bile ; the 
blood tenacious and glutinous in confiſtence z 
calculi, ſteatome, worms in the biliary 
ducts; bilious vomiting ; ſudden refrigera- 
tion of the body when heated, and obſtruc- 
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ted perſpiration 3 thirſt, and not ſufficient 
dilution of the blood ; intoxication and abuſe 
of ſpirituous liquors; poiſons ; external in- 
juries ; violent exerciſe ; paſſions of mind; 
inveterate hypochondriaſm ; tranſlation of 
purulent matter to the liver; ſymptom- 
atick, 


Inflammation of the Spleen is a rare occur- 
rence : ſchirrus of that organ is far more fre- 
quent. The Peritonitis 1s alſo an uncom- 
mon inflammatory vagrant : it will be re- 
vived hereafter under Puerperal Fever. 


Inflammation of the ſtomach, gaſtritis. Not- 
withſtanding the inceſſant irritation and diſ- 
tinction of this ſenſible organ, by innumer- 
able varieties of food and drink, yet its in- 
flammation is a rare event. The ſymp- 
toms, acute fever; fixed burning pain and 
heat in the region of the ſtomach, aggra- 
vated by preſſure; frequent nauſea and vo- 
miting after taking any nouriſhment ; anx- 
iety, reſtleſſneſs; weak, hard, intermittent 
pulſe ; frequently delirium ; univerſal debi- 
lity. It may prove fatal in the ſpace of a 
few days, or even of a few hours : there are 

difterent 
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different gradations of ſeverity and danger, 
The termination is by reſolution, ſuppura- 
tion, gangrene. The prediſpoſing and occa- 
ſional cauſes are, all the cauſes of topical in- 
flammations in general ; poiſons ſwallowed ; 
cold water, ices, and fruits ſwallowed when 
the body is much heated ; repletion from 
food and gormandizing ; crude and diffi- 
cultly digeſted nutriment ; violent agitation 
of body or mind; external injuries : from 
repelled gout very rarely. 


The three ſucceeding genera of the phlo- 
giſtick tribe, ſo far as reſpects mere inflam- 
mation only, affect the external parts and 
circumference of the body, and do not ſup- 
purate, In other reſpects there is a diſtin& 
tripartite ſeparation, both as to general out- 
lines and minuter ſhades. 


Eryfipelas, ignis ſanct. antonu : gutta ro- 
ſacea, zoſter, zona, herpes. Some trifling 
pillage by this diſeaſe is noticed in the Lon- 
don bills. To adults it is moſt hoſtile. The 
ſymptoms are, more or leſs fever ; ſuperficial 
inflammation of ſome portion of the ſkin and 
cuticular membrane, with pain, tumefaction, 

burning 
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burning heat, redneſs, and pruriency, like 
that from nettles ; and variouſly, in different 
- perſons, affailing the face, the neck, the 
trunk, or one of the extremities : the erup- 
tion ſeldom appears until after the com- 
mencement of the febrile commotion ; and 
often from a ſmall point ſpreads gradually : 
it never riſes to any conical eminence, nor 
ſuppurates, but often excites veſications; 
and if on the face and violent, blocks up the 
eyelids : the pulſe is frequently full and 
hard ; and with the eruptive expulſion the 
fever and heat do not ceaſe. It is ſometimes 
critical and falutary : the favourable crifis is 
uſually in a few days, or within nine, by 
perſpiration, urine, and deſquamation of the 
inflamed cuticle ; and ſometimes without 
any perceptible revulſion to the excretories. 
Some have this cutaneous inflammation an- 
nually, or oftener, or at wider intervals; 
and thoſe once affected, are more obnoxious 
to its returns. Preſages of danger are, vio- 
lent inflammation and intumeſcence on the 
face, or ſometimes even on the legs, parti- 
cularly in old age, or unſound conſtitutions ; 
premature retroceſſion of the eruption; pale 


colour; frequent return, and repetition of 
6. the 
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the inflammation; delirium; coma; gan- 
grene. On the legs it ſometimes leaves be- 
hind a chronic enlargement. The zoſter 
and zona is a ſpecies of eryſipelatous inflam< 
mation, a hand's breadth or more, affecting 
the breaſt, ſides, or abdomen, and various in 
length. | 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
Eryſipelas are, epidemick influence of the 
air; obſtructed perſpiration ; ſudden refrige- 
ration of the body when heated; plethora ; 
ſuppreſſed evacuations, natural or artificial ; 
luxurious living and indolence ; intemper- 
ance ; ſpirituous liquors in exceſs ; poiſons 
unſound conſtitutions ; contuſions, wounds, 
burns, punctured nerves, bliſters, acrids 
dregs of fevers; ſcorbutick ; lunar influ- 
ence ; paſſions of mind. 


Rheumatiſm, acute and chronic. From the 
Chart of diſeaſes we may rank rheumatiſm 
as an inferior piratical foe amongſt the mor- 
bid hoſt; or rather as a ſcourge and inſtru- 
ment of torture than of execution. In the 
acute or chronic form, multitudes are mo- 
leſted * it, eſpecially in this iſland, and in 

northern 
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northern regions: and more ſo in winter, 
in ſpring, and autumn, and the interchanges 
of the ſeaſons: it ſeldom moleſts very 
young or aged perſons : adults are moſt an- 
noyed by it; the male more than the fe- 
male ſex ; the poor and indigent more than 
the affluent ; and thoſe moſt who are ex- 
poſed to the inclemency and viciſſitudes of 
the ſeaſons and weather : hence, during war, 


foldiers and ſailors are much more afflicted 


with it than in peace. 


In the acute rheumatiſm, fever may com- 
mence before or after the pain, which vari- 
ouſly and alternately ſeems to dilacerate dif- 
ferent. parts, eſpecially about the joints of the 
ancles, knees, hips, ſhoulders, elbows, and 
wriſts, ſometimes the trunk ; but rarely the 
{mall joints of the toes or fingers: and com- 
monly ſucceeded by ſwelling and redneſs of 
the diſtracted joints, and with reſtleſſneſs : 
at night the pains are exaſperated, and often 
ſuddenly abating in one joint, ſeize upan 
another; thus haraſſing the body with a 
war of poſts. In its diagnoſtic train alſo are, 
hard quick pulſe, ſizy blood, inflammatory 


urine ; ſweats ſometimes copious, but not 
critical. 
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critical. Its continuance may be one, two, 
or three weeks ; by which time the fever, if 
not miſmanaged, abates with the pains : it 
very rarely terminates in ſuppuration, and in 
this inſtance reſembles eryſipelas and gout. 
The criſis of the acute 1s generally by ſweats, 
cuticular effloreſcence, naſal hemorrhage. It 
may terminate inauſpiciouſly in chronic 
pains, or in conſumption : indeed, emacia- 
tion 1s always a conſequence. 


Chronic rheumatiſm may occupy all the 
ſtations of the acute : in the hips it is called 
iſchias, morbus coxendicis, and ſciatica : 
in the loins, lumbago. In this there is 
no fever, redneſs, nor ſwelling, only pain 
and often inability to move the affected 
joints; and this aggravated by change of 
weather and cold. In the lumbago there 
is direful pain about the loins, with diffi- 
culty in erecting the trunk; but not, as in 
the nephritis, accompanied with nauſea or 
vomiting, nor pain of the ureters, teſticles, 
or thighs. In the iſchias there is ſevere 
fixed pain about the hips, os ſacrum, and pu- 
bis, and often extending down the thigh and 


leg 
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leg along the faſcia aponeurotica; with 
difficulty or incapacity of moving the thigh; 
and ſometimes atrophy of that extremity, 
or ſciatic tabes. Chronic rheumatiſm may 
haraſs months, years, with various degrees 
of ſeverity and exacerbation, and interludes 
of caſe; and 1s often extremely obſtinate 
and difficult to be diſlodged. In many in- 


ſtances alſo, we obſerve a contrariety and 


dilemma whether to affix the name of chro- 


nic rheumatiſm or gout to ſuch pains. In 
general, rheumatic aches are not ſo perio- 
dical in their returns; and in ſeveral other 
features the two diſeaſes divaricate. 


The prediſpoſing and occafional cauſes of 
acute and chronic rheumatiſm, idiopathic and 
ſymptomatick, are, ſudden ſuppreſſion of 


perſpiration ; ſudden heats and colds ; cold 


damp night air, beds, houſes, habitations, 


want of ſufficient warm cloathing and fuel in 
rigorous ſeaſons, or during the interchanges 


of the ſeaſons; wet cloaths; expoſure to 


heats and colds; ſudden viciſſitudes of heat 


and cold ; change of winds and weather ; 


one part of the body expoſed to cold whilſt 


the other part is heated; ſleeping on damp 
ground ; 
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ground; plethora ; . impure blood; repelled 
eruption; ſuppreſſed evacuations ; habitual 
intoxication ; intermittent; dregs of fever; 
arthritic ; hereditary ; ſcorbutick ; hyſterĩ- 
cal; venereal ; noxious exhalation from lead 
or mercury; excels; of venery; tabes dorſa- 
lis; aneuriſm of the deſcending aorta near 
the loins; lifting great weights; internal ab- 
ſeeſs and ſcirrhus ; abſceſs, and caries at the 
upper articulation of the thigh-bone; ſprains; 
luxation and fracture of its neck; diſeaſes of 
the coverings of the nerves, or of their me- 


dullary ſubſtance, or of the muſcular fibre. 


Gout, arthritis, podagra; acute, chronic, 
regular, and irregular. Here we have no 
foundation to accuſe the elements, or the 
inviſible demons of diſeaſe ; this malady ei- 
ther immediately, or by hereditary deſcent, 
15 too often the natural caſtigation and pe- 
nance of voluptuouſneſs and ſenſuality. 
In the preceding century it was confounded 
with ſciatica in the London. bills. During 
the preſent century, there is a conſiderable 
increaſe in arthritic mortality; but, com- 
pared to ſome other of the morbid hoſt, it 
is a mere buccanier. Arthritic piracy muſt 


ſolely - 
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ſolely be imputed to the aſſaults of chronie 
gout, either gradually breaking down the 
fabrick, or ſtorming ſome of the internal 
organs eſſential to life. It attacks princi- 
pally the male ſex; ſometimes, but rarely, 
females; and of the latter thoſe of robuſt 
full habits, the viragines, luxurious, indo- 
lent, corpulent, and generally after the final 
menſtrual ceſſation: the majority, from the 
peculiarity in the female conſtitution, and 
from ſuperiority in temperance, are exempt. 
It ſeldom attacks before middle age; gene- 
rally in the decline of life: the few excep- 
tions of its earlier occurrence are rare; and 
in them it is uſually by co-operation of he- 
reditary, and of remote exciting cauſes : in 
adoleſcence, and before puberty, it would be 
numbered amongſt the medical miracles. It 
harafles moſt thoſe of robuſt, full, corpulent, 
large frame and temperament, the voracious, 
gormandizing, affluent, and pampered ; more 
of the patrician than the plebeian orders; more 
of the literary and ſedentary profeſſions ; 
and, according to Sydenham, thoſe of an 
acute genius and intellectual eminence. The 
active and induſtrious orders of every com- 
munity ; thoſe who are exerciſed in daily 

| corporeal 
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corporeal labour, or who, from neceſſity, de- 
fign, cuſtom, or religion, do not indulge to 
exceſs in animal food, or in wine and fer- 
mented liquors, are ſeldom arthritick mar- 
tyrs. Compared to the number afflicted, very 
few die of gout ; it has even been by ſome 
conſidered as an omen of longevity : many, 
ſubject to it, have reached the Moſaick goal. 
It has been alledged, to render men more ſe- 
cure from other diſeaſes; and in ſome few 
inſtances to expurgate and renovate a dif- 
ordered conſtitution. Theſe obſervations, 
however, muſt be reſtricted to regular gout 
only, and recurring at diſtant intervals. 


That periodical local pain and inflamma- 
tion called the regular arthritic paroxiſm 
ſometimes invades ſuddenly, without any 
warning ; but in general there are. preſages 
of its approach, one or two days, or even 
weeks ; by ceaſing of uſual moiſture on the 
feet; coldneſs, numbneſs in the feet and 
legs, enlargement of their veins, muſcu- 
lar cramps ; general torpor and languor ; 
reſtlefineſs ; headach; depreſſion of ſpirits ; 
impaired. appetite ; flatulence, indigeſtion, 
cardialgy; coſtiveneſs. But frequently one 
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or two days preceding the paroxiſm, the ap- 
petite is keener than uſual. The regular 
and recent paroxiſm commonly invades by 
nocturnal ſurprize in bed, with pain in one 
foot, uſually the ball of the great toe, ac- 
companied with ſhivering, heat, and ſhortly 
after, conſpicuous gloſſy redneſs, tenſion, and 
ſpreading tumor. The pain becomes often 
ſo intenſe as to be compared to premedi- 
tated diſlocation, or to a dog tearing the 
fleſh and ligaments : and ſuch is the ex- 
quitite tenderneſs in the inflamed part and 
foot, as not to be able to tolerate the ſlight- 
eſt touch or even weight of the bed-cloaths. 
In this way there are more or leſs diurnal re- 
miſſions and exacerbations of pain; which, 
after one, two, three, or four weeks, recedes 
gradually and inſenſibly, together with the 
redneſs and ſwelling ; leaving the patient 
who had been chained to a bed or couch, 
in perfect health; and ſoon after, the foot 
in the exerciſe of its former ſuppleneſs and 
{trength. Throughout the paroxiſm the 
corporeal agony renders the mind more ir- 
ritable and iraſcible : the urine is acrid, 
hot, turbid, and fabulous; in many, the 
perſpiration is fetid ; and _ both gene- 
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ral and local ſweats, and deſquamation of 
the inflamed cuticle, the paroxiſt finally 
evaporates. In vigorous conſtitutions the 
paroxiſms are ſooner terminated : indica- 
tions of which are, ſudden tumefaction, 
throbbing pain, and frightful ſleep. In 
recent gout the pain is more ſevere than in 
chronic; the paroxiſms ſhorter, with longer 
intervals ; and vice verſa. Puſtular erup- 
tions on the foot ſometimes carry off the 
arthritic fuel. 


At the beginning, the paroxiſms are ſhort- 
er, aud the periods more regular and diſ- 
tant ; at intervals of three of four years, or 
longer : by degrees the intervals are pro- 
greſſively reduced to two, to one; to two 
paroxiſms annually about the equinoxes 
and ſolſtices, and duriug the autumn, winter, 
and ſpring; at the ſame time the paroxiſms 
are protracted to two or three months. At 
length, in the chronic inveterate ſtages of the 
diſeaſe the patient enjoys a very ſhort reſ- 
pite; ſome few of the enervated, per- 
haps only two or three months during the 
ſummer: the pains in the extremities are 
then indeed leſs violent; but the ſtomach 
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is more diſordered. In recent gout, one 
foot only is aſſaulted; by degrees both feet, 
one after the other : and in the rooted ſtate 
of the diſeafe it not only torments both feet 
in ſucceſſion, but capriciouſly deſerts and 
re-attacks various parts ; the ancle, knee, el- 
bow, wriſt; darting often with electrical 
velocity and ſhocks through the nerves 
and muſcular fibres: thus, in a circle of 


torture and litigious warfare, teazing the 


arthritick victim. 


When either the inflammation of the 
joints has commenced in the uſual manner, 
but without an adequate degree of pain 
and inflammation, or at leaſt without con- 
tinuing the uſual time, and preci pitately 
recedes, ſome internal organ is expoſed in 
its retreat and rebound. Or when the arth- 
ritick fuel 1s occluded, and not ejected to 
the feet, it will, according to the various 
parts and organs affected, excite correſpond- 


ing vibrations and ſymptoms in the natural, 


vital, and animal functions; as inappetency, 
indigeſtion, nauſea, - vomiting, flatulence, 
ventricular eructation, colick, diarrhea, ne- 
phritis, and urinary obſtructions; difficult 
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reſpiration, aſthma, palpitation, fainting, 
general debility, low ſpirits, hypochondri- 
aſm, cramps and ſpaſms in the muſcles, 
apoplexy, palſy. In dubious caſes from 
what ſource to derive ſuch irregular alarms 
and minatory exploſion ; if they happen 
about the uſual arthritic periods, and in 
ſuch temperaments, their origin may be 
ſuſpected: and it is of the higheſt moment 
to know that they are rarely of an inflam- 
matory nature. After the diſeaſe has con- 
tinued many years with frequent reiterated 
paroxiſms the joints do not ſoon recover, 
but continue weak and ſtiff. In many 
caſes, chalky and calculous concretions are 
formed in the joints of the extremities, and 
in the kidneys and urinary paſſages. Racked 
by thoſe combined tortures, the patient re- 
quires the auxiliary aid of ſtuffed chairs, 
flannel, and crutches, 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional - cauſes 
are hereditary ; inactive ſedentary life, with 
luxurious living and gormandizing, eſpe- 
cially on animal food; intemperance in 
wane, ſpirituous or fermented liquors ; early 
or intemperate libations to Bacchus and Ve- 
M 3 nus; 
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nus.; unremitting application to ſtudy or 
buſineſs ; ſedentary life; nocturnal lucubra- 
tions; diſturbed fleep, cares, misfortunes, 
vexation, depreſſing paſſions ; ceaſing of uſ- 
val exerciſe or labour; ſudden tranſition 
from an active to a ſedentary life; coaches, 
diſſipation, luxury, effeminacy ; ſudden 
violent changes in diet; plethora ; ſup- 
prefled eyacuations ; profuſe evacuations ; 
yarious cauſes of debility ; indigeſtion from 
quantity or quality of aliment, 


Of internal ſuppuration in the lungs, liver, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, kidneys. Pulmonick 
ſuppuration, empyema, or vomica, may be 
predicted from preceding inflammation, 
without conſiderable remiſſions, the neg- 
lect of effectual remedies, and no ſigns of 
re{olution by the efforts of nature or art, and 
by remiſſion of acute pain; the difficulty of 
reſpiration and alſo cough continuing ; with 
trequent horrors and ſhivering, heat and hec- 
tic, weight and throbbing in the ſide, laying 
on the diſcaſed fide painful; dyſpnaea aggra- 
vated by a recymbent poſture ; diſagree- 
able taſte in the tongue; thirſt; fetid 
breath; emaciation, It may burſt in all 
the 
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the intervals between fourteen and ſixty days, 
and either relieves or ſuffocates, or is grad- 
ually expectorated: and ſometimes, after ab- 
ſorption, may be evacuated by diarrhoea or 
urine : the purulent contents may alſo be 
diſcharged upon the diaphragm, or between 
the pleura and intercoſtal muſcles. Some- 
times there are ſeveral ſmall abſceſſes; and 
too frequently the final termination is ulcera- 
tion and phthiſis. Suppuration in the Liver 
is a frequent conſequence of previous in- 
flammation, and is not altogether ſo fatal as 
ſome other internal abſceſſes. Its ſymptoms 
are thoſe in common with internal formation 
of pus, horror and chillineſs, hectic heat, 
thirſt, weight and load in that region, jaun- 
dice- colour of the eyes. Sometimes the pu- 
rulence erodes the external integuments; 
ſometimes the diaphragm, lungs, or ſto- 
mach; ſometimes is diſcharged by the biliary 
ducts into the inteſtines, or abſorbed and 
waſhed away with the urine. Suppuration 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines is rare, In the 
kidneys, the general ſymptoms, with pu- 
rulent fetid urine : it may alſo burſt exter- 
nally ; or by flow ulceration and heQtic, un- 
dermine the conſtitution, 7, 
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Of Internal Gangrene in the lungs, ſto- 
mach, inteſtines, kidneys, liver. Pulmonick 
gangrene from inflammation, is predicted by 
ſudden ceſſation of pain, without any benign 
criſis: expectoration either ſuppreſſed, or yel- 
low, green, black, and fetid; hollow noiſe 
in the breaſt during reſpiration; dejected 
countenance; red and heavy eyes; foul and 


black tongue; quick, languid, and inter- 


mittent pulſe; fetid urine, ſtools, and ſweat; 
hiccup; cold ſweats; univerſal debility and 
ſinking of the vital powers. From the pre- 
ceding fymptoms, from thoſe enumerated un- 
der general febrile prognoſticks, and from the 
functions peculiar to the different diſeaſed or- 
gans, internal gangrene in whatſoever part 
may be comprehended ; and a minute detail 
would be ſuperfluous, 


ISEASES of the Lungs and Organs of 
Reſpiration, what extenſive ruin do they 

yet ſpread! In commenting upon theſe, I 
ſhall, in a trifling degree, inyert the preſcribed 
order 
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order and arrangement. Into this group are 


concentrated pulmonick hemorrhage, pul- 
monary phthiſis, the various ſpecies of hec- 
tick, atrophy and tabes, nervous, ſciatick, 
dorſal, and icterick; alſo aſthma, dyſpncea 
and cough, catarrh, hooping cough, croup. 


Inflammation of theſe organs and ſpurious 
peripneumony, have already been deſcribed. 
Theſe, therefore, conſtitate nearly. the whole 


combined pulmonick hoſt, and likewiſe ſome 
of thoſe diſeaſes cloſely connected with the 
pneumonick machinery, or with ſeveral of its 


general morbid ſymptoms, 


Behold here one of the great caravans of 
dead to the ſtygian ferry; and tottering my- 
riads crowding to the ſame ſhambles. View 
the innumerable multitude of fable mourners 


and weeping relations attending them in the 


laſt melancholy offices of friendſhip, to that 
eternal bourn, the grave! Every introſpec- 
tion of general morbid regiſters, and the una- 
nimous obſervations of the medical profeſſion, 
concord in proclaiming the notoriety of the 
conſumptive throng, and their ruinous un- 
controulable domination, Notwithſtanding 
the prodigious improvement in the alphabet, 

| ſubordinate 
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ſubordinate rudiments, and appendages of the 
medical ſcience, conſumption as yet is one of 
the great oligarchy of morbid and remorſeleſs 
tyrants. He would be intitled to every ter- 
reſtrial honour, and to poſthumous apothe- 


ofis ; he Would rival and eclipſe the moſt 


celebrated tyrannicides, and expurgators of 
monſters, whether demi-gods, heroes, or 
faints, who could dethrone or controul this 
ſtationary monopolizer of huran ſacrifices, 
. ſheathe his deadly ſword. 


From one Gift to one ſixth of all the 
mortality in London, is from conſumption ; 
which is nearly double to that even of ſmal! 
pox. But conſumption is a term too lax and 
indefinite. Into this gulph, no doubt, are 
thrown many febrile and flow hectick ema- 
ciations, from infancy to old age, in both 
ſexes; and there are few diſeaſes from acute 
and chronic ſources, eſpecially in their fatal 
termination, without emaciation. Conſump- 
tions and dropfies are the final wreck of a 
great variety of human maladies. In no two 
other diſeaſes are, what pathologiſts term 


Morbi a Morbis, more apparent: and in mul- 


titudes of ſuch cafes, morbid diſſections often 
detect 
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detect the effect, and not the original cauſe. 
How many of the genuine pulmonary phthiſis 
are conſociated with this miſcellaneous crowd, 
is difficult to gueſs ; but; from the concurrent 
teſtimony of phyſicians, and of experience, 
we may ſafely affirm a very large proportion. 
There are few families in this kingdom 
whom it has not, one time or other, plunged 
into tears. Phyſicians on the continent 
alledge, that phthiſis is more prevalent in 
Britain than in any other kingdom of Eu- 


rope. 2 


The next inquiry is, in what age, ſex, 
rank of life, ſeaſon of the year, and whether 


in city or country is conſumption moſt pre- 


dominant? It has been, from the earlieſt 
chronology, the univerſal echo and mono- 
tony of medical writers, to mark the principal 
conſumptive age between 18 and 35. But, 
with ſubmiſſion, I would conſiderably enlarge 
its limits, including from birth to 5, and 
from 20 to 60. No age or ſtage of life is 
exempted ; but we might a priori,“ and 
from viewing the great and general ſcale of 
mortality, aſſert, that between 5 and 20, a 
conſiderable number cannot poſſibly be ſwept 
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away in the phthiſical torrent. Nor do we 
mean to invalidate the general aphoriſm, that 
in the bloſſom and full maturity of vigour 
and comelineſs, phthiſis is ſuperlatively dele- 
tirious. Between the ſexes no diſtinction 
ſeems to be made. I conceive, however, that 
amongſt the lower orders univerſally, and 
more eſpecially thoſe penned up in the foul 
atmoſphere of cities, that phthiſis is more 
fatal than amongſt thoſe who browſe in the 
pure air of the country. In accommodation, 
cloathing, noxious trades, &c. the indigent 
have the diſadvantage; and during ſickneſs, 
from the ſame cauſes, their recovery is more 
deſperate. With reſpect to ſeaſons, winter 
and autumn in our climate is the moſt per 
nicious to pulmonick maladies. 


Pulmonary Hemorrhage, hemoptyſis, ſpu- 
tum ſanguinis. The lungs ſpungy pneu- 
matick and hydraulick organs, in themſelves 
paſſive; but by the contraction of the dia- 
phragm and intercoſtal muſcles enlarging the 
capacity of the thorax, this ventilator is alter- 
nately diſtended with atmoſpheric air, and this 
ſonorous fluid again quickly expelled, with ei- 
ther ſome noxious emanation from the body, or 

"= decompoſition 
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decompoſition of its own vital principle. Half 
the blood of the human body circulates thro”. 
this organ: its blood-yeflels are numerous 
and large, and riſe immediately from the 
heart; and it is inceſſantly in motion and 
agitation. When the body has nearly at- 
tained its ultimate extenſion and altitude, pul- 
monary hemorrhage is moſt predominant ; 
more eſpecially in thoſe of narrow thorax, 
prominent ſcapulz, red cheeks, and acute tone 
of voice. Before the hemorrhage, there are 
ſhivering, horror, heat, fever, weight, op- 
preſſion, pain and heat in the breaſt, difficulty 
of breathing, titillation of the fauces, dry 
cough, exſpuition of florid blood in various 
quantity, and ſlowly or ſuddenly, from ounces 
to many pounds, or even quarts, in a few 
days; but the latter is rare. It may ſoon 
totally ceaſe, or only intermit, and again re- 
turn at irregular intervals. Relapſes are fre- 
quent on any irregularity or intemperance z 
on acceleration of the circulation, or expan- 
ſion from heat. 


This hemorrhage is very ſeldom in ſuch 
quantities to prove precipitately fatal, unleſs 
miſmanaged. From Bleeding, at leaſt in the 

| London 
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London regiſters, there is petty ſpoliation. 
Pulmonary hemorrhage is more frequently 
the conſumptive precurſor. Malign omens 
are an eruptive torrent ; ulceration in the 
lungs ; fever renewed ; pain in the breaſt ; 
difficulty of breathing ; cough, hoarſeneſs ; 
night [ſweats ; peripneumony ; viſceral ob- 
ſtructions; cachexy ; old age; relapſes. But 
pulmonary hemorrhage from temporary ob- 
ſtructions of the menſes, or in pregnancy, 
or periodical, or without load in the thorax, 
or fever, are much leſs miſchievous. 


Pulmonary Phthifis, Not one hundredth 
part of pulmonary conſumptions commence 
with hemorrhage. Phthiſical lineaments are 
emaciation, diurnal hectic fever, obſtinate re- 
bellious cough, difficulty of breathing, and 
uſually ſome change in the voice. In the 
beginning, phthiſis often reſembles a catarrh, 
or ſtubborn cold; and in this inſidious diſ- 
guiſe is too frequently {lighted, or neglected. : 
but continuing longer than the. uſual catarrhal 
period, without any conſiderable intermiſſion, 
and eſpecially if in ſummer, are ſufficient 
grounds of alarm. In that, from tubercles, 


there is frequent teazing dry cough, exaſper- 


ated 
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ated at night; ſome difficulty of breathing, 
and panting on aſcending any eminence or 
ſtairs, or on exerciſe; ſome emaciation and 
| weakneſs, By degrees, there is more or leſs 
expectoration of viſcid, yellow, greeniſh pu- 
rulence, intermixed, however, with natural 
mucus, and in the progreſs ſtreaked with 
blood. Sooner or later, uneaſineſs in the 
breaſt, inability to lay on one fide, pain - 
in the ſide, or under the ſternum, and aggra- 
vated by inſpitation and coughing. 


The conſuming hectic fever has generally 
two exacerbations during the twenty-four 
hours, about noon and night; with ſome 
degree of chillineſs and ſhivering, and in- 
creaſed ſenſibility to cool air, notwithſtanding 
the ſkin is preternaturally hot; the palms 
of the hands and ſoles of the feet burn; a 
florid redneſs, or circumſcribed -ſpot is- per- 
ceivable in the cheeks ; the other features are 
partial ſweats about the neck and breaſt, 
particularly in the morning; diſturbed ſleep; 
{lender, hoarſe, and obſcure voice ; quick 
pulſe ; ſometimes vomiting after meals; 
thirſt; falt taſte in the mouth; cough and 
expectoration, in frequency and quantity, 

varying 
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varying in different perſons; in ſome, there 
is a very conſiderable diſcharge of puru- 
lency from the lungs. Various ordeals have 
been propoſed for the diſtinction of mucus 
from pus, or pulmonick ulceration. Mu- 


cus is naturally more tranſparent, viſcid, 


and coheſive: pus always opake, more yel- 
low and greeniſh ; the odour more diſagree- 
able, and the expectoration accompanied with 
a hectick fever. The ſinking or ſwimming 
in water of the expectorated matter, is a 
precarious ſymptom, as it depends on the 
quantity of entangled air, 


In this iſland, plithiſis, eſpecially from 
tubercles not ſuppurated, may continue one, 
two, or more years; appearing during the 
winter and ſpring, and diſappearing during 
the ſummer. Other conſumptions are much 


more rapid; in the vernacular phraſe, gal- 


loping the patient to a ſkeleton in a, few 


months. Phthiſical patients are rarely con- 


fined to bed, until near the deplorable ſtages 


and fatal termination. Some have even a 


tolerable appetite; and the generality are 
cheered with adulatory hopes of recovery to 
the laſt extremity, The progreſſive en- 
croachment 
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croachment is evident, by increaſed debility, 
emaciation, and partial ſweats ; edematous 
ancles ; diarrhoea ; depilation; conſumption 
and melting away of the fat and muſcu- 
lar fleſh : at laſt ſapleſs, and macerated into 
ghoſts, the twinkling vital ſnuff is extin- 
guiſhed. It is, as yet, impoſſible for me 
to apportion the comparative mortality and 
recovery in real confirmed phthiſis; nor 
could 1 depend upon any of the gene- 
ral regiſters which I carefully conſulted 
with this view. We may, however, ven- 
ture upon a groſs eſtimate, by negative 
proof, Excluſive of individual evidence, 
and medical atteſtation, we might, by a 
ſimple algebraic proceſs out of any ſpecified 
number, with their mortal diſeaſes, and 
probable proportion of ſick in each, ſift out 
the conſumptive. At all events, it cannot 
poſſibly be thought exaggeration to alledge, 
that not one out of ſeven conſumptive re- 
cover. From hereditary entail, or tuber- 
cles, it is ſtill more deſperate. 


Species of Conſumption are, hectiek fever, 
atrophy and tabes ; nervous; i&erick ; dorſal. 
Hectick fever and atrophy is deſcribed as 
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a very frequent and fatal diſeaſe of infants, 
eſpecially in cities; accompanied with ema- 
ciation, often ſhort dry cough, hat ſkin 
and palms of the hands ; quick pulſe, thirſt, 
diurnal exacerbations, ſickly countenance : in 
ſome the abdomen is tenſe, tumid, and con- 
ſiderably enlarged. In fimple atrophy the 
fever 1s not ſo acute; with tumid belly, ir- 
regular fecal diſcharge ; voraciouſneſs, indi- 
geſtion, thirſt, nocturnal ſweats, unhealthy 
countenance. Atrophy and nervous tabes are 
confounded in medical diagnoſticks: in 
both there is emaciation; but no conſi- 
derable fever, cough, or difficulty of breath- 
ing; impaired appetite and digeſtion ; leuco- 
phlegmatic ſickly appearance, partial ſweats 
general debility, and proneneſs to faint on 
any exertion. Sometimes atrophy is circum- 
ſcribed to a particular part or member. The 
icterick tabes is accompanied with ſymp- 
toms of jaundice ; and probably, under ſe- 
veral diſguiſes, is more frequent than medi- 
cal authors have repreſented. 


Dorſal, or ſpermatick, is a particular tabes; 
miſerable ſpectacles of which are recorded 
by the celebrated Tiſſot. Its ſymptoms 


are, 
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are, emaciation, yet good appetite ; pain 
and weakneſs in the back and loins; diſ- 
turbed ſleep, and frequently interrupted by 
nocturnal dreams and pollution, either with 
or without pleaſure; weakneſs of the knees 
and trembling of the muſcles on the leaſt 
exerciſe; ſometimes a ſenſation as of thorns 
pricking the ſkin, and deſcending down the 
ſpine; pale fickly countenance, livid cir- 
ele under the eye- lids; the feces and urine 
excreted with ſome difficulty, and often ei- 
ther with ſemen or proftate liquor. By 
degrees, the appetite decays with indigef- 
tion, hypochondriaſm, melancholy ; pains in 
various parts, headach, lumbago, univer- 
ſat debility, waſting of the penis, impo- 
tency and blight of future progeny. Fe- 
males are not exempt from this diſeaſe ; but 
it is much more frequent amongſt the male 
ſex, from the age of puberty through va- 
rious adult ſtages of life : the foundation 
of it is often laid at ſchools; and in thoſe 
ſeminaries of vice, large cities: and in ſome 
countries it is a more general habit of li- 
centiouſneſs than in others. 
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Of the prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
pulmonary hemorrhage, pulmonary phthiſis, 
hectick, atrophy and tabes. Of pulmonary 
hemorrhage ; hereditary ; narrow thorax ; 
weak pulmonary blood veſſels, ſmall capa- 
city; plethora; ſuppreſſed natural or ha- 
bitual hemorrhage, as naſal, hemorrhoi- 
dal, menſtrual ; amputation of a conſide- 
rable extremity ; luxurious living and in- 
dolence ; violent exertion and exerciſe of- 
the lungs and voice in various trades and 
profeſſions ; alſo violent efforts to cough, 
to exonerate the excretories; parturition ; 
lifting great weights; violent exerciſe ; fu- 
rious paſſions of mind: exterual injuries on 
the thorax; wounds; confining the thorax by 
writing- deſks, by ſtrong whalebone ſtays; 
ſupprefled perſpiration and exhalation of the 
ſkin and lungs. by cold; light atmoſphere, 
eſpecially on high mountains; pulmonick. 
inflammation; ſcrophulous lymphatick glands 
and tubercles in the lungs, or calculous con- 
cretions; polypus concretions in the large 
pulmonary blood-veſſels; ſchirrus and ob- 

iin the abdominal viſcera. 


The 
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The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 


pulmonary phthiſis are all the preceding 
cauſes. of pulmonick hemorrhage; heredi- 
tary ; ſcrophulous tubercles ; ſuppuration in 
the lungs, and not with laudable pus; cal- 
culi in the lungs; conſequence of pulmo- 
nick inflammation and ſuppuration, of ſmall 
pox, meaſles, hooping cough, rickets ; and 
of various acute and chronic diſeaſes ; vene- 
real, iRerick ; chloroſis; worms; rheuma- 
tiſm ; chronic aſthma; internal abſcefles and 
ulcers; catarrh and neglected colds ; ſudden 
ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, eſpecially when 
the body is heated ; pulmonary exhalation 
ſuppreſſed, and cold damp air inſpired ; irre- 
gularity and coldneſs of the climate joined to 
moiſture; various noxious trades and occu- 
pations ; noxious fumes and effluvia in- 
{pired ; foul atmoſphere of cities, coal fires ; 
broken ribs and blows on the thorax ; indi- 
gence ; cold habitations; want of ſufficient 
cloathing and fuel in rigorous ſeaſons. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
heRic, atrophy and tabes, are many of the 
.cauſes juſt now enumerated : ſerophulous 


obſtructed meſenterick glands, and courte , 
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of the chyle ; colds; damp habitations ; foul 
atmoſphere of cities ; moiſt cloudy atmo- 
ſphere; unwholeſome air; coagulated milk 
in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; foul ſto- 


mach ; diſeaſed ſtomach and abdominal viſ- 


cera; improper diet; gluttony, ſloth, un- 
cleanlineſs, bad nurſing, inſufficient exer- 
ciſe; worms; repelled cutaneous eruptions 
and ulcers ; cachexy ; intoxication and in- 
temperance ; depreſſing paſſions of mind, 
cares, and vexations ; intenſe ſtudy; in- 
ſufficient nutriment, poverty, and want of 
food; frequent vomiting of food; faults in 
the organs of digeſtion ; digeſtive fluids de- 
fective or depraved ; profuſe evacuations, as 
hemorrhages, diarrhea, diabetes, fluor al- 
bus, ſalivation, ſeminal emiſſion ; delicate 
women ſuckling ; ſweats; rupture of the 
thoracick duct; diſeaſes of the ſpinal brain; 


weakneſs of the ſolidum vivum; general de- 


fect of fluids, or of oil in the cellular texture; 
fever and abſorption of the ſubcutaneous oil; 
old age and contraction of the ſmall veſſels; 
broken conſtitution, from various cauſes; 
frequent manuſtupration; libidinous books, 
prints; conſequence of venereal gleets, and 
improper treatment. | 

Aſthma. 
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Afthma. In the London bills, Aſthma and 
Tiſſick are forced into a connubial link: for- 
merly it was conſumption and tiſſick, the 
Italian name for conſumption, and without 
any mention of aſthma. It would appear 
by the London regiſters, that about one for- 
tieth part of the memento mori's in church- 
yards is from aſthma ; and its proportion to 
conſumptive mortality as 1 to 8, I have 
every reaſon to believe that the funeral cata- 
logue in London is not, in any outrageous 
degree, pteternaturally overcharged with con- 
ſumption or aſthma, As both theſe diſeaſes 
are properly excluded from in- patients of our 
hoſpitals, I applied to one of the largeſt diſ- 
penſaries in London, the Alderſgate; in which 
there is neceſſarily an overflow of both theſe 
diſtempers; and with the intention of con- 
fronting and irradiating the bills of mortal- 
ity. Almoſt every page of theſe books pre- 
ſented Aſthma in no inconſiderable number; 
and above all, Phthiſis, phthiſis, phthiſis, 
towering with gigantic bulk, 


There is, unfortunately, in medical books 
fuch an exuberance of poſtulata, that I en- 
deayoured to aſcertain from facts and num- 

N4 bers, 
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bers, the ſex and age in which aſthma is 
moſt predominant ; and alſo its abſolute 
mortality. For this purpoſe I extracted and 
winnowed out of all the patients in the Al- 
derſgate Diſpenſary during ſeventeen years, 
from 1770 to 1788, all the caſes of aſthma 
and dyſpnœa: the reſult is as follows. Out 
of 70,000 patients, aſthma and dyſpnœa were 
3,192 3 or one twenty-third of all the diſ- 
eaſes ; of which there were of males, 1613; 
females, 1536: dead, 169; relieved, 575: 
diſcharged, 569: cured all the remainder, 
The ſundry ages of theſe were, From birth 
to 10 years, 36; from 10 to 20, 25; from 
20 to 30, 161; from 30 to 40, 429 ; from 
40 to 50, 882; from 5o to 60, 949; from 
60 to 70, 596 ; from 70 to 80, and upwards, 
114. 


From the preceding valuable records, and 

- which, in this inſtance, happen to chime with 
the groſs of medical obſervations, we may 
draw the following inferences : That in 
infancy and adoleſcence there are very few 
caſes of aſthma and dy ſpnœa: that theſe diſ- 
eaſes chiefly occur in middle age and the 
decline of life : that more than one half 
ot 
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of them are reported as cured ; the re- 
lieved and diſcharged forming a neutral liſt, 
numbers of whom were either ſurfeited with 
medicines, or were diſcharged by their phy- 
ſicians when deſpairing of a radical cure, or 
fearful of their ſwelling the dead catalogue : 
in ſinking of which there 1s a univerſal 
rivalſhip throughout our diſpenſaries and 
hoſpitals. Some of them, probably, were 
palliated, vamped, and amended; and in- 
deed many were aged, for whom it would 
be unreaſonable to expect a radical cure. 
I conceive, that with a part of them we may 
venture to double the dead liſt; which would 
raiſe aſthmatick mortality to one of ten. 
But in the above eſtimate, what proportion 
legitimate periodic aſthma bears to the other 
anhelations I could not fathom. 


The term Aſthma has been miſapplied to 


every ſpecies of dyſpnœa: it ſtrictly denotes 
a chronic periodic difficulty of breathing, re- 
curring and exaſperated in paroxiſms ; and, 
at leaſt in the intervals, without fever. Au- 
thors have ſubdivided it into ſeveral ſpecies ; 
the ſpaſmodic, convulſive, and periodical ; 
the dry, humid, continued, flatulent: and 
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from the gradations of difficulty in reſpira- 
tion, dyſpnœa, orthopnœea. The periodick 
and ſpaſmodick is the true diſeaſe. Gene- 
rally, the day preceding the paroxiſm there 
is fulneſs of the ſtomach, impaired ap- 
petite, flatulence, eructation, tightneſs, and 
ſtricture about the breaſt, and difficulty of 


reſpiration; ſometimes dry cough ; the dia- 


phragm deſcends with difficulty in inſpira- 
tion : theſe are all increaſed by wine, fires, 


bed, and heat: the head is ſtupid, heavy, 


with {light pain, drowſineſs, languor, yawn- 
ing, reſtleſſneſs of ſpirits ; profuſe excretion 
of colourleſs urine. 


Aſthmatic paroxiſms commonly invade 
ſuddenly, or are greatly aggravated during 
the night, with conſtriction in the breaſt, 
anhelation and ſtruggling in breathing, fo 
that all the muſcles of the thorax and ſhoul- 
ders are rouſed into action to enlarge the ca- 
pacity of the lungs: this difficulty is great- 
eſt in inſpiration: the patient is compelled 
to ſit erect, or recumbent in bed, panting for 
breath, cool air, and drink; and can with 
extreme difficulty cough, expectorate, or 
ſpeak : the reſpiration is ſlow, laborious, 

wheezing, 
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wheezing, and ſonorous ; with painful pro- 
penſity to cough : from the interrupted cir- 
culation of blood through the lungs, the 
face and eyes are turgid and livid, in ſome 
the face is pale and bloated ; with headach, 
ſomnolency ; palpitation of the heart ; weak 
and intermittent pulſe ; internal burning 
heat, and often cold extremities ; eructation 
and flatulence, ſometimes vomiting ; diffi- 
cult and ſonorous deglutition ; ſweats ; lim- 
pid urine ; reſtleflneſs, or diſturbed ſleep. 
Some lay eaſier on one fide than on the 
other. Many are under the neceſſity to fit 
eret in a chair during ſeveral days and 
nights, gaſping for breath, not daring to 
repoſe in bed. Should both lobes of the 
| lungs be equally conſtricted, the compound 
offices of this pneumatick and hydraulick 
organ will be obſtructed, with more threaten- 
ing ſymptoms of ſuffocation and ſtrangling. 
A loaded ſtomach, cloſe chambers, fires, 
beds, wine, noxious ſmells, all aggravate the 
paroxiſm. 


In the duration, recurrence, intermiſſion, 
and remiſſion, aſthmatic paroxiſms vary. 
A few hours, or a few days, are the uſual 


limits 
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limits of this pulmonick tumult. In the 
beginning 1t continues only a few hours, 
with a diurnal remiſſion and nocturnal reno- 
vation: in the chronic ſtate, from two to 
five days is the uſual duration. As the pa- 
roxiſm mitigates, there is flatulent exploſion 
upwards and downwards, often with fecal 
diſcharge, and expectoration of mucus. The 
intermiſſions are proportioned to the dura- 
tion of the paroxiſms: the longer the parox- 
iſms the longer the intervals, and vice verſa: 
with a copious expectoration they ſooner 
terminate, and are leſs ſevere. Some have 
had as many paroxiſms in winter as in ſum- 
mer; and in the country as in town. Floyer 
had ſixty in winter and twenty in ſummer: 
the latter, as uſual, were more violent, and 
longer. During calm froſty weather aſthma- 
ticks are moſt ſecure ; but at all points of the 
compaſs the paroxiſm may invade. Some find 
more eaſe in the city than country ; others, 
in low ground than mountainous. Some are 
never entirely liberated from dyſpnœa, and 
with periodical aggravations. Few, compara- 
tively, die immediately in the aſthmatic parox- 
iſm : numbers ſurvive many years, even to the 
goal of longevity, and, emaciation excepted, 
uithout 
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without conſiderable diminution of ſtrength, 
ſpirits, or appetite. After long continuance, 
it ſeldom admits of a radical cure; but only 
alleviation and reſpite. Its fatal terminations 
are ſuffocation, apoplexy ; pulmonick in- 
flammation ; conſumption, cachexy, partial 
or general dropſy; polypi in the heart and 
the large veſſels. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are 
hereditary; original ſtructure of the pneumo- 
nick organs; narrow thorax ; plethora ; ſup-' 
preſſion of habitual or natural evacuations, 
and cutaneous eruptions, as menſes, piles, old 
ulcers, ſweat of the feet; conſequence of 
catarrh and colds, and ſudden ſuppreſſion 
of perſpiration : ſerum, pituita in exceſs ; 
cachexy ; dregs of fever, ſmall pox, mea- 
ſles, and pulmoniek inflammation ;- pulmo- 
nick tubercles; ſpaſmodic ſtricture of the 
diaphragm and bronchiæ; ſmoky rooms and 
houſes, eſpecially with wood fires; noxious 
mineral and metallic fumes, arſenical, ni- 
trous, ſulphureous, ſaturnine; ſmoky atmo- 
ſphere of cities; pulverulent trades, as ſtone- 
cutters, lapidaries, millers, flax - dreflers, 


chimney- ſweepers; fetid offenfive ſmells ; 
ſudden 
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ſudden changes of weather and winds from 
heavy to a light atmoſphere, portending 


Norms, and eſpecially ſnow ; eaſterly winds ; 


fogs, with unſteadineſs of weather and ſea- 
ſons ; poſſibly ſome ſecret alterations in the 
electrick fluid, and affecting electrometers; 
warm and moiſt air; errors and intempe- 
rance in food and drink, and ingurgitation; 


violent motion and agitation of body and of 


mind; ſymptomatick in various diſeaſes, as 
hyſtericks, hy pochondriaſm, gout, pectoral 
dropſy, empyema, polypi in the heart or 
aorta; wounds of the lungs; diſeaſes of the 
liver and ſpleen. 


Dyſpnæa and Coughs are ſymptoms of many 
diſeaſes ; and they are alſo primary, and very 
general maladies, eſpecially in this iſland. 
It is true, we have here no compals to ſteer 
by: theſe are an exploded banditti; a ſort of - 
rebels to the ſymmetry of ſyſtem, whoſe di- 
agnoſticks and therapeuticks are as yet flo- 
venly and imperfectly noticed by medical 
authors. From the univerſal connection of 
the organs of reſpiration, their functions are 
more or leſs interrupted by and warped with 
other diſeaſes and morbid ſymptoms. Many 

of 
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of the chronic impediments in breathing, 
and the broken-winded, may be called aſth- 
matic excreſcences, without its periodical 
paroxiſms, exacerbations, and remiſfions ; 
and without any rapid emaciation or hec- 
tick: they are ſpurious aſthmas and chronic 
catarrhs. All the parts about the fauces and 
pharynx are crowded with mucous glands, 
from which, as in angina and cattarh, there is 
often a profuſe ſecretion. Many perſons ad- 
vanced in life, and the aged, have a large diſ- 
charge of mucus, variouſly, from the fauces, 
pharynx, larynx, lungs, ſtomach ; all re- 
quiring frequent expectoration or hawking. 
The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are 
many of thoſe already enumerated under 
conſumption and aſthma. To theſe may be 
ſuperadded cold pituitous temperament ; air 
hot, cold, weighty, light, moiſt, impure, 
ſtagnant ; changes and viciſſitudes of the 
winds ; cold moiſt climate and atmoſphere, 
and eſpecially in winter, autumn, and ſpring, 
and interchanges of the ſeaſons; ſudden viciſ- 
ſitudes, diſorders and inconſtancy of the ſur- 
rounding elements; ſuppreſſed perſpiration, 
and pulmonary exhalation; catarrhal de- 
fluxion on the lungs, larynx, fauces; mucus 

in 
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in exceſs, tenacious; faults in the mucus 
glands and ducts; trachea too ſenſible or 
irritable; calculi, chalky concretions, and 
inſpiſſated mucus in the larynx; vaſcular 
or parenchymatous diſeaſes of the lungs; 
original faults of the lungs, bronchiæ, la- 
rynx; waſted lungs; extravaſated air; ſpaſm 
of the reſpiratory muſcles; flatulent farina- 


ceous food, ſlimy food, and drink; weak or 


foul ſtomach, voraciouſneſs; infants ſwal- 
lowing ſaliva; ſymptomatick in various dif- 
eaſes of the thorax, as conſumption, aſthma, 
empyema, polypus, aneuriſm, cum multis 
als: ſymptomatick in various diſeaſes of 
the abdomen interrupting the play of the dia- 
phragm ; as full ſtomach, flatulence ; preg- 
nancy; dropſy ; enlarged ſpleen or liver; 
tympany; nephritis; worms; injured ab- 
dominal muſcles, 


* Catarrh, colds, influenza, coryza, gravedo. 
In our irregular climate, during the annual 
revolution of the ſeaſons, few eſcape flight 
catarrhs and colds, to which all ages are 
liable. That particular epidemick ſpecies 
of erratick catarrh, called Influenza, has 
ſometimes ſpread ſuddenly over a kingdom, 

and 
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and ſome the greateſt part of Europe. In 


no other epidemick do ſo few die in propor- 


tion to the number infected. Its continu- 


ance is generally ſhort ; and the little depre- 
dations committed during its itinerant incur- 
ſions, are principally upon declining, con- 


ſumptive, aſthmatick, thoſe of diſeaſed lungs, 


worn out conſtitutions, and aged. In ſuch 
forlorn complaints, catarrhal influenza has 
haſtened the final diſſolution ſooner than it 
would otherwiſe have happened. In ſome, 
from negle& or irregularity, it has excited 
conſumption, or pulmonick inflammation : 
in others, recovering from fevers, and conva- 
leſcents of various deſcriptions, it has occa» 
ſioned relapſes. Theſe obſervations are alſo 
applicable to ſimple catarrh ſkirmiſhing in leſs 
formidable inroads. Frequent relapſes, from 
imprudence, in perſons of phthiſical or aſth- 


matic conſtitutions, may expedite the inflam- 


mation of latent tubercles; or in aged per- 
ſons ſubject to pituitous coughs, 0 

peripneumony. | 
Catarrhal ſymptoms are increaſed fecretion 
of mucus, from the membrane of the noſe, 
fauces, and bronchiz, with flight fever. It 
O generally 
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generally begins with ſome difficulty of 
breathing through the noſe ; dull pain and 
weight in the forehead 3 oppreſſion in mov- 
ing the eyes; diſtillation from the noſe, 
ſometimes from the eyes, of a thin fluid, of- 
ten acrid, and exciting frequent ſneezing ; 
laſſitude and languor of the body and ſpi- 

rits; ſometimes ſhivering and heat, and 

increaſed ſenſibility to cold air; hoarſeneſs, 

ſoreneſs of the trachea and fauces, with ſome 

difficulty of breathing, frequent cough and 

irritation at the glottis, at firſt dry; ſome- 
times flight inflammation or angina, and 
pains reſembling rheumatic about the neck 

and head. In ſome, the appetite 1s im- 

paired, but not conſiderably ; but in all 

the ſmell and taſte. By degrees, the cough 

and ſternutation are accompanied with a co- 

pious excretion of mucus, progreſſively 

incraſſating, with leſs laborious efforts of 

' coughing and hawking. Some catarrhs or 
colds, affect principally the membrane of 

the noſe, and the different ſinuſſes or cavi- 

ties communicating with that emunctory; 

wherein ſtagnating mucus becomes more te- 

nacious : others are lower ſituated in the fau- 

ces, pharynx, and trachea, Catarrh ſeldom 
| continues 
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continues beyond a few days, or weeks: that 
from contagion 18 more febrile and chronic. 
The prediſpoſing and occafional cauſes are, 
cutaneous perſpiration and pulmonary exhas 
lation ſuddenly checked; cold moiſt atmo- 
ſphere; ſudden atmoſpheric changes ; cold 
habitations and beds.; wet feet ; head or 
breaſt expoſed or naked, thin ragged cloath- 
ing; exceſſive effeminacy and warm rooms; 
epidemick ſtate of the air. 


Hooping Cough, chincough, tuſſis con- 
vulſiva, epidemick, and contagious: is ge- 
nerally prevalent in infancy and adoleſ- 
cence, and but once in life: adults are 
rarely afflicted with it; and it is not con- 
fined/ to any particular ſeaſon of the year. 
In the London regiſters, hooping cough and 
cough are confounded, and conjointly make 
no inconſiderable augmentation to the fu- 
nerals. By the records of Dr. Armſtrong 
in the diſpenſary of infant poor, of 732 
cafes of hooping cough, only 25 died; that 
is, about 3+ per cent. or x of 33. But this 
is too favourable a repreſentation as a gene- 
ral ſcale of mortality. Its beginning reſem- 
bles a {light catarrh continuing ſome days, 

0 2-- or 
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or EE two, and thins weeks before the for- 
mation and maturity of the convulſive pa- 
roxiſms. Theſe conſiſt of many ſucceſſive 
expiratory motions, ſo as to exhauſt the 
lungs of air, ſucceeded by a full inſpiration 
and pulmonick gulp, which ruſhing thro' 
the glottis, makes a paiticular loud hooping 
ſound. The duration of theſe pneumonick 
convulſive paroxiſms, is from one to ſeve- 
ral minutes, in which the child's face 1s 
turgid with blood, tears trickle down the 
cheeks, and it ſeems almoſt in the agony 
of ſuffocation and ſtrangling. At the ter- 
mination of each paroxiſm there is uſually 
ſome mucus expectoration and excreation : 
this, at the beginning, is thin and not con- 
ſiderable; but by degrees increaſes in quan- 
tity and tenacity; and frequently. at the 
ſame time, the contents of the ſtomach are 
evacuated, The pneumonick convulſions 
vary in their recurrence: they often return, 
frequently in the courſe of twenty- four 
hours, eſpecially during the night: and thus 


may continue to perſecute from one to three 
months, and ſometimes a much longer ſpace. 


Throughout, the ſenſes are not injured; nor 


in the beginning the appetite; and in the 


intervals, 
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intervals, children return to their amuſe- 
ments as if nothing had happened. 


The younger the child there is more dan- 
ger; as alſo in thoſe born of phthiſical or 
aſthmatic parents, or in a ſtate of debility, 
when ſeized with the hooping cough. When 
it begins in the form of catarrh, and is at- 
tended with fever, difficulty of breathing, 
and little expectoration, it may prove fatal 
in the early immature ſtages, unleſs the 
convulſive cough ſupervenes, and with co- 
pious expectoration. After ſome conti- 
nuance of the diſeaſe, fever, with noctur- 
nal exacerbation and difficult reſpiration, 
ſometimes occur, and always with danger. 
Some fall down in the paroxiſms ; others 
have convulſions: violent paroxiſms of 
coughing have excited epilepſy, apoplexy, or 
ſuffocation ; but fever, dyſpncea, and pul- 
monic inflammation are to be moſt dreaded. 
With moderate expeQtoration the paroxiſms 
are neither frequent nor violent: but ex- 
pectoration in either extremes of ſcantineſs 
or exceſs are both unpropitious, more eſ- 
pecially with dyſpnœa. Paroxiſms termi- 
nated by vomiting, and ſucceeded by erav- 

O 3 ing 
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ing for food, are favourable omens ; and 
recovery may. be predicted by longer inter- 
vals from coughing, and ſhorter paroxiſms; 
by reſtitution of natural appetite and reſ- 
piration, of tranquil ſleep, of fecal excre- 
tion, by evaneſcence of fever, and recruit of 
ſtrength. The prediſpoſing and occaſional 
cauſes are, a certain epidemick ſtate of the air 
or ſpecifick contagion, the nature of which, 
and in truth of the diſeaſe beyond empirical 
obſervation, are as yet very imperfectly un- 
derſtood. 


Croup, ſuffocatio ſtridula. This diſeaſe 
has been particularly diſcriminated by mo- 
dern authors. It is principally inimical to 
children, ſeldom until after lactation; and 
never after the age of twelve, or of puberty 
at the utmoſt: it may attack the ſame child 
more than once: it is moſt frequent in 
winter and ſpring; and is not contagious nor 
general amongſt the community. It com- 
monly invades like a catarrh; and ſometimes 
with its own permanent features, which are 
ſudden paroxiſms, as in ſpaſmodic aſthma, 
of laborious ſtruggling reſpiration, and 
wheezing, as if the air-paſſage was ſtrait- 

ned; 
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ned; hoarſeneſs, and ſhrill ringing ſound, _ 
both in coughing and ſpeaking, as if the 
voice came through a braſs tube; caugh, if 
any, dry, or with excreation of membra- 
nous fibres; thirſt, quick pulſe, anxiety, 
reſtlefineſs; and during the intervals, the 
ſenſes and appetite are unimpaired : ſome- 
times there is appearance, ſometimes none, 
of inflammation in the fauces. It is al- 
ways dangerous, infinitely more fo than 
the preceding diſeaſe : death may ſuddenly 
enſue on the third, fourth, or fifth day, 
and perhaps when no ſuch event was ſuſ- 
pected: the impending hurricane may be 
prognoſticated by laborious ſtruggling in 
reſpiration, and ſymptoms of ſtrangulation ; 
with anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, quick weak pulſe. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are 
yet the ſubject of litigation ; whether inflam- 
matory, or ſpaſmodick, or a combination of 
both. On diſſection, mucus accumulated has 
been found lining the larynx, by degrees in» 
craflating, and interrupting the air from en- 
tering the lungs. We require ſome addi» 
tional illumination on this ſubject. 
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Miſcellaneous cluſter of diſeaſes are 
A. now to be developed. In the majo- 
rity of theſe, however, ſome few general fea- 
tures of affinity may be traced : ſuch as 
their affecting, directly or collaterally, the 
head, the brain, or its numerous diverging 
chords, the nerves; or the inherent muſ- 
cular energy. But in many other circum- 
ſtances of cauſe, diagnoſtick, prognoſtick, 
and therapeutick, they are diſunited. And 
in every poſſible arrangement ſuch defects 
are irremediable. 


Headach. No parts of the human or- 
ganization are more prone to tranſitory in- 
terruption and diſorder than the head and 
ſtomach: between the two there is a cloſe 
connubial ſympathy: to theſe two impor- 
tant centers many other maladies and re? 
mote perturbations converge, or reverberate 
their affliction, We here treat of headach 
as a primary diſeaſe; or at leaſt as the 
-principal ſymptom. From this calamity, 
in the extreme, the lives of many are ren- 
dered wretched. The London bills neither 
' | convey 
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convey an adequate repreſentation of ceph- 
algick fatality, and far lefs of its general 
contentious torture of the human ſpecies. 
Headach has been ſubdivided by authors 
into the idiopathick, ſymptomatick, gene- 
ral, local, internal, external, chronic, peri- 
odic, and temporary; into cephalea, ceph- 
alalgia, hemicrania, clavus, megrim.; In 
the ſeat, duration, recurrence, and pain, 
there are many varieties and gradations, 
Treſpaſſing on the throne of ſenſation, it 
is evident the corporeal and mental func- 
tions muſt lament the ſubjugation,' 


The prediſpoſing and' occafional cauſes 
are, hereditary ; ſanguineous plethora ; ſup- 
preſſion of habitual hemorrhages, as men- 
ſtrual, hemorrhoidal, naſal ; perſpiration 
checked; cold feet; cutaneous pores block- 
ed up, and not ſufficient perſpiration ; ſto- 
mach foul, diſordered; food or drink diſ- 
agreeing ; gluttony ; ebriety ; unwhole- 
ſome quality of fermented or diſtilled liquors 
from accident or deſign ; coſtiveneſs ; vio- 
lent exerciſe of body or mind, yoice and 
lungs ; immoderate determination of blood 
to the head from cauſes corporeal or men- 

tal; 
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tal; much ſtooping of the head; difa- 
greeable paſhons and anxiety of mind, ex- 
aſperating or depreſſing; ſtudy in excefs ; 
ſtate of the winds and weather; of the 
points from whence winds blow ; the va- 
riations in the barometer and electrometer; 
the muddineſs and fogs of the atmoſphere ; 
cold; heat; foul air; crowded rooms, the- 
atres, and other aſſemblages of mankind for 
amuſement or buſineſs; offenſive ſmells and 
vapours; fainting; inanition; exceſſive eva- 
cuations; intermittent; rheumatick; arth- 
ritick, hyſterical; nervous; ſcorbutic ; im- 
pure blood; cachexy; venereal; lunar; 
caries of the ſkull; diſeaſes in the diploe; 
abſceſs, inſects, or inflammation in the fron- 
tal, ethmoidal, or ſphenoidal ſinuſſes; firſt 
branch of the fifth pair of nerves particu- 
larly affected; oarious teeth; various diſ- 
eaſes within the brain; external injuries: 
ſymptomatick in fevers; hydrocephalus ; and 
many other diſeaſes beſides thoſe above enu- 
merated. 


Night Mare, incubus, ephialtis, pavor 
nocturnus. Oppreſſed breathing during ſleep 
and ſenſation of load in the breaſt, and 
REI + of 
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of ſuffocation; terrifick dreams, fantaſies, 
apparitions, viſionary encounters, and dan- 
gers; by which the perſon is at length 
awaked in agitation, palpitation, and ſweats. 
It attacks generally the dormant in a ſupine 
poſture. Some infants and children, du- 
ring ſleep, are alſo diſturbed with anxious 
groans, and exclamation. The prediſpoſing 
and occafional cauſes are, plethora ; heavy 
ſuppers; ventricular crudity, indigeſtion, 
gluttony, flatulence; worms ; head laid 
low in bed; intenſe application of mind, 
and-various paſſions : ſymptomatick in ſome 
fevers, in hyſtericks, hypochondriaſm, hy- 
drocephalus, hydrothorax, aneuriſm, and po- 
lypi; ſometimes 1s a prelude of apoplexy, 
epilepſy, &c. 


Apoplexy. Under this we ſhall aggroup 
ſeveral inferior ſpecies of vortex and ſtupor 
in the imperial ſeat of reaſon and motion 
as lethargy, coma, carus, cataphora, ver- 
tigo. By apoplexy and ſuddenly, in the 
London regiſters, between one eightieth 
and ninetieth part of the community ſeem 
to be deſtroyed: and this mortality would 
be magnified by the addition of many who 


are 
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are reported as found dead. In the laſt 30 
years of the preceding century, apoplexy 
and ſuddenly ſtands at 3010: Lethargy at 
488: and megrims now omitted at 45. 
This thunderbolt of death, or in the phraſe 
of one of the Britiſh poets, © that knocketh 
man down as butcher felleth ox,” is princi- 
pally hoſtile to thoſe advanced in years, 
and the aged: to thoſe more efpecially of 
large heads and ſhort necks, of corpulent 
habits, indolent life ; to the full feeders, 
or the addicted to frequent intoxication, 
Medical obſervations alſo repreſent it as 
affecting more of the male than the female 
ſex; as more predominant in winter and 
ſpring, eſpecially on vernal heat ſucceeding 
winter cold; or moiſt rainy weather ſup- 
planting cold, and vice verſa. It is alſo 
faid to be more general and fatal in the city 
than the country. 


Apoplexy may attack ſuddenly ; in other 
caſes '1t is preceded days, weeks, or even 
months before the ſhock by vertigo, ob- 
ſcure viſion, noiſe in the ears, dullneſs of 
memory, faultering in the tongue, difficulty 
of articulation ; in ſome the mouth is diſ- 
| torted, 
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torted, with tranſient torpidneſs or tremor of 
different muſcular parts, headach, drowſineſs, 
night mare, naſal hemorrhage, fluſhing of 
the cheeks, lachrymation, decay of ſtrength, 
alteration of countenance and voice. In the 
paroxiſm the patient, inſtantaneouſly ſtun- 
ned, falls down, with ſuſpenſion of the 
functions of the external and internal ſen- 
ſes, of voluntary motion, and- of voice 
and ſpeech ; and with muſcular relaxation; 
at the ſame time the pulſe and reſpiration 
remain nearly in the natural ſtate, except- 
ing that there is generally a ſtertor in 
breathing, reſembling a profound fleep from 
groſs intoxication 3 and alſo, as in moſt ſo- 
porous diſeaſes, the circulation flow. Theſe 
unmoleſted functions of the heart and lungs 
diſtinguiſh it from ſyncope. In the duration 
and ſeverity of the ſymptoms, there are dif- 
ferent gradations. Some lay in this lethar- 
gie ſtate inſenſible to every object and im- 
preſſion: ſome when ſpoke to, only groan 
or make dumb figns: ſome, after a ſhort 
time, are able to articulate : in ſome, there 
is froth at the mouth : the colour of the face 
is various, ſometimes fluſhed, ſometimes 
however pale; and the ſigns in authors be- 

tween 


- 
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tween the ſanguine and ſerous apoplexy are 
extremely ambiguous, 


It often proves fatal at the firſt ſtroke z 
few can ſurvive many attacks, Death, re- 
covery, or tranſition into palſy, are generally 
decided within ſeven days. In magnitude 
of danger, perhaps no other diſeaſe can con- 
tend with this formidable antagoniſt : but 
I ſhall leave it to others to graduate the apo- 
plectick ſcale. Some recover; in others it 
ends in death or hemiplegy, which is but a 
{ad alternative and capitulation for life: and 
too frequently is accompanied with ſome 
leſion of the mental functions. Even of thoſe 
who recover, they are in danger of relapſes 
from intemperance, and errors in the non- 
naturals. The violence and contumacy of 
the ſymptoms indicate the degrees of peril: 
the leſs the functions of internal and ex- 
ternal ſenſe, and of voluntary motion are 
injured, our hopes are more flattering; 
whereas total inſenſibility, froth at the 
mouth, cold ſweats on the breaſt and face, 
cold breath, involuntary excretion of feces 
and urine, are harbingers of unpendent wreck 
in the apoplectic whirlpool. 

=: - . Of 
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Of lethargy, coma, carus, cataphora. 

Theſe denote different degrees of profound 
deep ſleep without delirium. Authors have 
often confounded them with the febrile 
claſs, eſpecially the /uſus nature” of re- 
mittents. To this irreſiſtible torpor and 
drowſineſs, even at meals or in converſation, 
many corpulent and fat perſons are ſubject. 
We alſo read in authors of ſome extraor- 
dinary inſtances of profound long protracted 
ſleep, from which it was impoſſible effectu- 
ally to rouze the perſon. The vertigo has 
alſo been diſtinguiſhed into ſimplex, ſcoto- 
mia, caduca. In this diſeaſe all objects, al- 
though at reſt, ſeem to whirl round; ſome- 
times with headach, fluſhing of the face, 
noiſe in the ears; and if not ſupported, the 
patient often falls down. It is commonly 
fugacious, and momentary 3 ſeldom above 
a minute; and in ſome diſeaſes is ſympto- 
matick. The prognoſtick may be deduced 
from that of apoplexy. | 


Of the prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes 
of apoplexy, lethargy, coma, carus, cata» 
phora, and vertigo : hereditary ; ſhort neck; 
plethora, general or partial, ſanguine or ſe- 

rous, 
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rous, eſpecially ſanguineous plethora in the 
veſſels of the brain; tight neckcloaths ; preſ- 


ſure on the deſcending aorta, cava; ſerous 


or ſanguineous exudations or extravaſations 


in the brain; compreſſion of the medullary 


ſubſtance, or of the origin of the nerves ; 
ſuppreſſion of habitual evacuations or he- 
morrhages, naſal or hemorrhoidal ; habitual 


veneſection negleQed ; old ulcers dried up; 


full and long continued inſpiration loading 
the veſſels of the head; blood forced on the 
brain by violent efforts of coughing, vomit- 
ing, fecal expulſion, exerciſe, venery, ſtoop- 


ing the head; ſalivation ſuddenly ſuppreſſed 
by cold; foul ſtomach, gluttony, ſurfeits, 
luxurious living, and ſedentary life; fatneſs, 


corpulency ; intoxication, ſottiſh potations ; 
violent paſſions of mind iraſcible or ſtimu- 
lating, and alſo depreſſing, as anger, ambi- 
tion, chronic melancholy and cares; in- 
tenſe meditation and ſtudy ; intempe- 
rate luſt in old age ; noxious vapour from 
liquors in fermentation, from charcoal, 
quicklime, and new- plaſtered walls; par- 


ticular effluvia and odours concentrated in 
large quantity; crowded rooms filled with 
animal ſteams from the lungs; thunder; 


ſometimes 
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ſometimes epidemick ſtate of the ait and ele- 
ments, or perhaps celeſtial influences not-yet 
explained; intenſe cold; warm baths; 
blood rarified and expanded; inſolation; ſome 
narcotick poiſons, as opium, hyoſcyamus, ci- 
cuta, laurus, belladonna, and ſome fungi : 
obſtructed circulation through the lungs and 
heart, from aſthma, polypi, offifications of 
the large blood veſſels or valves, and parti- 
cularly of the right ventricle ; external in- 
juries of the head; concuſſion, fractures. 
The moſt frequent cauſe is, accumulation 
and congeſtion of blood in the brain: but 
ſometimes, on diſſection, no diſeaſe is diſcern- 
ible; and effuſions in the brain do not al- 
ways inflict apoplexy. 


Of vertigo, the cauſes are ſeveral of thoſe 
juſt enumerated: the principal, plethora, ſup- 
preſſed hemorrhages; ſuppreſſed perſpiration; 
luxurious diet, gluttony, ſomnolency; foul or 
diſordered ſtomach ; coſtiveneſs; intoxica- 
tion ; narcotick and tobacco fumes ; unre- 
mitting attention of mind to ſtudy or buſineſs; 
reſtleſſneſs, mental diſtreſs ; hunger, inani- 
tion, debility ; obſtructions and diſeaſes in the 
retina or optick nerves. 


P Palſy. 
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- Palſy. Paralyſis, hemiplegia, paraplegia. 
During the laſt thirty years of the preceding 
century, paralytick mortality is only 630 in 
the London bills; but in the preſent cen- 
tury is doubled and trebled ; and ſome part 
of this ſurge can be readily accounted for by 
the multiplication of the mechanical arts, 
in which lead and quickſilver are employed. 
At preſent, its mortality ſeems to ſtand in 
the proportion of one third or fourth to 
that of apoplexy. Of 310 patients afflicted 
with palſy and hemiplegy, and admitted 
in the courſe of 10 years into the Bath 
hoſpital, 57 were cured ; that is, 7 per cent. 
or 1 of 15; there died 15, or 5 per cent.; 
and the "remainder were found incurable and 
diſcharged, or received ſome trifling relief ; 
and ſeveral of theſe might be added to the 
dead liſt. I doubt whether by the artillery 
of the ſhops we are ſo ſucceſsful againſt 
this crippling foe. A conſiderable number 
of the community are rendered helpleſs and 
decrepit from this diſeaſe ; to which ſome 
trades, more than others, are obnoxious ; and 
adults and aged infinitely more than the 
young and adoleſcent. 


| Palſy 
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Palſy and apoplexy often alternate, and 
may then be termed one bicipitous diſeaſe. 
Severe apoplectick ſtrokes, if not immediately 
fatal, frequently remit, and paſs into pally : 
or the cataſtrophe may originate in hemi- 
plegy, which is the moſt frequent form of 
palſy ; and when, fatal, it is through the apo- 
plectick exploſion. ' In palſy. there is more 
or leſs diminution or privation of muſcular 
motion and feeling, without pain or fever, 
or injury of appetite. This may affect the 
muſcles of voluntary and of involuntary mo- 
tion ; the whole, or only a portion of each : 
as muſcular impotency of one ſide, or half 
of the body; of one or both of the lower 
or upper extremities ; of ſome ſmaller por- 
tion of the face, eyelids, tongue, ceſophagus, 
ſtomach, inteſtines, the ſphincters of the 
bladder and anus, the penis, bladder, kid- 
neys, heart. Under this deplorable calamity 
many linger years; ſome confined like a ſhell- 
fiſh, and motionleſs; others crawling upon 
crutches. Tremor may be ranked as an in- 
ferior vaſſal of palſy. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes 
of palſy are moſt of thoſe of apoplexy; va- 
P 2 rious 
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rious diſeaſes of the cerebrum, cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata ; diſeaſes of the in- 
herent muſcular power ; vapours from lead, 
mercury, arſeniek 3 colica ſaturnina; com- 
preſſion of nerves ; abſceſſes in the lumbar 
vertebræ; falls, external injuries, blows on 
the head or loins, luxations or ſprains of the 
lumbar vertebrz ; ſpinal dropſy ; fractures; 
venery. Of Tremor many of the cauſes 
of apoplexy and pally ; hereditary ; old age 
and decay of the inherent nervous and muſeu- 
lar energy; compreſſion or obſtruction of the 
nerves ; poiſons; opium; employments in lead 
and mercury; ebriety ; ſuppreſſed evacu- 
ations ; ſanguine plethora ; repelled cuta- 
neous eruptions; lurking gout ; general de- 
bility ; external injuries; warm fluids ; 
ſtrong tea; exceſs of venery ; long watch- 
ing; anxiety ; . paſſions of mind; ſeden- 
tary life ; exceſſive evacuations. 


Epilepſy. Morbus facer, demoniacus, ca- 
ducus, falling - ſickneſs. In the let thirty 
years of the preceding - century, thirty-five 
deaths only are marked in the London bills 
to epilepſy; and in the firſt forty-five years 
of the preſent century, they dwindle to thir- 


teen: 
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teen: at preſent the title and diſeaſe is 
omitted. Medical men know, that no in- 
conſiderable number of the community are 
tormented with this frightful convulſion, 
which the ancient Jews could only aſcribe to 
the malicious rancour of an infernal devil. 
In this inſtance alſo, profeſſional experience 
and erudition muſt interfere and correct the 
omiſſions of the publick regiſters. We are 
certain, that epilepſy is much more de- 
ſtructive to the ſprings of life: perhaps it 
is caſt by the reporters into either the apo- 
plectick or convulſive abyſs. It is alledged 
to be more frequent amongſt the male than 
female ſex; and in infancy, in thoſe of delicate 
conſtitutions, lax habit, acute, nervous and 
muſcular irritability. Vid. Convulſions. 


In many caſes there is no previous moni- 
tory of the impending paroxiſms; in ſome 
other caſes the lowering ſtorm is portended 
by laſſitude, headach, giddineſs, dimneſs of 
fight, broken fleep, frightful dreams, reſt- 
leſſneſs, terror, noiſe in the ears, palpitation 
of the heart, unuſual ſmells, murmuring of 
the inteſtines, yawning, luminous flaſhes be- 
fore the eyes, profuſe urinary excretion, ſenſe 

Fa of 
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of the diſeaſe aſcending from a particular part 
to the head. By the epileptic whirlwind 
the patient. is ſuddenly and precipitouſly 
thrown down, with ſuſpenſion of the inter- 
nal and external ſenſes, and univerſal con- 
vulſions of the external muſcles, or thoſe 
of voluntary. motion : the muſcles of the 
head, face, eyes, and mouth, are particularly 
agitated ; the head is toſſed in every direction, 
the teeth grind againſt each other, the eyes 
roll, the mouth - emits froth and flaver ; the 
tongue, thruſt out of the mouth, 1s often 
wounded and lacerated by the teeth; the 
reſpiration 1s as if through a nooſe on the 
neck ; the fingers are clinched into the 
hand; there is perpetual involuntary deglu- 
tition, palpitation of the heart, and ſome- 
times involuntary excretion of urine, ſemen, 
or feces; the motions of the heart and of 
reſpiration are hurried, but not otherwiſe in- 
terrupted nor injured. Such is the powerful 
coercive muſcular contractions and convul- 
ſions, that ſeveral ſtrong aſſiſtants are requi- 
ſite to ſecure each member. Some, at the 
firſt ſtruggle and uproar, emit hideous groans 
or yells, reſembling the bellowings of a wild 
beaſt ; others, a more till and ſavage mur- 


mur. 
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mur. In moſt, the aſpect is horrible: nor 
does any other diſeaſe exhibit ſuch truculent 
ſpectacles of terror and abhorrence. 


After ſome few minutes, very rarely hours, 

a pacification enſues, and abdication of the 
epileptic demon; and the patient liberated, 
riſes up of his own accord, languid, dejected, 
and aſhamed, with but few traces on the me- 
mory of the preceding tragedy ; and nearly 
in the exerciſe of all his uſual faculties ; 
which is not the caſe in apoplexy, In the 
ſeverity and duration, but ſtill more in the 
repetition of the paroxiſms, there is prodi- 
gious variation : in ſome they are erratick 
and irregular ; in others, they are periodical ; 
and at various intervals in diurnal paroxiſms, 
ſynchronous with the tides ; monthly with 
the lunar revolutions ; quinoctial; annual, 
It is often a chronic diſeaſe, and then much 
leſs inimical to life than might be expected 
from ſuch a univerſal commotion, But in 
infancy, epilepſy and convulſions are the 
moſt atrocious of the morbid murderers. 
Sometimes it ceaſes after puberty. In old 
perſons, or where there is no previous warn- 
ing of the approaching paroxiſms, the proſ- 
pects are deplorable : reiterated epileptic bom- 
P 4 bardment 
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bardment often makes breaches in the in- 
ternal receſſes of the ſenſes ; hence inſanity, 
apoplexy, palſy, idiotiſm. Authors have 
attempted the diagnoſticks of epileptic origin : 
thus, in the brain, or its ſpinal elongation, it 
is repreſented as invading with ſtupidity, or 
hebetude of the internal and external ſenſes ; 
headach, diſturbed ſleep, pale face; with 
ſuddeneſs in the aſſault, without previous 
warning, and a ſort of ſenſation of diſtillu- 
tion from the head to the breaſt and ſtomach : 

from nervous ſympathy of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines, and of the extremities, it is pre- 
ceded by diſturbance of thoſe parts at the 
approaching paroxiſm; by an aura epilep- 
tica, and aſcending vapour, or extraordinary 
ſenſation originating from ſome fixed point. 

To conclude, this convulſion is ſometimes 


feigned by begging unpoſtors, 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes 
are, hereditary, peculiar original organization, 
eſpecially of the brain and its appendages : 
plethora, fright, terror, horror, anxiety and 
paſſions of mind, exceſs of venery, ſtudy ; 
paſſionate drunken nurſes; foul ſtomach ; 
acidity, acrid bile ; worms, dentition, ſcald 

head, 
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head, or ulcers raſhly dried up or repelled ; 
external injuries of the head; various diſ- 
eaſes within the brain, or in the nerv 
ous chords; ebriety ; difficult parturition; 
hyſtericks ; cachexy, dregs of intermittent 
fevers ; irritability and ſenſibility in morbid 
extreme; nervous ſympathy and motory vi- 
brations ; force of habit; offenſive odours ; 
poiſons, narcoticks. In thoſe of epileptic 
temperament and prediſpoſition, paroxiſms 
are liable to be recalled by heat, ventricular 
crudity, intoxication, anxiety and paſſions 
of mind, terror, proſpect of precipices, &c. 


Tetanus, emproſthotonus, opiſthotonus, 
locked jaw, triſmus. This is not a frequent 
diſeaſe in this iſland, nor in Europe: it is far 
more univerſal and fatal in the tropical regi- 
ons, and in the warmeſt ſeaſons of thoſe 
zones. In ſuch climates tetanus, and all the 
train of ſpaſmodick and convulſive diſeaſes 
rage with more inveterate rancour and devaſ- 
tation : there the ſlighteſt wound or ſcratch 
will frequently occaſion a locked jaw. It 
afflicts more adults than youth; and, as is re- 
ported, more males than females. The em- 
proſthotonus, or head bent forward on the 

breaſt, 
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breaſt, is much leſs frequent than the reverſe, 
Its aſſault is ſometimes ſudden and violent; 
but generally by ſlow approaches; and with 
ſtiffneſs of the muſcles of the back, neck, 
and occiput ; difficulty in rotating the head; 
ſenſe of uneaſineſs about the root of the 
tongue ; difficulty of ſwallowing, painful 
ſpaſm at the lower part of the ſternum 
darting to the back; ſpaſm and rigidity 
of the muſcles of the neck and occiput pull- 
ing the head backwards; and alſo of the muſ- 
cles of the lower jaw, locking the teeth to- 
gether, ſo that by the utmoſt force they can- 
not be ſeparated : the muſcles alſo of the face, 
eyes, and noſe, are often violently diſtorted 
with a hideous grin. By degrees, this ſpaſ- 
modic conſpiracy becomes more univerſal, 
communicating to the ſpine, abdomen, and 
extremities; and the contracted abdominal 
muſcles feel as a hard board. In the ſpaſms 
there are repeated exacerbations, with ex- 
cruciating pain; followed by remiſſions or 
tranſitory reprieves ; but the latter ſeldom an 
hour in duration : and ſometimes with theſe 
paroxiſms, interual murmuring of the voice. 


Seldom 
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Seldom any fever accompanies this ſpaſm, 
unleſs from cold ; and in this caſe the diſeafe 
commences a few days after ſuch accident 
but if from wounded nerves, frequently not 
until ſome days after the lefion, and even 

when the vulnerary pain and uneaſineſs was 

removed. The external and internal ſenſes 
are ſeldom interrupted until the laſt and pe- 
rilous ſtages, when the brain ſhares in the 
general diſorder. But the natural functions 
and allo thoſe of reſpiration and circulation 
are unmoleſted. It may prove fatal in a 
few hours ; generally, if not relieved, in a 
few days; and rarely is protracted beyond 
fourteen. Until of late years, and the diſ- 
covery of more effectual remedies, few re- 
covered. Its danger is increaſed by the ſud- 
den impetuoſity of the aſſault; or from 
wounded nerves: the final tragedy is cloſed 
by convulſions. 


Authors deſcribe a ſpaſm of the lower 
Jaw and tetanus of infants, which they term 
Triſmus : this is moſt frequent and danger- 
ous early after birth : the aperture of the 
mouth and gums is contracted, and with 
difficulty ſeparable ; its lips and mouth re- 
rofthvigaut * main 
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main nearly motionleſs, with contention 
or impracticability in ſuction: and ſome- 
times the ſpaſm becomes general amongſt 
the muſcles, I read in authors the diag- 
noſticks of another ſpecies of tetanus, 
which they repreſent as not unfrequent in 
the European regions, and eſpecially a- 
mongſt infants; the ſymptoms agitation, 
trembling, convulſions, diſtortion of the 
lips, grinding of the teeth, difficulty of ſuc- 
tion and deglutition, regurgitation of milk 
by the noſe; the jaws locked together ; 
ſpaſtic reſpiration, and with groans ; the 
muſcles of the neck rigid, with fluſhed face, 
tumid abdomen, vomiting, fetid ſtools, This, 
in ſome features, reſembles what we term 
Inward Spaſms. In fact, the hiſtory and 
accurate diagnoſticks of infant diſcaſes are 

as yet imperfect. | 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
tetanus and its ſpecies, are wounds, particu- 
larly of the fingers and toes; ſurgical opera- 
tions, fractures, luxations, burns, injuries of 
a nervous tendinous and ſenſible part, bruiſed 
teſticle; ſuppuration, abſceſs; cold and moiſ- 
ture 1 to the body when heated; ſudden 
1. ſuppreſſion 
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ſuppreſſion of perſpiration ; ſudden viciſſitudes 
of heat and cold ; repletion, foul ſtomach and 
inteſtines in infants; dentition ; bile in the ſto- 
mach; worms; poiſons; ebriety ; exceſſive 
evacuations, hemorrhages ; ſuppreſſed ſalu- 
tary evacuations, exanthemata and cutaneous 
eruptions ; abortion ; difficult parturition ; 
violent mental emotion; angina; lurking 
gout ; hemorrhoides ; hypochondriaſm, hy- 
ſtericks, melancholy. In many of theſe it 
is merely ſymptomatick. 


Spaſms and cramps are idopathick as well 
as ſymptomatick ; fugacious, or more fixed 
and conſtant ; and may affect various por- 
tions of the external and of the internal muſ- 
cular fibres ; of the head, neck, face, eye, 
lower jaw, lips, arms, hands, fingers, thighs, 
legs, feet, penis; the tongue, fauces, pha- 
rynx, oeſophagus, lungs, ſtomach, inteſtines, 
kidneys, ureters, bladder. Fugitive cramps 
in the legs excite excruciating pain, tumor 
and rigidity of the muſcle. 


St. Vitus's Dance. Chorea ſanQi Viti. 
This very uncommon diſeaſe may affli& ei- 
ther of the ſexes about the period of adoleſ- 
| cence 
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cence. and puberty ; rarely afterwards, Its 
ſymptoms are lameneſs of one leg, which, 
when attempts are made to walk, is dragged 
as if paralyticx; and is then, more or leſs, 
convulſed: at the ſame time, whenever the 
patient attempts to convey any food or drink 
to the mouth with the correſponding arm, 
it is inceſſantly convulſed, with a rapid ſuc- 
ceſſion of geſticulations. Some are even 
compelled to dance, leap, run, ſing, or laugh. 
The paroxiſms vary in duration and fre- 
quency: ſometimes they are terminated in 
half an hour: ſometimes they continue ſe- 
veral days, rarely a week, without intermiſ- 
ſion: ſometimes they recur ſeveral times 
daily, leaving behind debility and weakneſs. 
Delirium and a degree of fatuity are not 
unuſual in the paroxiſms. The prediſpoſ- 
ing and occaſional cauſes are moſtly un- 
known : ſometimes worms. 


Catalepfis, and extaſis. It falls to the lot 
of very few phyſicians, at leaſt in this iſland, 
to ſee a ſingle inſtance of this phenomenon, 
a living ſtatue fixed in whatever ſituation 
and poſture they happen to be in when 
ſeized : the legs and arms flexible, remain 

ſometime 
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ſometime in whatever. poſture they are 
placed by a ſpectator: the functions of in- 
ternal and external ſenſation are ſuſpended; 
the eyes are open; the countenance and 
colour are nearly natural; the pulſe and 
reſpiration alone continue in motion, but 
obſcure. The duration of the paroxiſm is 
from a minute to hours, very rarely days: 
and the recovery as if from a profound ſleep: 
in ſome with confuſed ideas of ſurround- 
ing objects during the chaſm. In the ex- 
taſis ſtrange viſions are ſeen: and of theſe 
trances there are extraordinary inſtances on 
record. It may be complicated with ſomnam- 
buliſmus, and hyſtericks. The cauſes, deep 
meditation, fanaticiſm, mental paſſions, in- 
tenſe cold, worms, foul ſtomach, ſupprefled 
evacuations : it is feigned by impoſtors, 


Fainting and aſphyxy : ſyncope, leipotbhy- 
mia, aſphyxia, idiopathick, ſymptomatick. 
In ſyncope the action of the heart and of 
reſpiration become conſiderably weaker than 
uſual, or for a ſhort time ſuſpended : the 
pulſe and breathing are ſometimes ſo weak 
as to be imperceptible ; the countenance pale 
and cold, with a clammy ſweat, eſpecially on 

the 
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the forchead ; the functions of external and 
internal ſenſe, and of voluntary motion, dur- 
ing this vital chaſm, are interrupted or ſuſ- 
pended. It ſometimes arreſts ſuddenly, 
ſometimes with preceding languor and anx- 
iety about the heart, giddineſs, and dimneſs 
of ſight ; objects are ſeen as through a miſt, 
with noiſe in the ears, and ſounds ſcarcely au- 
dible. In the gradation and duration of vital 
' ſuſpenſion, there are diverſities : after the 
lapſe of a few or more minutes they gradually 
revive, yawning, fighing ; ſome with vomit- 
ing; and ſome without veſtiges of reminiſ- 
cence during the temporary interreign. This 


partial ceſſation of the vital functions diſtin- 


guiſhes it, at the firſt glance, from apo- 
plexy. Aſphyxy is only a more violent de- 
gree of ſyncope in which the intire human 
machinery is ſtopped: the counterfeit of 
death; but in which there are embers ca- 
pable of being fanned and vivified into vi- 
tal renovation. The firſt exertions towards 
a reſtitution of the vital energy when ſuſ- 
pended, are ſometimes with ſymptoms of 
"epilepſy and convulſions. 


The 


\ 
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The prediſpoſing and occafional cauſes of 
ſyncope and aſphyxy, idiopathick and ſymp- 
tomatick are, profuſe evacuations and he- 
morrhages; veneſection; tapping the ab- 
domen in aſcites; ſtrong emeticks and pur- 
gatives; exhauſted ſtrength; violent exer- 
tions of ſtrength, or muſcular action; ex- 
ceſſive fatigue; venery in exceſs; ſudden 
terror or joy, or other mental emotions; 
intenſe anxiety; ſevere pain; offenſive 
ſmells; foul air; cloſe rooms and crowds, 
and the air contaminated with their breath 
and effluvia; charcoal fumes; foul ſtag- 
nant confined air, and gas of old damp pits, 
wells, ſubterranean caverns, mines; me- 
phitick vapours from fermenting liquors in 
- conſiderable quantity; lightening, thunder- 
ſhocks ; exceſſive heat; exceſſive cold; 
ſanguineous plethora ; various diſeaſes of the 
ſtomach ; poiſons, narcoticks ; repelled cuta- 
neous eruptions ; hyſterick, ſcorbutick, arth- 
ritick, febrile z wounds or blows on the head, 
ſpine, or ſtomach ; ſevere labour and parturi- 
tion, in which the infant's head and brain 1s 
compreſſed, injured, or mouldſhot, or the 
navel-{tring compreſſed, and the circulation 
interrupted ; hydrocephalus ; internal aneu- 

; Q riſm 
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riſm, polypi of the heart, or large arterial 
trunks; rupture of large blood veſſels, or 
of internal abſceſs; palſy of the heart, 
dropſy of the pericardium ; gangrene; drowu- 


ing; hanging. 


Palpitation of the Heart. Chronic is here 
meant, not tranſitory, which may occur on 
every ſudden emotion of body or mind. In 
this the contraction of the heart is with 
preternatural outrageous rapidity and force, 
and often with audible ſtrokes. againſt the 
ribs, and intermittent pulſe. It 1s gene- 
rally periodical ; and by continuance, - it 1s 
evident that, from the convulſion of this im- 
portant motory pendulum, the entire ſub- 
ordinate ſeries of hydraulick offices, to- 
gether with thoſe of ſenſe and motion, 
muſt ſhare in the diſorder. The prediſ- 
poſing and occaſional cauſes are, plethora; 
repletion, intemperance in food or drink ; 
ſuppreſſion of habitual evacuations; ex- 
ceſſive evacuations ; inanition; paſſions of 
mind; long continued grief, terror, venery, 
pain, anxiety, thirſt, immoderate exerciſe; 
light cloathing; extreme irritability, pecu- 
liar irritability of the heart, and debility, 
ſpaſm 
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ſpaſmi ; preflure on the aorta ; aneuriſm ; 
oſſification and ftraitneſs of the aorta ; tu- 
mors about the great veſſels; polypi ; drop- 
{ſy of the pericardtum ; impeded reſpiration 
and circulation through the lungs; broken 
ribs ; weak diſordered ſtomach, flatulence z 
diſeaſes of the abdominal viſcera ; ſweat of 
the feet, ulcers, ſcabs prematurely repreſſed; 
cachexy; hyſtenck, hypochondriack, melan- 
cholick, ſcorbutick, arthritick, atrabilarious, 
inflammatory. 


Polypi of the Heart, internal Aneuriſm, and 
O/fication. Polypi are ſolid coagulums of 
blood, of a firm or fleſhy conſiſtence: aneu- 
riſm a diſtention and weakneſs in ſome por- 
tion of the arterial coats, and partial en- 
largement or bulge in the ſanguineous ca- 
nal; the uſual ſeat of the firſt is in the au- 
ricles and ventricles; of the ſecond, in the 
large trunks, and more about their origin; 
oſſification of the valves, and of the aorta, or 
the ſmaller branches, is more frequent in old 
age. The ſymptoms of polypi and aneu- 
riſm are often ambiguous ; moſt of them 
are common to ſome other diſeaſes ; ſuch 
as difficulty of breathing, violent palpi- 

Q2 tation 
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tation of the heart, and aaxiety aggravated 
by the leaſt motion, with propenſity to faint, 
intermittent pulſe, pain under the ſternum, 
torpor of the arm, pale face, edematous an- 
cles, frightful dreams, timidity to walk 
alone without ſupport. Theſe, together 
with ſyncope and aſphyxy, no doubt make 
a part of the ſudden deaths, and ſome other 
caſualties in the London bills. 


I had nearly omitted the deſcription of 
two diſeaſes in which we are not perſon- 
ally intereſted ; the Berbiers of Indoſtan, 
and the Raphania, once a European meteor. 
In the berbiers there is chronic tremulous 
motion of the hands and. feet, ſometimes 
of the whole body: at the ſame time prick- 
ing and formication, and ſome degree of in- 
ſenſibility ; weakened voice; anhelation : it 
uſually originates from ſuppreſled perſpira- 
tion. The raphania was once a tranſient epi- 
demick, and principally noxious to infants ; 
the ſymptoms ſtupor of the ſpine, ſenſa- 
tion of pricking pain in the muſcular fibres ; 
the lower extremities rigid, ſometimes con- 
vulſed ; eyes rigid and diſtorted; pharynx. 
conſtricted ; tongue retracted. 


* 6 
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- Hypochondriaſm, hips, ſpleen, and vapours, 
imaginary maladies. This chronic va- 
letudinary infatuation is very frequent in 
our ifland : it occurs principally in the 
adult and middle age ; ſeldom early in life ; 
m the male more than in the female ſex, 
eſpecially in thoſe of melancholick tempe- 
raments; and much more amongſt perſons 
of independent fortunes, and amongſt lite- 
rary and ſedentary profeſſions, than the ex- 
erciſed and induſtrious. Vapours are often 
complicated with diſeaſes of the ſtomach, 
hyſtericks, melancholy; But in the true 
hypochondriaſm, the valetudinary dyſpepſy, 
and diſeaſes of the digeſtive organs, ſeem 
rather a natural conſequence and ſequel of 
the lucubrious mental temperament : be- 
ſides, in dyſpepſy the mental perturbation 
is flight; it is alſo a far more univerſal diſ- 
eaſe than hypochondriaſm, affecting equally 
both ſexes ; and the young as well as the 
old. 


Hypochondriacks feel, or imagine they feel, 
all diſeaſes ; againſt theſe they combat with 
a thouſand remedies, and exhauſt the whole 
pharmacentical rotine. They exaggerate 
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with minute narrative theſe morbid phan- 
toms, which no other perſon can perceive, 
nor account for ; examining their pulſe, fa- 
tiguing and haraſſing their phyſicians, vi- 
ſitors, and domeſticks; on the ſlighteſt 
grounds haunted with apprehenſive forebod- 
ings of misfortunes, miſery, and death ; and 
in the utmoſt anxiety about the event, at 
the time perhaps that the appetite 1s not 
much impaired : in moſt things, however, 
their judgment 1s corre& ; their health and 


diſeaſes excepted, which are the conſtant 


objects of their fears. 


By ſuch anxious ſolicitude, and paſſive 


ſubmiſſion to fanciful and imperative chi- 


meras, a luxuriant brood of ſymptoms, like 
irregular hyſteria, are engendered: they at 
length convert, or at leaſt aggravate, acce- 
lerate, and multiply imaginary into real 
evils, deranging the complicated offices of 
digeſtion and circulation: hence flatulence, 
eructation, indigeſtion, nauſea, acid bilious 
vomiting, exſpuition of watery fluid, irre- 
gular appetite ; profuſe, irregular excre- 


tions and ſecretions by urine, perſpiration, 


ſallva, mucus, diarrhoea, or its reverſe coſ- 


tivendls ; 
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tiveneſs ; with palpitation of the heart, 
fluſhing of heat and cold, fugacious ſpaſms, 
anhelation; obſcure viſion, vertigo, noiſe 
in the ears, headach, diſturbed fleep, fright- 
ful dreams; flothfulneſs, pufillanimity, 
want of reſolution and activity, diſpofition 
to ſeriouſneſs and ſadneſs, ſhynefs, ſuſpicion, 
peeviſhneſs, moroſeneſs : the mind often de- 
jected and in deſpair, ſo as not to be ſolaced 
with hopes of relief. It ſometimes ceaſes, 
or at leaſt abates weeks and months, recurr- 
ing in periodical exacerbations on any ex- 
citing cauſe or mental diſtreſs, intemperance, 
or viciſſitudes and irregularity of the ſeaſons. 
Coſtiveneſs and hardened feces indicate the 
obſtinacy of the diſeaſe, It is not immedi- 
ately dangerous to life; but when of inve- 
terate continuance, may terminate in in- 
ſanity, cachexy, jaundice, dropſy, tympany, 
conſumption. 


The prediſpoſing and oecaſional cauſes are 
morbid extreme of ſenſibility; hereditary ; 
various depreſſing paſſions of mind; ſtudi- 
ous ſedentary life and abſtruſe meditation 
retirement to an inactive after a buſtling 
buſy life ; exceſs of venery, manuſtupra- 
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tion ; wealth, indolence, tranfient, unſa- 
tis factory amuſements; revelling in plea- 
ſures, and cloyed with ſatiety; November 
fogs, eaſterly winds, ſirocco winds; intem- 
perance in food or drink, ſuppreſſion of 
uſual and ſolitary evacuations, as menſes, 
hemorrhaids ; repulſion of cutaneous erup- 
tions; obſtruction in the circulation through 
the vena porta and liver, and in the biliary 
ſecretion; obſtruction in the abdominal vi- 
ſcera; debility in the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines, and conſequently vitiated chyle; pi- 
tuita in exceſs; worms; irregular gout; 
hyſtericks,; intermittent fever. 


Inſanity, lunacy, mania, melancholia, and 
complex inſanity. During the preceding 
century, diſtracted and lunatick was the 
term in the London regiſters; and in the 
laſt thirty years of that century, amounted 
in the funerals to 544 ; but in the preſent 
century, are quadruple, We muſt refle&, 
that two of the largeſt lunatick hoſpitals in 
Europe are erected in this metropolis, ex- 
cluſive of ſeveral large private madhouſes ; 
all of which are of late years enlarged and 
multiplied in London and its ſuburbs, Into 
theſe 
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theſe publick and private receptacles many 
lunaticks, from ſundry parts of the kingdom, 
are congregated ; amounting in all, by the 
neareſt calculation which I can form, to up- 
wards of one thouſand. Perhaps thoſe whom 
nature originally, or diſeaſe branded as idi- 
ots, are alſo included in the lunatick cata- 
logue of mortality. The coroner's inqueſt 
generally returns ſuicides as lunaticks, after 
reciting the mode of their death; but the 
ſearcher's reports in the bills of mortality, 
have invariably ranged lunatick and ſelf- 
murder under two diſtinct heads, I have 
reaſon to believe that many lunatick deaths 
in London are not reported, from their being 
interred in diſſenting and unregiſtered bury- 
ing grounds, or in other places of inter- 
ment without the verge of the bills ; others 
intentionally ſupprefled, and a conſiderable 
remnant amongſt the ſuicides and drowned. 
It is probable, that in lunaticks and ſui- 
cides, this iſland may challenge any other in 
Europe, whether in modern or in ancient 
times. 


In illuſtrating this diſeaſe, above all others 


ſo little underſtood by the community, by 
the 
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the medical profeſſion, or, in truth, by the 


greateſt part of the authors on the ſubject, I 
ſhall rather treſpaſs beyond the limits of a 
conciſe ſyſtematic ſurvey of diſeaſes. I had 
long fince procured the printed annual re- 
ports of Bedlam during thirty years, from 
1750 to 1780, wherein it appeared, that out 
of 6000 lunaticks, the deaths amounted to 
1200, or 1 of 5. This information, ſo far as 


it went, was partly truth, but it was not the 


whole truth; and, in confirmation of the 
general proverb, I was compelled to ſearch 
for it in a well. I was anxious to extend 
my inquiries to a vaſt variety of particulars, 
not one of which could be learned from the 
crowd of authors, good, bad, and indifferent, 
whom I peruſed for this purpoſe ; from the 
remote era of the Greek and Roman Catho- 
licon, the Hellebore, down to the preſent 
time, 


Chagrined with this unprofitable reſearch, 

J waited upon the learned and venerable 
phyſician of Bedlam, Dr. Monro ; who, with 
his accuſtomed liberality and affability, re- 
commended me to his ſon, upon whom the 
principal medical department of Bedlam now 
devolves ; 
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devolves ; and in whom the hereditary vir- 
tue and exalted medical reputation of the 
father, are not likely to ſuffer any diminu- 
tion. Dr. Monro, junior, introduced me to 
Mr. Gonza, the apothecary of Bedlam ; 
whoſe curioſity and learning induced him to 
keep a private regiſter of all the patients; 
and with all which Mr. Gonza moſt oblig- 
ingly furniſhed me. It is from the records 
of this reſpectable and well-informed gentle- 
man, eſpecially on the ſubje& of inſanity, 
that I am enabled to form all the following 
Tables and data reſpecting a diſeaſe, where- 
in, except to the few high-prieſts of thoſe 
temples, the reſt of the Eſculapian train are 
nearly as ignorant as the ancients ; and the 
unenlightened maſs of the community, ſtare 
with ſuperſtitious amazement as the Iſraelites 
formerly on the epilepſy. 


In penetrating this untrodden wilderneſs, 
and reconnoitering an unexplored hoſt of 
morbid foes, I ſhall proceed with the cau- 
tious inveſtigation of aſtronomers and natu- 
ral philoſophers ; firſt to eſtabliſh the facts 
and phenomena previous to any deduction or 
inference. From Bedlam, the largeſt palace 
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and congregation of inſane in any part of the 
globe; and from its valuable, but hitherto 
dormant archives, I ſhall attempt to ſettle all 
the leading and important data, by analyzing 
its internal hiſtory and tranſactions during 
fifteen years, or half a generation; which is 
ſufficient to decide every ambiguity nearly as 
well as half a century. The materials are 
extracted from many volumes; they are con- 
denſed, claſſed, and arranged into a conciſe 
compendium, with no little trouble and fa- 
tigue to the author. In number, and conſe- 
quently in magnitude of information, they 
muſt be as ſuperior to any ſolitary individual 
obſervations on this ſubject, as the ſwelling 
flood of the Thames 1s to one of the thou- 
ſand ſmaller rills which are ſwallowed up in 
its majeſtic ſtream. In this way we ſhall not 
be confounded with contradictory affirma- 
tion and negation, and the claſh of ora- 
cles. 


The following, therefore, are the general 
propoſitions which I ſhall endeavour to de- 
monſtrate, and upon them to found a multi- 
tude of others: the comparative proportion 
of inſane males and females; their ages; the 

CE cured ; 
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cured ; incurable, and dead; the length of 
time they were inſane before admiſſion ; the 
miſchievous ; thoſe who attempted ſuicide z 
and the harmleſs; the relapſes ; the periods 
when recovery may be deſpaired of; the va- 
rious remote cauſes. Mr. Gonza had diſ- 
tinguiſhed the married and fingle ; but in a 
treatiſe of this nature, theſe, and many other 
minutiæ, muſt be omitted. 


The uſual number, on a general average, 
of patients in Bedlam is 250 ; of which 110 
are ſtationary incurables, male and female; 
and who remain there until they either die, 
or are diſcharged, for reaſons hereafter to be 
explained. The remainder are a moving 
body, upwards of 200 of whom are annually 
admitted, and the ſame number annually 
diſcharged : the difference of males and fe- 
males is very inconſiderable ; in general the 
latter rather preponderate. During fifteen 
| years, from 1772 to 1787, of 2829 inſane 
males and females, their reſpective ages and 
numbers in each 1nterval of life, when 
clafled, were as follows : — Under 10 years 
of age, 1; from 10 to 20, 132; from 
20 to 30, 813; from 30 to 40, 908; from 
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40 to 80, 632; from 30 to 60, 266 ; from 
60 and upwards, 78. Of theſe: the cured 
were, 934; the incurable, 1694 ; the dead, 
230. Of theſe alſo, the miſchievous were 
7433 attempted ſuicide, 323; not miſchie- 
vous, 886; committed ſhocking murders, 


upwards of 20; relapſed, 535. 


It ſeems neceſſary to be firſt mentioned, 
that I made memorandums of all the dif- 
ferent periods, and time elapſed, from the 
invaſion of the diſeaſe, or inſane paroxiſm, 
to their admiſſion into Bedlam, from one 
week to one year and upwards. I do not, 
however, think it important to form a diſ- 
tinct claſs, or table, of theſe, but merely to 
obſerve in the aggregate, that of the patients 
admitted into Bedlam, the majority were not 
above ſix months unremittingly deprived of 
reaſon; and thoſe, in all the intervals, from 
one week to ſix months. The ſecond great 
claſs were, in the intervals, from fix to twelve 
months. After one year, and upwards, there 
are comparatively very few admiſſions, ex- 
cept on the incurable liſt. 


The 
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The ages at which inſanity predominates 
are obvious, and require no comment. Dur- 
ing the firſt period under 20, the greateſt 
part of this ſmall group were between 15 
and 20. The ages of about 300, as alſo of 
their cures, incurables, and deaths, are omitted 
in the records: fractional exactneſs cannot be 
expected: but for groſs calculation there is 
abundant accuracy. With reſpet to the 
cured, incurable, and dead, I thall make a 
few remarks: amongſt the diſcharged 1 
found a conſiderable number reported as fick 
and weak; others, and amounting to ſome 
hundreds, as troubled with fits, or with para- 
lytick ſtrokes, and ſome with a complication 
of both the latter maladies; and alſo a ſmall 
fragment of pregnant females; and none of 
theſe liberated from inſanity. All theſe I 
threw into the incurable liſt, as I could diſco» 
ver very few of them ever to return back again. 
Many of the ſick and weak may ſafely be 
added to the dead liſt; being on the confines 
of the grave when diſmiſſed. The incurables 
likewiſe contain thoſe admitted on the in- 
. curable liſt of Bedlam, as well as the great 
maſs diſcharged from thence incurable, after 
one year's trial, 

About 
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About one of every three are reported as 
cured ; but from them we muſt ſubtract for 
relapſes, which probably would fink the cured, 
radically, to one of 4. The cured are reported 
in all the intervals, from one month to one 
year. Formerly the mortality in Bedlam 
was ſwelled by adventitious diſeaſes, parti- 
cularly the ſmall pox and ſcurvy ; both of 
which are now prevented. Melancholy and 
confinement are known to predifpoſe to 
ſcurvy, but by an increaſe of vegetable diet, 
this diſeaſe is no longer in the mortal cata- 
logue of Bedlam. The mental derangement, 
no doubt, muſt add to the mortality: num- 
bers diſcharged, as troubled with epilepſy 
and palſy, muſt have fallen into theſe af- 
flictions poſterior to their admiſſion, as they 
are always an exception: and it is obſerved, 
that few are cured without the fits alſo. The 
inſane generally die of epileptick, apoplectick, 
and paralytick ſtrokes, and convulſions, of 
frenzy, atrophy, or nervous tabes. If we were 
to add the ſick and weak, the fits and palſy, I 
believe lunatick mortality would be doubled; 
and would then be about one of five or ſix. 


More comparatively die of the inſane patients 
recently 
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recently admitted, than of the ſtationary in- 
curables. 


The greateſt proportion of patients in Bed- 
lam, eſpecially at the beginning, have at- 
tempted ſome miſchief againſt themſelves, or 
their relations and keepers : in the above liſt 
there are above a ſcore of atrocious mur- 
derers, excluſive of ſuicides. There are par- 
ricides, and butchers of their own offspring. 
Their miſchievous acts and attempts were in 
various ways, by jumping out of windows, 
hanging, drowning, ſtabbing, ſhooting, tear- 
ing off their cloaths, ſetting fire to houſes, 
and ſeveral other overt acts of malignity. 
Some were miſchievous. by open acts of vio- 
lence; others by threats only. Some not 
miſchievous at firſt, have become ſo, and 
vice verſa;” and ſeveral reported as not 
miſchievous, have afterwards hanged them- 
ſelves. Females, as well as males, are miſchie- 
vous ; but I do not obſerve fo many dread- 
ful murders committed by the female ſex. 
By far the greater majority of patients in 
Bedlam, except at temporary intervals and 
exacerbations, walk peaceably about the 
wards : ſeparate confinement in their cells, 
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trait waiſtcoats, or in the ferocious maniae, 


| handcuffs and chains, ſoon render them tract- 


able and obedient : a very ſmall number, 
even of incurables, are kept as wild beaſts, 


_ conſtantly. in fetters.. Some, by time and 


long confinement in the incurables, and who 
were extremely vicious and dangerous, be- 
come harmleſs, and are then ' diſcharged. 
From all the variety of cauſes, depreſſing or 


ſtimulating, I perceive miſchievous.or harm» 


leſs. This circumſtance ſeems.to make no 
material difference 1n the curable or incura- 
ble. Numbers who had attempted ſuicide, 
ſome who had committed murders, are in 


the liſt of cured. 


I alfo perceive recoveries after reiterated re- 
lapſes ; and the prognoſticks are then nearly 
as favourable as though it had been the firſt 
attack. No diſeaſe is more prone to re- 
lapſe : theſe are, at various intervals, in dif- 
ferent perſons, from one to upwards of twen- 
ty years, and during this period, either one. 
or many relapſes. Multitudes of the relapſes 
are either after being diſcharged cured from. 
Bedlam, or before they were brought there 
for admiſſion, There are ſome few inſtances,, 

wherein 
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wherein the ſagacious phyſician of Bedlam 
has been deceived; and when, after apparent 
recoyery, aud the ſybſequent lunatick qua- 
rantine, patients have been diſcharged; with 
ſound bills of health, but on the ſame day 
have relapſed; and even before departure 
from the. houſe. They are in danger of re- 
lapſes from all the cauſes which give bixth to 
inſanity. From the proportion of eured and 
incurable, and ſucceſſive relapſes, many of 
which at length become incurable, we ſce how 
difficult it is, as yet, to expel this mental 
uſurper, and to reſtore chaos into order. 


I do not obſerve ſo great a difference in 
the recovery, from either age or cauſe, as 
might be expected: there are cured and in- 
curable, promiſcuouſly at all ages ; and from 
all the different cauſes, whether adyentitious 
or hereditary. Even from hereditary inſa- 
nity, they ſcem to recover nearly as well as 
from the leſs inherent cauſes: there are ſe- 
veral inſtances of recovery when hereditary 
from the parents on both ſides. In ſome, 
where the diſeaſe was entailed, it has 
made its firſt appearance in all the intervals 
from puberty to fifty years of age. I was 

| Ys ſtruck 
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ſtruck with one curious inſtance of hereditary 
inſanity from both parents, in a brother and 
ſiſter, and nearly about the ſame time; the 
one twenty, the other twenty-three years of 
age; one-of whom was melancholic, the 
other maniac. There are ſome few inſtances 
of recovery after' one, two, or even three 
years pertittacious-privation of reaſon: ſome 
few of the incurable in Bedlam have reco- 
vered; but all theſe are very rare. After 
only one 'year's uninterrupted perſeverance 
of the diſeaſe, they are generally refuſed ad- 
miſſion into Bedlam, except as incurables; 
and of ſuch I cannot perceive the cured above 
one or two per cent. 


Many features and- particulars of the in- 
ſane character and hiſtory have now been 
developed. But I have not yet, as in other 
diſeaſes, ventured to affix a noſological ſigna- 
ture, or definition, and to circumſcribe the 
limits between the inſane and the multitude 
of others-reputed as rational beings. In ſuch 
an attempt I might probably appear as ridicu- 
lous as the Greek philoſopher in his conciſe 
definition of man. It is not confined within 
the porticoes of Bedlam and madhouſes: 
291 we 
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we might find it ſprinkled over the earth; 
not 'only amongſt the fanaticks of Afia, the , 
Bonzes and Faquirs, and ſome of the auſ- 
tere cloiſtered devotees of Europe; but thro? 
every rank and ſtation of civilized commu- 
nities. ey! 


Inſanity has been uſually deſcribed: in the 
two extremes of mania, and melanchoha : 
but it is frequently of a complex nature, 
with alternating exacerbations of frenzy, and 
of melancholy. It is termed a delirium 
without fever; of which mental anarchy 
there are innumerable ſymptoms, gradations, 
| ſhades, ſpecies, and varieties: the enume- 
ration of which would be as. infinite as the 
diverſity of their faces and ideas. Some- 
times inſanity burſts out unexpectedly, like 
a ſquall of wind or thunder- ſtorm: but in 
general the paroxiſm is preceded days, 
weeks, or even months, by few or many of 
the following ſymptoms, which vary in dif- 
ferent perſons; quick motion of the eye- 
lids, redneſs or wildneſs in the eyes and 
looks, reſtleſſneſs, headach, vertigo, by ſome- 
thing upuſual and different from their ordi- 
nary conduct in the ſpeech, geſtures, actions, 
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looks; by bigh or low ſpirits, loquacity, or 
taciturnity: in ſome, the appetite 1s vora- 
cious; in others, there is averſion to food, 


On the firſt ebullition of frantick mania, 
the looks, voice, and geſtures are wild and 
1mpetuous; in many audacious and ferocious : 
they are iraſcible, impatient, and violent on 
any contradiction or reſtraint: they ramble 
with wonderful rapidity of ideas, and gar- 
rulity of ſpeech, from one object to another; 
ſhouting, ſinging, laughing : ſome, tranſ- 
ported with extacy, roam in mcoherent rhap- 
tody through all the fairy regions of en- 
chantment and romance: we obſerve ma- 
niacks in idea perfonating every being and 
object celeſtial and terreſtrial, animate and 
manindate. But by fuch numbers either 
attempting or committing miſchief upon 
themſelves or others, it is evident that the 


diſagreeable, turbulent, malevolent, and deſ- 
ponding« paſſions do often * predominate ; 
there is more of the jarring and diſcordant 
than of the harmonick notes and keys: ſome 


maniacks. are diſtracted with malevolence, 
antipathy, animoſity, rancour, and revenge. 
In the melancholia, the mind is generally 

rivetted 
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rivetted upon one object and train of thought, 
about which they inceſſantly rave or pon- 
der: many are cogitative, taciturn, moroſe, 
or fixed like ſtatues: and more of this cha- 
racter are ſaid to commit ſuicide. Some, 
plunged into deſpair, are haunted with all 
the horrors of tartarus; or even chained 
within the gloomy dungeons and inexorable 
bars of Cerberus. 


In mania the ſtrength is prodigioufly 
increaſed. In general, inſane perſons en- 
dure hunger, cold, nakedneſs, want of ſleep, 
with aſtoniſhing perſeverance and impunity. 
During the exacerbation, moſt are reſt- 
leſs; and moſt are coſtive. Some obſti- 
nately refuſe all food and medicine, and are 
drenched by compulſion, as horſes taking 
phyſick ; which at length renders them 
more docile. Some, if indulged, are ra- 
venous and inſatiable as wolves, Some me- 
lancholick, on relapſes, have only a periodical 
invaſion of profound . grief, want of fleep 
and appetite, reſtleſſneſs and anxiety. Many 
perſons, univerſally confidered as infane, wall 
however, at times, act, ſpeak, converſe, and 
reaſon acutely on various ſubjects, until 
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ſome particular mental ſtring or chord is 
touched. With re ſpect to general prognoſ- 
ticks in inſanity, we have been already co- 
pious and diffuſe; and ſhall only add, that 
in ſome degree of mania, more favourable 
hopes are entertained than in gloomy me- 
lancholy: indecency, no intermiſſions or re- 
miſſions, epilepſy, palſy, tabes, frenzy, are all 
inauſpicious. The piercing and intuitive eye 
of the experienced phyſiognomiſt, will alſo 
diſcern preſages which are concealed from 
ordinary comprehenſion and obſervation. 


Of the prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes 
of inſanity. We all know by demonſtra- 
tion and reading, that one eighth part of 
the blood is circulated through the head: 
we know the origin and diſtribution of its 
ſpinal elongation, and forty pairs of nerves; 
its internal ſtructure to the moſt minute diſ- 
cernible filaments; its diviſion into cavities 
and piominences, many of them with un- 
couth names, and ſwelling the nauſeous voca- 
bulary of anatomy. But ſtill the latent pre- 
diſpoſition or frailty in the receſſes of the 
brain, which render ſome more than others 
liable to this mutiny of reaſon, on the ap- 
plication 
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plication of remote and obvious cauſes, are 
totally unknown. Moſt of the proximate 
cauſes aſſigned in authors for madneſs, are 
mere hypotheſes ; and of no active uſe to the 
community, or to medicine. The pretended 
diſcoveries of the anatomical knife; and 
the ſpecific gravity or levity of the brain 
in ſcales, are equally conjectural. The great 
maſter, decypherer, and phyſiologiſt of the 
intellectual functions, Mr. Locke, has here 
taught us to deſpair, and to be convinced of 
the imperfection of our ſenſes and faculties. 
Literature, however, ancient and modern, 
abounds with madmen and authors, eſpe- 
cially on the intellectual operations, and 
ſprings of ſenſe and motion. Many other 
ſubjects yet remain to engage our attention, 
and to prevent our digreſſing into the jaded 
topick of temperaments; of original organ- 
ization; or the progreſſive revolutions, cor- 
poreal and mental, by age and time. This 
is an inexhauſtible theme for obſervation and 
lucubration. 


The late Dr. Mead broached a propoſi- 
tion, which has been transfuſed through moſt 
ſucceeding authors: that from ſudden tranſ- 
| | ports 
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ports of joy, and the exhilirating paſſions, 
more were inſane than from contrary cauſes: 
and he quotes Bedlam as an inſtance during 
the year of the South- Sea ſcheme, when great 
fortunes were ſuddenly acquired and loſt; 
I took the trouble, ſo far as they are re- 
corded, to claſs the different cauſes of in- 
ſanity ; which contain nearly one third of 
the whole patients during the fifteen years 
of our ſcrutiny; wherein I do not find a 
fingle example in proof of -Dr. Mead's apho- 
nim, but hundreds in direct contradiction 
to it; as appears in the following table of 
cauſes: Mis fortunes, troubles, diſappoint» 
ments, grief, 206 ; religion and Methodiſm, 
90; love, 74; jealouſy, 6; fright, 51; 
ſtudy, 15; pride, 8; drink and intoxica- 
tion, 58; fever, 110; parturition, 79 ; ob» 
ſtruction, 10; family and hereditary, 115; 
contuſion and fracture, 12; venereal, 14; 
ſmall pox, 7; ulcers and ſcab dried up, 5.—1 
have not time to comment upon theſe cauſes: 
to them may be added all the train of ex- 
aſperating paſſions ; long attention of mind 
rivetted upon one object; faults of the blood 
or bile, and circulation in the vena porta; 
plethora in the veſſels of the head; furor ut- 

erm ; 
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erin ; in ſome of the Aſiatic nations, opium; 
alſo intoxicating poiſons ſnuffed by the noſe ; 
*« cum multis aliis.” The revolution of the 
ſeaſons ſeem to have no effect on inſanity ; 
nor are the effects of the moon conſpicuous 
in Bedlam, 


ISEASES of the External Senſes ; in- 
cluding viſion, hearing, ſmell, taſte ; to 
theſe we ſhall add the diſeaſes of the voice and 
ſpeech; obſtructed deglutition ; ſterility, and 
morbid irritability of the generative organs. 
The derangement of thoſe delicate and pre- _ 
cious ſenſes through which we derive ſuch 
ſupreme delight ; through whoſe avenues are 
conveyed into man the firſt rudiments of all 
his variegated ideas and knowledge, are im- 
portant objects of medical ſcrutiny ; not- 
withſtanding very few from theſe cauſes are 
precipitated into the crater of mortality. I 
could, however, have wiſhed to aſcertain 
from regiſters, in conformity with my gene- 
ral plan, the N of cured and incur- 

| f able: 
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able; and eſpecially the 9 of blind in 
a community. 


Vifon. The principal diſeaſes may be 
comprehended under opthalmia, fiſtula - la- 
chrymalis, gutta - ſerena, cataract, ſpecks on 
the cornea. I exclude ſome other natural 
defects, rather than diſeaſes, ſuch as myops, 
preſbyops ; for the cure of which the opti- 
cian is the beſt phyſician, 


Opthalmy, or inflammation of the eyes is 
a frequent complaint: it may be in the ex- 
terior membranes of the globe, or in the 
edges of the eye-lids; or may be a compli- 
cation of both ; it may be in one, or in both 
eyes; it may be general, partial, external, 
internal, temporary, chronic, idiopathick, 
ſymptomatick : of all which ſpecies there 
are various gradations. In this local ma- 
lady there is commonly little or no fever; 
but heat, pain, redneſs, and inflammation ; 
the veſſels of the eyes ſeem gorged with 
blood ; the anterior portion of the tunica ſcle- 
rotica, and the conjunctiva, reſemble a ſcar- 
let cloth, with impediment in viſion, intole- 
'rance of light, lachrymation, In the in- 
#8 flammation 
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flammation of the cartilaginous ring of the 
eye-lids or tarſus, there is: frequently ſome 


remains of ſmall ulcerations in the ſebaceous 


glands. The external is by far the moſt 
frequent form of opthalmy ; and, under diſ- 
creet management, is attended with trifling 
danger : ſometimes, however, it is. followed 
by ſpecks. on the cornea, or calloſity, and 
blindneſs ; and violent inflammation has ex- 
tended to the interior parts of - the eyes and 
retina. In the internal inflammation of the 
choroid and retina, no redneſs is perceptible 
externally ; but there is excruciating pain, 
headach, intolerance of light, reſtleſſneſs, of- 
ten delirium, in a few inſtances, inſanity : 


and if not relieved in the courſe of fourteen 


days, there is danger of incurable bligdneſs. 


Fiſtula lachrymalis. In this partial inflam- 
mation affecting the lachrymal fac and ducts, 
and obſtructing the deſcent of the tears, or 
ſuperfluous 'moiſture of the eyes into the 
noſe, this fluid neceſſarily trickles down the 
cheeks, and the eye is overflowed with wa- 
ter: on preſſure of the internal angle and 
puncta lachrymalia, there is a diſcharge of 
glareous ſerum, by which the eye-lids, dur- 
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ing fleep, are glewed together. The de- 
grees of inflammation and obſtruction are 
various. In the inveterate ſtages it may ter- 
minate in abſceſs, ulcers, and caries of the 
contiguous. naſal bone. | 


Gutta-ſerena, amauroſis; in one or in both 
eyes, and in various gradations, from obſcure 
viſion to cheerleſs tenebroſity. To a ſpec- 
tator the eyes appear nearly as in health, only 
that the pupil is dilated and inanimate; the 
retina inſenſible to the rays of light, and the 
iris mute, without correſponding contraction 
or enlargement: a phyſiognomiſt might ſay, 
there are no ſenſitive emanations or magnetick 
rays emitted through this mental mirror. It 
attacks ſuddenly or gradually, and ſometimes 
intermits; but in general it is chronic, and 
always dangerous; often irremediable: ſome- 
times it is accompanied with headach in the 
anterior part over the eye-brows. 


Cataract may affect one eye, but in general 
both: it ariſes from diſeaſe or opacity of the 
cryſtalline lens obſtructing the viſual rays in 
their courſe to the retina: the conſiſtence 
and colour of the lens is various, white, 
pearl, 
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pearl, green, yellow ; and from theſe the 
oculiſt forms his prognoſtick: in couching 
the eye the pearl-coloured is preferred : the 
white is too ſoft ; the green and yellow in- 
| curable; as is alſo that ſpecies wherein the 


ſtrongeſt rays of light excite no contraction 


of the pupil. Cataracts in general are gra- 
dual in their formation ; weeks, months. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
injured viſion and of opthalmy, external vio- 
lence and blows; ſudden ſuppreſſion of 
perſpiration ; extraneous bodies or acrids ad- 
mitted within the eye-lids ; acrid metallic 
fumes, and noxious exhalations ; long expo- 
ſure to confined ſmoke, eſpecially from wood 
fires; ſmoky houſes and cottages 3 acrid 
collyria ; epidemick ſtate of the air, and in- 
fection; long continuance of wet weather; 
long expoſure of the eyes to the rays of 
ſtrong light, to ſnow, or luminous objects; 
cold ſtreams of air; ſuppreſſion of ſalutary 
evacuations, or cutaneous eruptions, and of 
chronic ulcers; acrimony of the blood; in- 
terruption to the free return of blood from 


the head; frequent intoxication: nocturnal 


ſtudies; long want of ſleep, grief, tears; ſmall 
tubercles 
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tubercles within the eye-lids ; ;  ulcerated eye- 
lids ; variolous : morbillous ; ſcrophulous; 
venereal ; eryſipelatous; rheumatick ; ca- 
tarrhal ; intermittent; herpes ; - cancerous. 
Of fiſtula-lachrymalis, inflammation of the 
lachrymal fac, or ducts. Of gutta - ſerena; 
plethora, diſtention of the veſſels of the re- 
tina; palſy of the optick nerves, general or 
partial ; diſeaſes of the brain, or of the re- 
tina; profuſe and ſuppreſſed evacuations ; 
exceſs of venery ; chronic headach ; ebriety; 
cachexy ; venereal ; intermittent; ſympto- 
matick in the irregular gout, apoplexy, &c. 

Of the cataract, opacity of the cryſtalline 
Jens. The general cauſes of injured viſion, 
excluſive of opthalmy, may be briefly enu- 
merated ; and are long attention to minute 
objects; weakneſs of the power to contract 
the pupil; faults of the globe; defect of 
the aqueous humour, its impurity or denſity; 
opacity of the lens, or of the vitreous hu- 
mour; the retina callous or too ſenſible; 
faults of the optic nerves; contraction, con- 
cretion, flaccidity of the pupil; gibbous or 
convex lens, or too near and flat; dropſical 
eye; ſpaſm, or palſy of the ocular muſcles ; 
diſcaſes and ulcerations of the eye-lids and 


ciliary 
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ciliary glands ; ulcers and fiſtula, ſpecks and 
ſcars, in the cornea ; films growing from the 
angle of the eye; the eye-lids inverted, elon- 
gated, concreted ; various diſeaſes of the brain 
from internal or external cauſes. 


Hearing, injured by deafneſs, noiſe in the 
ears, inflammation. The-firſt is a frequent 
infirmity in old age. The cauſes, faults in 
the original ſtructure of this curious and com- 
plex organ; defect of the auricle, ſtraitneſs 
of the external auditory tube, its obſtruction 
or concretion : the tympanum relaxed, cal- 
lous, obſtructed with hardened wax, mucus, 
ſerum, ulcers, luxuriant fleſh ; caries, luxa- 
tion of the ſmall auditory bones ; obſtruction 
of the veſtibule, cochlea, labrynth : the mem- 
branes lax, dry, indurated ; palſy, and ſpaſm 
of the internal auditory muſcles ;- conſtric- 
tion and obſtruction of the euſtachian tube; 
colds, catarrh, obſtructed perſpiration, rheu- 
matiſm, plethora, ſuppreſſed evacuations; diſ- 
orders of the ſtomach, coſtiveneſs ; nervous, 
loud exploſions, age, fever, ſoporous diſeaſes, 
and diſeaſes of the auditory nerves, and of the 
drain; . in ſeveral diſeaſes. In- 
8 flammatien 
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flammation of the ear excites excruciating 
pain, ſometimes delirium, 


| Smelling too acute, or blunt, or unnatural. 
The cauſes, the membrane lining the noſe 
rigid, dry, its deficiency or exceſs of mucus 


tenſe, irritable, obſtructed, ſcirrhous, callous, 


carious, ſtifled with polypus, ſnuff; palſy of 
the olfactory nerves; diſeaſes of the brain; 
ſordes and pus in the olfactory ſinuſſes; and 
alſo in the mouth, gums, teeth, tongue, la- 
rynx, fauces ; foul effluvia from the ſto- 
mach. 


Sternutation is ſymptomatick in ſeveral diſ- 
eaſes; but ſometimes, is a primary malady, 
it has been known to infeſt hours, days, or 
even weeks. The cauſes, epidemick influence 
of the air; ſuppreſſed naſal hemorrhage, or 
cutaneous eruptions ; venereal ; worms, or 


abſceſs in the ſinuſſes; diſeaſe of the brain. 


Tafte. The cauſes affecting the principal 
guſtatory organ, the tongue : ſordes of the 
tongue and mouth in various diſeaſes ; the 
faliva in quantity or quality diſeaſed, and 
either depraved from the blood, or from 

| waſhing 
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waſhing over diſeaſed parts of the mouth or 
palate ; tenſion or laxity of the guſtatory or- 
gan, or papillæ; faults of the lingual nerves ; 
diſeaſes of the ſtomach, fauces, noſe, tongue, 
lips, &c. 


Voice and Speech. The immenſe multipli- 
city of objects, and the diſtance to the end of 
our literary journey, check us from expati- 
ating upon this prolifick topick. Under it 
may be included hoarſe, guttural, ſtridulous, 
deadened, ſtifled voice, or ſound at the glot- 
tis; ſtammering, liſping, defect and impedi- 
ments in articulation, muteneſs. The cauſes, 
defect or waſte of mucus by exertion of the 
voice ; deſtruction of the mucus ducts of 
the larynx ; its cartilages oſſified; injury of 
the recurrent nerves ; laxity and pally of the 
muſcles of the glottis and contiguous carti- 
lages ; venereal; changes of weather; ſymp- 
tomatic in ſeveral diſeaſes. Voice and ſpeech 
may be injured in all the various parts of 
their complicated organization; the larynx, 
pharynx, tongue, uvula, fauces, noſe, palate, 
gums, teeth, lips. 


Sterility of the ſexes : no inconſiderable 
number of both ſexes are incapacitated from - 
S 2 exerciſing 
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exerciſing that important and divine function 
of giving creation to their own ſpecies. The 
cauſes in the male ſex are, palſy, or torpidity 
of the-penis, or its nerves, or generative or- 
gans ; the penis ſhort, monſtrous in ſize, its 
prepuce ſtraitned; impediments in the urethra 
and ſeminal ducts ; teſticles, epididymis, 
vaſa deferentia ; the ſemen inert, vapid, aque- 
ous, ſcanty ; weakneſs of the ejecting or ac- 
celerator muſcles; corpulency ; too tenſe 
erection ; old age ; caſtration, manuſtupra- 
tion, too frequent coition, extreme chaſtity, 
venereal diſeaſe, inebriety, broken conſtitu- 
tion, tabes-dorſalis. In the female ſex, ori- 
ginal ſtructure of ſome part of the genera- 
tive machinery of the ovarium, fallopian 
tubes, womb, vagina, labia, clitoris ; ſtrait- 
neſs, concretion, obſtruction of the vagina 
or womb from inflammation, ſcirrhus, poly- 
pus ; cold frigid temperament ; promiſcuous 
coition 3 exceſs of venery, irritability ; fluor 
albus, obſtructed menſes, irregular menſtru- 


ation, cachexy. 


Morbid irritability of the genitals, including 
priapiſm, pollution, furor uterinus. Of invo- 
luntary pollution we have treated under dorſal 


tabes. 
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tabes. In our climate the uterine mania 
rarely occurs in that extreme of indecency 
deſcribed by authors. The woman at firſt 
is baſhful and filent ; the pulſe and circula- 
tion are agitated on mentioning a venereal 
topick ; by ſignificant looks and geſtures ſhe 
betrays her paſſion ; and if diſappointed, be- 
comes low-ſpirited, anxious, and waſtes in 
fleſh. The ſame has happened to ſome 
women who had the mortification- to be 
linked with impotent huſbands. Sometimes, 
however, this univerſal paſſion has burſt into 
a flame; the woman loſing all ſenſe of 
ſhame, ſoliciting, with obſcenity in ſpeech 
and geſtures, the embraces of the other 
ſex; and raving on this theme with mani- 
acal inſanity. The cauſes, acrid ſerum, | 
ſpaſm, inflammation of the urethra, vagina, 
or other generative organs; irritation of 
the bladder, womb, rectum; - obſtructed 
menſes ; fluor albus, heat, excoriation of the 
vagina, venereal ; ſtimulating, acrid, diure- 
ticks, and emmenagogues ; ſtimulating diet 
and drink, exceſs of venery, manuſtupration, 
libidinous books, prints; protruſion of the 


vagina. 
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| Deglutition interrupted : we very rarely 
meet with this ſimilitude of tantalus, wherein 
food or drink 1s either ſwallowed with dif- 
ficulty and pain, or totally interrupted in its 
deſcent to the ſtomach, and regurgitated by 
the mouth or noſe. The cauſes ipaſmodick 
conſtriction of the cefophagus, and in va- 
rious parts of the tube; palſy of the muſ- 
cles of deglutition; tumors or ſcirrhous in 
the pharynx, œſophagus, pylorus, trachea, 
thyroid or dorſal glands ; aneuriſm and en- 
largement of the aorta, ulcers in the ceſo- 
phagus ; luxation of the os hyoides ; com- 
preſſion of the pharyngeal nerves ; cachexy, 
worms, crudity, paſſions, extraneous ſub- 
ſtances ſtuck in the throat. The ſpaſmodick 
is periodical and painful; and allo affects the 
voice: in the lower part of the ceſophagus it 
excites pain between the ſhoulders ; ſome- 
times eructation and vomiting. 


 Manducation. Diſeaſes of the teeth are the 
principal impediments to the exerciſe of this 
function. There are few adults who cannot 
deſcribe the pangs of tooth-ach from their 
own feelings. It is generally intermittent, 


ſeldom dangerous to life, except during the 
firſt 
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firſt dentition bf infancy. Its conſtant ſymp- 
toms, pain, flow of ſaliva, reſtleſſneſs: its 
variable ſymptoms, ſwelled face, carious 
looſened teeth ; fiſtula, exoſtoſes of the gums 
and jaws, The cauſes, inflammation of the 
perioſteum of the teeth, gums, or jaw ; 
ſuppreſſed perſpiration ; moiſt air; catarrhal 
defluxion; ſupprefſed habitual evacuations, 
naſal hemorrhage and veneſection; plethora ; 
intermittent, ſcorbutick, arthritick ; rheu- 
matick ; caries of the teeth; ſugar eat; 
beetle and tobacco chewed, acrimony of 
blood or ſaliva; ſpirituous liquors; mer- 
cury; ſuppuration in the maxillary ſinuſſes 
and gums; ſpungineſs and flaccidity of the 
gums and perioſteum; irritation and diſorder 
of the fifth pair of nerves, 


ISEASES of the Stomach and Intefti« 
nal Tube, are very univerſal and frequent 
maladies in both ſexes, and throughout all 
orders and ages. The ſtomach and alimen- 


84 tary 
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tary canal are furniſhed with numerous 
nerves; and the ſenſibility of the former very 
acute, eſpecially at its upper extremity. The 
length of the human alimentary tube, from 
the mouth to the anus, is five or ſix times 
the length of the whole body : it is folded 
into many convolutions, as may be daily 
ſeen at ſhambles, on the opening of animals. 
Into this alimentary muſcular and contrac- 
tile ſewer are inceſſantly heaped food and 
drink, beſides a variety of copious ſecretions 
from the body, requiſite in the proceſs of 
digeſtion and aſſimilation of chyle, as ſaliva, 
pancreatick fluid, bile, mucus, and arterial 
exhalation from the whole of its internal ſur- 
face, | 


Within the ſhort ſpace of a few weeks, 
the generality of mankind conſume more 
food and drink than amounts to the whole 
weight of their bodies. This diurnal ſu- 
perfluity and load, together with the cor- 
rupted and abraded animal parts of the body, 
and the different ſecreted fluids, muſt again, 
in a few hours, be expelled through the prin- 
cipal human excretories ; the fecal, urinary, 
| perſpiratory. In the healthy ſtate, by far 
the 
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the ſmalleſt proportion of this diurnal ſuper- 
fluity is through the inteſtinal excretion : the 
greateſt part is abſorbed by the lacteals and 
lymphaticks, intermixed with the blood, 
and afterwards filtered by urine, perſpira- 
tion, and in the puerperal ſtate, milk. In 
cold climates and winters, eſpecially 1f moiſt, 
the urine ; in warm climates, the perſpiration 
preponderates. But in theie prodigious di- 
verſities enſue from exerciſe or reſt, ſleep 
and waking, paſſions of mind, the quantity 
or quality of food, cleanneſs of the ſkin, con- 
ſtitution, atmoſphere, and the . alternation 
with each other of theſe excretions. Again, 
when we reflect that from the ſmall parotid 
glands, between a pint and a quart of faliva 
is ſecerned during the twenty-four hours; and 
on the prodigious ſecretion through the kid- 
neys, we may eaſily conceive in the natu- 
ral and morbid ſtate, what a conſiderable 
quantity may be ſecerned from the liver, 
the largeſt of the abdominal viſcera : mak- 
ing, however, ſome deduction for the ſlower 
circulation through the vena porta. 


The chart of L diſeaſes demand 
ſome criticiſm on that inextricable miſcel- 


lany 
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lany ſurfeits, ſtoppage of the ſtomach, vo- 
miting, cholick and gripes, bloody flux. In 
the laſt century, ſurfeits make a monſtrous 
article in the chronicle of deaths, amount- 
ing in ſome years to four hundred ; whereas, 
during fifteen years of the preſent century, 
they fink down to only fifteen. Vet all 
are witneſſes that good eating and gorman- 
dizing are not worn out of faſhion in this 
metropolis. Medical men know that ſur- 
feits and intemperance are often merely pre- 
diſpoſing or occaſional cauſes of diſeaſes: they 
may rouſe latent diſorders, or diſpoſe the 
body to receive noxious impreſſions exter- 
nally. The ſearches therefore formerly, as 
I ſuſpect, made many of theſe reports from 
the oſtenſible cauſe which they imagined 
gave birth to the diſeaſe and mortality. At 
the ſame time, I am not contending for the 
delicacy and moderation of our forefathers 
appetites. They were unqueſtionably in the 
laſt century, and partly indeed from the 
cheapneſs of fleſh-meat, and ſcarcity of ve- 
getable nutriment, more carnivorous in their 
diet than the preſent generation. 


Stoppage 
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Stoppage of the ſtomach alſo, is a morbid 
centaur in the laſt century. It would baffle 
the ingenuity of an antiquarian to decypher 
the true import of this term: ſevere ſick- 
neſs, or the word Abracadabra, would be full 
as intelligible, It is a vulgar name for re- 
jection of food; and there are few diſeaſes 
in which the ſtomach does not ſympathize, 
What proportion of the mortality of infants, 
adults, or the ſexes, are crammed into this 
abſurd article, I ſubmit to the reader's criti- 
ciſm. 


An important cireumſtance, and overlooked 
ſo far as I know, by all the calculators and 
criticks on the riſe and fall of infant diſeaſes 
in London, and eſpecially of convulſions, 15 
this. In the firſt column of 15 years, at the 
beginning of the preſent century, colick and 
gripes of the guts amount to 13668, but 
continue through every ſucceeding 'column 
to diminiſh; and in the laſt or fifth, dwindle 
to 769 only. What 1s meant by this com- 
plaint, colick and gripes ? was it dyſentery ? 
We obſerve that bloody flux makes a ſepa- 
rate, though ſmall group, through all the 
five columns. Were theſe two diſeaſes con- 

founded 
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founded in the annual reports ? or may it 
not be alledged, that many infant diſeaſes 
and deaths, which were formerly crowded 
into colick and gripes, are in modern times 
transferred to the vortex of convulſions? 1 
am aware that, in reply, it may be ſuggeſted 
that drains, ſewers, drier lodgings, leſs damp, 
alteration in diet, and the more plentiful uſe 
of vegetable and fermented liquors, have de- 
creaſed dyſenteric complaints in this city ; 
and alſo, that Dr. Sydenham, in 1670 and 71, 
deſcribes an autumnal dyſentery as annually 
prevailing, in London, and about two months 
in duration. Turning the ſubje& into every 
poſſible view, I continue to ſuſpect that num- 
bers of infant diſeaſes, and commonly termi- 
nating fatally in convulſions, were formerly 
heaped into gripes and colick; for during 
the laſt thirty years of the preceding century, 
they amount to the enormous number of 


69,799. 


Diſeaſes of the Stomach are idiopathick and 
ſymptomatick. Under the preſent head we 
ſhall include inappetency, indigeſtion, nau- 
ſea, vomiting, eructation, acidity, cardialgy, 
heartburn, regurgitation of bile, pica, ſoda, 

pyroſis, 
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pyroſis, hiccup, rumination. Several of theſe 
are obvious ſymptoms, and are often com- 
plicated. Inappetency is generally accom- 
panied with nauſea. Foulneſs or feculence in 
the ſtomach, is indicated by weight and load 
in that region, anxiety, nauſea, eructation, 
diſagreeable taſte in the mouth, foul tongue: 
the ſtate of the guſtatory organ is ſome index 
to that of the ſtomach. Acidity in exceſs 
will excite eructation, flatulence, heartburn, 
gnawing pain 1n that part, irregular appetite 
and craving, colicks, gripes, diarrhoea, vo- 
miting. In infants, acidity 1s very fre- 
quently predominant ; hence acid eructation, 
reſtlefineſs, gripes, green curdled feces, tu- 
mor of the abdomen, dyſpnea, ſometimes 
coſtiveneſs, or diarrhoea, and ſometimes dry 
cough, and muſcular paleneſs and flaccidity. 
Of bilious regurgitation there are various gra- 
dations: with ſevere ſickneſs at the ſtomach, 
nauſea, bilious vomiting, bitter taſte on the 
tongue, and its ſurface furred ; inappetency, 
frequently colick ; ſometimes temporary jaun- 
dice. The cardialgy is a ſevere pain, threat- 
ening ſyncope. The pica an averſion to na- 
tural aliment, and craving for unuſual. The 


bulimy 15 a monſtrous appetency for food. 
| The 
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The heartburn denotes a ſenſation of uneaſi- 
neſs, heat, and acrimony : the ſoda, or water- 
braſh, a burning heat in the ſtomach and 
fauces, anxiety, acid eructation, exſpuition 
of lymph, and fretting the edge of the 
teeth. | 3.598 


The pyroſis, or cardialgia-ſputatoria, is 
more frequent and endemic in ſome countries 
than others; and, it is alledged, more amongſt 
the poor than affluent, and amongſt females 
than males; and of the former, the fingle and 
barren : it rarely occurs in puberty, or in 
old age. The pain at the ſtomach and back 
is often very ſevere, and with anxiety, until 
the torrent of watery fluid burſts forth, 
which, after continuing one or two days, 
intermits : but relapſes are frequent, and 
the diſeaſe is contumacious. The hiccup, 
or {ſudden convulſive inſpiration, is a com- 
plicated affliction of the ſtomach and dia- 
phragm. Of rumination in the human ſpe- 
cies, there is ſcarce an inſtance in a gene- 
ration, 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
the preceding diſeaſes of the ſtomach are in 
general, 
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general, weakneſs of the muſcular coats ; 
diſeaſes of its nerves; ſmall omentum ; the 
digeſtive menſtrua as bile, ſaliva, mucus, de- 
fective or depraved ; frequent exſpuition and 
waſte of ſaliva ; ſlow digeſtion, and food cor- 
rupted in the ſtomach ; crudities in the ſto- 
mach; vitiated chyle; exceſs of pituita, 
acidity, bile ; relaxed pylorus, large ſtomach, 
calculi in the biliary ducts; ſcirrhus ſtomach, 
pancreas, liver, ſpleen, duodenum ; mucus of 
the ſtomach abraded ; ulcers, cancer, depreſ- 
ſion of the xiphoid cartilage ; frequent eme- 
ticks and purgatives ; valetudinarian regimen, 
too much phyſick, quackery, and care about 
health; gluttony, epicuriſm, pampered in- 
dulgence of that paſſion and appetite; fre- 
quent ſurfeits; dram- drinking; malt liquors 
in exceſs; the aliment in quantity or qua- 
lity, or in multiplicity at one meal, injurious; 
ravenous ingurgitation at meals, and im- 
perfect manducation ; fat, rancid, corrupted, 
ſalted, and indigeſtible farinaceous food; tea, 
tobacco, watery liquids: in infancy, acid 
milk, ſucking to exceſs, curdled milk in the 
ſtomach ; ſuperfluous acid generated in the 
ſtomach ; too violent agitation in the nurſe's 
arms; paſſions of the nurſe ; too tight band- 


ages; 
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ages; ſaliva ſwallowed in exceſs during den- 
tition; too much vegetable diet and milk: 
to the catalogue of general cauſes may be 
added various depreſſing and cankering paſ- 
fions of mind; cares and troubles; want of 
fleep, intemperate ſtudy, ſedentary life, un- 
remitting application to ſedentary buſineſs ; 
moiſt cold air, foul air of cities; leaning for- 
ward on the ſtomach, and improper poſ- 
tures of the body; coſtiveneſs ; ſuppreſ- 
ſion of ſalutary evacuations and cutaneous 
exanthemata ; ſanguineous plethora ; conſe- 
quence of hereditary infirmity, bad health, 
old age, chloroſis, worms, gout, rheuma- 
tiſm, intermittent and remittent fevers, and 
of various other acute and chronic diſeaſes ; 
poiſons 3 extraneous ſubſtances ſwallowed, 
contuſions on the head; external injuries; 


blows and falls. 


| Cholera Morbus is much more frequent in 
tropical and warm climates; and in northern 
regions in the ſummer and autumnal ſeaſons, 
eſpecially in unuſually hot ſummers. The 
diſeaſe is not unfrequent in this ifland and 
metropolis; nor is it entirely reſtricted to 
the warm ſeaſon only. The ſymptoms are 


ſickneſs 
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ſickneſs and nauſea, ſucceeded by violent vo- 
miting and purging, of a bilious nature, with 
gripes, teneſmus, tenſion of the abdomen, 
anxiety, great proſtration of ſtrength, intenſe 
thirſt, cardialgy, and ſometimes muſcular 
ſpaſms in the lower extremities. The vomit- 
ing and purging either commence about the 
ſame time, or alternate with each other : and 
throughout its rapid race there is ſeldom any 
fever. It is often a ſalutary effort of nature, by 
which a ſuperfluity of bileis diſembogued; and 
in caſes of ordinary violence, may continue 
a day or two, and then ceaſe. In more tre- 
mendous affaults it ſometimes proves fa- 
tal in twenty-four hours; portentous omens 
of which are violent vomiting and purging, - 
ſudden proſtration of ſtrength, quick weak 
pulſe, hiccup, fainting, cold ſweats and ex- 
tremities. The prediſpoſing and occaſional 
cauſes are, hot climate and ſeaſons; in 
warm climates extreme heat and dry wea- 
ther, ſucceeded by a fall of rain and coolneſs 
of the atmoſphere ; ſudden changes of wea- 
ther; increaſed ſecretion of bile and cor- 
rupted bile ; ſurfeits, intemperance, accu- 
mulation of feculence in the inteſtines and 


liver 3 exceſs of food or drink without ſuf- 
1 ficient 
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ficient exerciſe ; indolence, luxurious living 
and ſedentary life; malt liquors; paſſions 
of mind; repulſion of cutaneous eruptions ; 
gout ; poiſons; worms; ſymptomatick in 
intermittent and remittent fevers, 


Dyſentery, bloody flux, ſpurious remittent. 
This contagious diſeaſe has been before men- 
tioned, under remitting and autumnal fevers. 
It is called by the ſagacious Morton, the Spu- 
rious Remittent turned on the inteſtines ; 
and by Sydenham alſo, who, perhaps un- 
deſervedly, 1s panegyrized as a ſuperior ora- 
cle, the Fever of the Seaſon turned on the 
bowels. The general ſymptoms are, fre- 
quent ſtools with ſevere colick, gripes, and 
teneſmus, or urgency to exonerate the inteſ- 
tines: theſe evacuations are ſlimy, generally 
with intermixture of blood, and fragments 
of feces concreted into hard globules, and 
unuſually fetid. It is alſo accompanied 
with ſickneſs at the ſtomach and pain, in- 
appetency, vomiting, flatulence, reſtleſſneſs, 
fou] tongue, and more or leſs fever. When 
fatal, many are deſtroyed between the ſeventh 
and twentieth days ; *but when moderate, it 
may be protracted much longer. Relapſes 


are 
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are frequent on any irregularity or intem- 
perance. The cauſes, warm climates and 
ſeaſons, marſhy effluvia; cold nights fol- 
lowed by warm days; ſudden ſuppreſſion of 
perſpiration, eſpecially in warm climates ; 
expoſure to cold and moiſt air and rains, and 
wet cloaths and beds; long continuance of 
ſultry and dry weather; exceſs and corrup- 
tion of bile ; ſymptomatick ; dyſenterick 
contagion from privies, beds, &c. Vid. 
REMITTENT FEVERS. 


| Diarrhea, ventris profluvium ; including 
the different ſpecies, the celiaca, lienteria, 
morbus hepaticus, niger, atrabilis. In the 
ſimple diarrhoea, the evacuation by the anus 
is unuaturally frequent and liquid. In the ce- 
\liaca, or chylous diarrhoea, the aliments and 
chyle are ejected: and 1a the lienteria, like 
a bucket whirling into a well, food 1s no 
ſooner taken than diſcharged. The morbus he- 
paticus is without pain or teneſmus, with flux 
of blood and ſerum, or like ink; in colour and 
conſiſtence various. Diarrhcea is accompanied 
with gripes; but not ſo excruciating as in 
the dyſentery, with inappetency, dry ſkin, 
thirſt, hectic heat: but no conſiderable fe- 
| 2 5 ver: 
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ver; nor is it contagious. In the ſeverity 
and evacuation there are varieties : and in 
ſome caſes it is ſalutary. The cauſes, exceſs 
of food and drink, or acrid putreſcent ali- 
ment; new fermented liquors ; vegetable 
laxative food; feculence in the inteſtines, 
ſtercorous, pituitous ; vitiated digeſtion, with 
morbid irritability of the inteſtinal tube ; ir- 
ritability of this muſcular canal, and increaſe 
of its periſtaltic motion; atonia; exceſs and 
acrimony of bile, warm climates, broken con- 
ſtitutions, cachexy, chronic dyſentery, im- 
moderate flux of humours to the inteſtinal 
tube, and exhalation by the arterial ex- 
tremities of that canal; ſuppreſſion of perſ- 
piration, and of other evacuations ; ſuper- 
fluity of ſerous. humours ; impediments in 
the abſorption and paſſages of the chyle ; 
obſtruction in the vena portarum ; laxity of 
the pylorus ; palſy of the ſphinQer ani; ul- 
cers of the ſtomach, repelled gout, and raſh; 
{udden paſſions of mind; nervous irritation ; 
eroſion or rupture of the blood-veflels on the 
interior ſurface ; obſtruction of the ſpleen ; 
acrid diflolution of the blood; colliquative ; 
worms; ſymptomatic in fevers ; purgatives ; 
poiſons. In infancy, acidity, dentition, and 

faliva 
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_ ſaliva ſwallowed to exceſs ; corrupted milk 
and chyle, thin laxative vegetable diet ; er- 
rors of the nurſe in diet; gravel in the kid- 
neys. ge | | 


Colick. From flight or ſerious attacks of 
this torture, few of the community are ex- 
empted. We here aſſociate together the in- 
flammatory, ſpaſmodic, ſaturnine, bilious, fla- 
tulent, the infantile colick, and other ſpe- 
cies. Colick is generally a temporary diſ- 
eaſe; and with which ſome, much more 
than others, are afflicted at intervals. In- 
flammation of the inteſtines ileus, volvulus, 
enteritis ; generally ſudden affault of excru- 
ciating, fixed, and increaſing pain, in ſome 
degree affecting the whole abdomen, but 
more pungent about the navel ; with nauſea, 
frequent vomiting of food and drink, and 
ſometimes of inteſtinal feculence ; obſtinate 
coſtiveneſs, ſevere gripes, eruQation, flatu- 
lence : the fever ſometimes ſucceeding, ſome- 
times preceding, the local pain; and of which 
there are exacerbations and remiſſions, and 
various gradations. The pulſe at the be- 
ginning is not remarkably full nor frequent, 
from which fatal miſtakes and irremediable 

3-9 procraſtination, 
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procraſtination, have often enſued in medi- 
cal practice: the urine is in ſmall quantity, 
or ſuppreſſed. It is much more frequent 
in the narrow than the wide part of the in- 
teſtinal tube. In the rectum, conſtant teneſ- 
mus, excretion of mucus; and in the male 
ſex ſtrangury are natural conſequences and 
ſymptoms... Inflammation or nephritick pa- 
roxiſms in the kidneys and ureters, with 
which it has been confounded, are hereafter 
diſcriminated. 


It is extremely dangerous and precipitate ; 
frequently deſtroying in a few days, ſome- 
times in one day, and is ſeldom protracted 
beyond nine. There is leſs danger in 
young than in old perſons: abatement of 
pain, ceſſation of nauſea and vomiting, diſ- 
charge of flatulence and of feces, ſofter aud 
freer pulſe, are favourable ſymptoms : un- 
favourable are, unconquerable coſtiveneſs, 
immoderate vomiting, tumid belly, eructa- 
tion, hiccup, cold extremities, gangrene ; ab- 
ſceſs rarely. Inflammation is ſometimes the 
effect, and not the original cauſe of colick. 


Under 
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Under the ſpaſmodick colick may be 
claſſed the colica pictonum, ſaturnina, plum- 
beia, and dry belly-ach of the Weſt Indies. 
The ſymptoms, writhing pain in the ab- 
domen, about the loins and back; retraction 
of the navel towards the ſpine, dyſury, iſ- 
chury, or ſtrangury; coſtiveneſs with dif- 
ficulty removed, and the feces in conglo- 
bated lumps, vomiting, anxiety, depreſſion 
of ſpirits, In the ſaturnine the countenance 
is ſometimes of a leaden colour, and there is a 
ſaccharine taſte on the tongue. This infeſts 
various claſſes of artificers : ſometimes ter- 
minating in chronic colick, in palſy of the 
lower extremities, and in convulſions. 


Bilious colick is accompanied with ſevere 
pain in the ſtomach and inteſtines, nauſea, 
ſickneſs, vomiting of bile, coſtiveneſs, bitter 
taſte on the tongue, anxiety, dejection of 
ſpirits, dyſury, often flatulence. Its dura- 
tion is ſhort, but it is prone to return on any 
intemperance or irregularity ; ſometimes it 

ends in jaundice. Flatulent colick is dif- 
tinguiſhed by the pain being mombile, with- 
out much nauſea or vomiting, or hard pulſe 
and thirſt, or fever; by conſiderable unuſ- 

4 ual 
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ual diſtention of the abdomen, and flatu- 
lent exploſion upwards and downwards ; and 
{ometimes efforts to vomit until the flatu- 
lence is ejected: reſpiration is alſo more or 
leſs interrupted. 


The infant colick is very frequent, and 
infinitely more fatal in thoſe years than the 
London bills repreſent. Infants ſcream la- 
mentably, and cannot be appeaſed; they con- 
tract and draw up their legs to the belly, 
are reſtleſs, ſometimes caſtive; but often 
there is concomitant diarrhea and green fe- 
ces, vomiting, flatulent exploſion ; and ſome- 
times the breath ſmells ſour ; in ſome the 


urine is ſuppreſſed; and many die con- 
vulſed. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſer of co- 
lick, inflammatory, ſpaſmodick, bilious, and 
of moſt other ſpecies are, acrid matter of 
aliment, medicines, poiſons; acrid putrid 
bile ; obſtruction of the inteſtinal tube by 
indurated feculence, hair-balls, cherry-ſtones, 
calculi, ſteatome, volvulus, intuſeſception, 
contraction of the inteſtines in ſome part; 
ſcirrhus, cancer, ſevere colick, ſpaſm, rup- 

tures; 
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tures; wounds of the inteſtines ; the aliments, 
pickles, condiments, and luxuries 'of the 
table, cooked, prepared, or preſerved in lead 
or copper veſlels not well tinned ; the lead 
corroded from clayed veflels uſed for do- 
meſtick purpoſes ; wine adulterated with 
lead; cyder preſſed in leaden cifterns ; efflu- 
via of lead to which painters and ſome me- 
tallurgiſts are expoſed ; exceſs or acrimony 
of bile ; broken conſtitutions in tropical cli- 
mates; acrid chyle ; particular food or 
drink; new fermented liquors; ſudden 
ſuppreſſion of perſpiration ; cold wet feet; 
ſudden paſſions of mind; flatulence and elaſ- 
tic air pent up; muſcular and nervous 
ſpaſms ; plethora menſtrual, lacteal, he- 
morrhoidal, ſcorbutick, rheumatick, arth- 
ritick, hyſterick, nephritick ; calculi in the 
biliary ducts; epidemick; aneuriſm of the 
aorta; turgid gall-bladder ; ſpaſm in the 
abdominal muſcles, violent vomiting. In 
infancy, corrupted meconium, crudity, and 
ſour or adulterated milk; ſuction to ex- 
ceſs; acrid bile ; the mother or nurſe faſt- 
ing too long before the infant ſucks ; cor- 
rupted unwholeſome milk of nurſes ; nurſes 
addicted to paſſion, to dram-drinking ; in- 

ſufficient 
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ſufficient exerciſe of the infant ; tight roll- 
ers round its abdomen ; dentition ; worms. 


Gall. Stones, calculi cyſtici. We have no 
account of this diſeaſe iu ancient records. 
Until the beginning of the preſent century, 
it had eſcaped the vigilance of medical ob- 
ſervation. But it is now known, that bili- 
ary concretions are, perhaps, not leſs fre- 
quent than thoſe in the urinary organs. 
Gall-ſtones infeſt more the adult, old, and ſe- 
dentary; and it is alledged, more females than 
males. The ſymptoms at firſt are dubious, 
and are all to be weighed together in form- 
ing a diagnoſtick. In attempting to deſcend 
throughout the gall-ducts, they excite direful 
pain at the pit of the ſtomach and hepatick 
region, darting to the back, with reſtleflneſs, 
anxiety, dyſpnœa, jaundice - colour of the 
eyes, coſtiveneſs, and commonly vomiting : 
the pain 1s aggravated by coughing or 
ſneezing, and ſometimes aſcends to the right 
ſhoulder and arm; but the pulſe and circu- 
lation are not accelerated, 


In the expulſion of theſe calculi, there are 
uſually reiterated paroxiſms, or exacerba- 
tions 
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tions and remiſſions of pain. The conti- 
nuance of the paroxiſms is from a few 
hours to days, weeks, or even months; but 
the latter is rare; during which period ei- 
ther no ſtone is diſcharged, or one or many 
ſtones are ſucceſſively protruded. Their 
immediate expulſion is accompanied with 
a ſenſation, as of ſomething burſting in that 
part, or of a fluid ruſhing into the inteſtines; 
and often fome tenderneſs is there left be- 
hind. The calculi vary in ſhape, colour, 
conſiſtence, and ſize; from a pea to a wal- 
nut, and from one to dozens and ſcores. It 
is generally a tedious and chronic diſeaſe, 
and may continue many years; often thro? 
life. It is ſeldom immediately dangerous, 
unleſs, as in nephritis, inflammation 1s kind- 
led, or during pregnancy. When chronic 
and inveterate, it may terminate in jaundice, 
cachexy, droply. The ſymptoms of cal- 
culi in the gall-bladder are obſcure ; ſuch 
as weight, uneaſineſs, dull heavy pain at in- 
tervals, ſometimes temporary jaundice, ca- 
chexy, and diſcaſes of the ſtomach. The 
cauſes, hereditary, viſcid, tenacious bile, ſe- 
dentary life, depreſſing paſſions, ſpirituous 
liquors ; often ambiguous, 

Whether 
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Whether any calculous concretions are 
formed in the pancreatick duct, is yet un- 
explored by authors. The pancreatick fluid 
is nearly ſimilar to the ſaliva, which ſepa- 
rates a tartarous ſediment on the teeth. 


Jaundice, icterus, morbus regius. Some 
of the eaſtern nations have naturally this 
complexion. The mortality by jaundice is 
not inconſiderable, amounting in the Lon- 
don bills, in the laſt thirty years of the pre- 
ceding century, to 2169; and in the pre- 
ſent century is doubled. The ſymptoms, 
heavineſs and averſion to motion, itching 
and dryneſs of the ſkin, yellowneſs of the 
tunica-conjunctiva of the eyes, and alſo of 
the ſkin ; the urine of a ſaffron- colour, and 
tinging linen; objects appear yellow; there 
is thirſt, bitter taſte in the tongue, bitter and 
yellow ſaliva, inappetency, indigeſtion, coſ- 
tiveneſs, and frequently pale- coloured feces. 
Sometimes, though very rarely, jaundice is 
local and not general. Jaundice may be cri- 
tical, ſymptomatick, idiopathick, periodick, 
chronick. From gall- ſtones it is generally 
periodical; and ſuch are prone to relapſes. 
The prognoſticks are more favourable with 
natural 
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natural ſweats ; in recent than in chronic; 
in youth than in old age; in robuſt than in 
weak perſons; in yellow than mulatto 
tinge 3 and when not complicated with 
other dangerous diſeaſes, eſpecially dropſy. 
Its duration and termination is various; from 
a few days to weeks, and months. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are, 
ſand, mucus, or inſpiſſated bile in the biliary 
ducts, eſpecially the ductus communis; tu- 
mors compreſſing the biliary ducts, or their 
concretion ; ſcirrhous duodenum; ſpaſmodic, 
and flatulent colick obſtructing the inteſtinal 
orifice of the biliary duQts ; violent paſſions 
of mind; ſtrong emeticks or purgatives; ſud- 
den refrigeration of the body; hepatic ob- 
ſtruction and inflammation ; languid cir- 
culation through the vena porta, ſedentary 
life; warm climates and broken conſtitu- 
tions; exceſs of bile and re- abſorption; ca- 
chexy ; depraved ſtate of the blood ; ſymp- 
tomatick in ſome intermittent and remittent 
fevers, pregnancy, ſcurvy, obſtructed ſpleen ; 
venomous bites and ſtings. In infants, ex- 
ceſs of bile and meconium, or diſtention of 

the 
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the duodenum obſtructing the biliary excre- 
tory. mnt 


Werms. In aſſigning an adequate ſhare 
of mortality to worms, the London bills, 
probably, are defective. During the laſt 
thirty years of the preceding century, they 
are rated at only fourteen hundred ; and 
continue decreaſing throughout the preſent 
century. Perhaps a portion of verminous 
mortality is confounded with colick and 
gripes, or with hectic emaciation. Worms 
infeſt moſt in infancy and childhood ; but 
ſeldom until after lactation ; and then, pro- 
bably, more of the children of the neceſſi- 
tous than of the affluent, The principal 
ſpecies of human worms are the rotunda, or 
lumbricalis, the tænia or lata, the cucur- 
bitina, and the aſcarides: theſe are again, 
but with ſuperfluous ſubtility, ſubdivided by 
noſologiſts. The rotunda or lumbricalis, has 
moſt reſemblance to an earth-worm ; it is 
forked at both ends, but paler : in length 
various, from inches to feet : and often many 
are entangled together in cluſters. The tæ- 
nia has ſome reſemblance to tape, conſiſting 
of numerous joints, or coherent links, about 


an 
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an inch or more diſtant, and often many yards 
in length: this is moſt frequent in the 
adult age. The aſcarides are extremely nu- 
merous, active, and minute, like fine needles, 
or the cuttings of white thread; and gene- 
rally burrow in the lower extremity of the 
inteſtinal tube of children: the former ſpe- 
cies wallow through all parts of the ali- 
mentary canal, 


Verminous ſymptoms are numerous, va- 
rious, and all extremely ambiguous, unleſs 
worms are diſcharged with the feces : fecu- 
lence in the ſtomach and inteſtines may oc- 
caſion all the other ſymptoms : ſuch as pale 
countenance ; fugaceous fluſhing of the face 
and cheeks, and circumſcribed ſpots of red- 
neſs; itching of the noſe ; ſwelling of the 
upper lip and noſe, and lower eye-lids ; di- 
latation of the pupil; grinding of the teeth; 
fetid breath, and eructation; flow of ſaliva ; 
irregular, impaired, or voracious appetite, 
nauſea, vomiting, colick, gripes and ſudden 
| ſcreams from the violence of pain; tumid 
and enlarged belly; coſtiveneſs, or diarrhosa 
and fetid ſtools; the urine ſometimes like 
milk; ſudden ſtartings in fleep, frightful 

dreams; 
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dreams; palpitation of the heart; dry hec- 
tic cough, atrophy; various nervous ſymp- 
toms, epilepſy, tetanus, convulſions. The 
aſcarides excite irritation about the anus, te- 
neſmus, and dyſury. Theſe inteſtinal inſects 
are often moſt tormenting when the ſto- 
mach and inteſtines are empty. Sometimes 
they excite a ſymptomatick and ſlow fever, 
with hot ſkin, quick pulſe, thirſt; and the 
children are then confined to bed. But 
without fever, children purſue their uſual 
amuſements. The cauſes, improper diet for 
theſe years, as cheeſe, farinaceous, legumens, 
fruits, ſaccharine, putrid diet or unwholeſome 
aliment, hereditary weak conſtitution, moiſt 
air: the ova of the inſects ſwallowed with 
the air, food, or drink. | 


Hemorrhoides, piles. Is a frequent and 
very univerſal diſeaſe in both ſexes, and moſt 
ſo during the adult ſtages and decline of 
life.; and by which the lives of many are 
incommoded and harafled. They are diſ- 
tinguiſhed into the blind and open, the ex- 
ternal and internal; and are temporary, pe- 
riodical, and chronic. The blind piles de- 
note ſmall imperforated lumps and tumors 

about 
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about the margin of the anus. Sometimes 
the tumours and hemorrhage from the anus 
enſue without any previous diſeaſe of the 
body ; but -generally ſome antecedent or ac- 
companying diſorder is felt; ſuch as vertigo, 
headach, pain of the back and loins, oppreſſion 
in the breaſt, colick, dyſury, ſome fever and 
heat. The approaching hemorrhage is with 
ſenſe of fulneſs, heat, itching, and pain about 
the anus, with teneſmus, coſtiveneſs, and con- 
globated feces; and ſometimes is preceded by 
a ſerous diſcharge, or this ſometimes is ſub- 
ſtituted for red blood. The quantity of ſan- 
guineous extravaſation 1s various in different 
perſons, and in the ſame perſon at different 
periods: from the internal veſſels of the 
rectum it is more profuſe than from the ex- 
ternal; and is generally during, or after the 
fecal diſcharge: in other caſes it is without 
fecal efforts, and then in larger debilitat- 
ing ſtreams, bur rarely immediately fatal. 
Theſe tumors, or ſanguinous torrents, are al- 
moſt always periodical, and at various inter- 
vals. They are often ſalutary, if moderate, 
eſpecially if bad health preceded; and alſo 
as preſervatives. In the decline of life, when 
the hemorrhoidal flux has been frequent, 
but ſuddenly ceaſes, they are in danger of 


1 apoplexy 
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apoplexy or palſy. On the other band, in 
exceſs, it may exhauſt the body, injure the 
health, and terminate in dropſy or con- 
ſumption. Or ſometimes hemorrhoidal tu · 
mours inflame, ſuppurate, and form fiſtulag 
in ano. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes he- 
reditary ; plethora, denſe blood, luxurious 
living, indolence and ſtimulating diet; in- 
temperance, eſpecially in ſpirituous liquors; 
dried indigeſtible diet; ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, and their final ceſſation, and of 
other critical evacuations; obſtructions of 
the liver, ſpleen, of the meſenteric and he- 
morrhoidal veins; reiterated and ſevere co- 
lick; abrafion of the inteſtinal mucus; acrid 
purges ; acrimony of the blood; coſtiveneſs, 
and hardened feces ; worms; ſitting too long 
on the neceflary, and over-warm ſteams, or 
ſtoves ; long ſitting, riding, and compreſſion 
of the hemorrhoidal veins; diſeaſes of the va- 
gina, womb, and neck of the bladder ; pro- 
lapſus ani; pregnancy; rupture of the extre- 
mities of the iliac arteries; effuſion of blood 
into the cellular texture of the inteſtines, near 


its extremity. 
Vomiting 
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| Vomiting of Blood, hematomoſis, votnitus 
cruentus, is a very rare diſeaſe, It is 
faid to be more frequent in females than 
males; and is an adult malady. The fyinp- 
toms, weight, ſtraitnefs, and anxiety at the 
region of the ſtomach ; nauſea, cardialgy, 
efforts to vomit, and diſcharge of blood with- 
out coughing: the colour depends upon the 
time it has lain in the ſtomach, and is with 
various intermixtures of food, bile, pituita: 
there is alſo great proſtration of ſtrength, and 
proneneſs to faint, The quantity of this ex- 
travaſation is various, from ounces to pounds; 
and frequently ſome portion deſcends by the 
anus. It is extremely dangerous, either im- 
mediately, or in its conſequences. If with 
fever and great force in the diſcharge, it 
may deſtroy in a few paroxiſms; or. if 
chronic, may end in dropſy, conſumption, 
or diſeaſes of the ſtomach and inteſtines. 
Slight eruptions have relieved chronic ma- 
ladies of the liver and fpleen, hypochon- 
driaſm, hyſtericks, and intermittents. From 
obſtructed menſes it is much lefs alarm- 
ing. The cauſes, obſtructions of the liver, 
ſpleen, menſes, hemorrhoids; fcirrhus of the 
ſtomach and liver, or fpleen; fuppreffion of 
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habitual diſcharges or evacuations, or old 
ulcers; dregs of intermittent fevers; ſcor- 
butick; acrids and poiſons ſwallowed, and 
violent efforts to vomit; worms; violent paſ- 
ſions; external injuries. 


| Poiſons. By poiſons conveyed through 
the mouth or wounds, very few of the com- 
munity are deſtroyed. The ancient Aſiaticks, 
Greeks, and Romans, were infected with 
the ſilly infatuation and apprehenſion of con- 
ſtantly ſwallowing poiſon in their aliment. 
This was not an epidemical error of the 
rabble, but had ſpread amongſt their emperors 
and philoſophers : hence the pompous and 
abſurd compoſitions of mithridate, theriac, 
and other poiſonous antidotes. None of the 
two hundred genera of the quadruped cre- 
ation, nor of birds, are poiſonous; and very 
few of the fiſh, or of the numerous inſects 
and reptiles. Out of the many thouſand 
genera of the vegetable creation, the poi- 
ſonous are comparatively trifling: ſuch are 
the napelli, apocyna, ſtrammonium, ſolanum, 
laurus, aconitum, manchinel, cicuta, opium, 
and a few others; ſome of which, however, 
are powerful remedies. Of the mineral, the 
metals 


me 
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metals and ſemi-metals, arſenick excepted, 
the preparations of lead, copper, and mer» 
eury, are alſo amongſt the potent remedies. 


Of poiſons, ſome corrode or burn, others 
are ſeptic; and by far the greateſt number 
attack the vital principle, by either violent 
irritation or torpidity; ſome have a more 
deadly malignity than others, and are more 
fpeedily deſtructive. Moſt of the vegetable 
poiſons excite narcotic, ſtupifying, vertigi- 
nous, lethargic, convulſive, and emetic 
ſymptoms, affecting the brain, external 
ſenſes; heart, and ſtomach. The minerals, 
as arſenick and corroſive ſublimate, excite 
ſymptoms of inflammation in the ſtomach, 
in the moſt violent degree; and both copper 
and lead of ſpaſmodic colick alſo. From 
their readier ſolution in the ſtomach, the 
vegetable poiſons, except by the ſymptoms, 
can rarely be ſubjected to ocular detection; 
but by certain chvmical analyſis, when in 
any conſiderable quantity, the mineral may 
be diſcovered. © Arſenick has a milky white- 
neſs, is gritty and inſipid; part of it ſwims in 
water, like a pale film, the greateſt part 
ſinking to the bottom undiſſolved: thrown on 

| U 3 a red- 
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a red-hot iron plate, it does not flame, but 
riſes in thick white fumes, which have an 
offenſive ſmell of garlick, and cover cold 
iron held over them with thick flowers: 
ar ſenick incloſed between two plates of cop- 
per, then put into the fire and made red- 
hot, changes copper white. Copper is ſo- 
luble in all acids, and aſſumes a blue co- 
lour when corroded by any acid or ſaline 
ſubſtance, Preparations of lead have a pecu- 
liar ſweet taſte; and wine adulterated with 
lead is detected by any alkali, which renders 
the mixture turbid, and precipitates the metal. 
Theſe obſervations are a part of medical ju- 
riſprudence; and we ſhall hereafter touch 
upon it, under Female Abortion, and Ex- 
ternal Violence, eſpecially injuries of the 
head. 


Hydrophobia. This diſeaſe may be claſſed 
with the mental, or with poiſons, and 
ſpaſmadic affections of the ſuperior part of 
the alimentary canal. There are very few 
inſtances of this difeaſe in Britain: it is, 
notwithſtanding, one of the modern hob- 
goblins, in which we rival the folly of 
the ancients reſpecting alimentary poiſons. 

a te It 
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It ſhould firſt be indiſputably aſcertained 
whether the dog, or other animal, was mad 
or not: we have a thouſand falſe alarms, 
forgeries, and falfehoods in this reſpect. 
Dogs, eſpecially puppies, are ſubje& to pe- 
riodical ſhort fits, in which they run about 
as if mad, barking inceſſantly, and with a 
quetulous angry voice. The ſymptoms 
of a mad dog, as deſcribed by authors, are, 
he ſuddenly becomes mopiſh, peeviſh, and 
moroſe ; has an averfion to food and drink; 
an unuſual look about his eyes; he runs 
about diſorderly, forgets his maſter ; his 
voice changes to a ſhrill bark ; he ſuffers no 
one to approach, or to handle him, but 
bites at thoſe who attempt it; he deſerts his 
own habitation, running with his head and 
tail drooping ; the tongue hangs out of his 
mouth, covered with foam and ſlaver; other 
dogs fly from him with horror ; he attempts 
to bite all who fall in his way; he flies 
from water and rivers, and at length falls 
down exhauſted, and dies on the third or 
fourth day after the firſt appearance of the 
diſeaſe, It is alſo agreed, that canine mad- 
neſs is more general in hot climates, and i. 
the hotteſt ſummers of northern. But un- 
| U 4 fortunately 
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fortunately hitherto, in moſt caſes, probably 
nineteen out of twenty, the mania of dogs 
has not been incontrovertibly decided; as 
in caſes even at the commencement, when 
it is very dubious, dogs are very improperly 
and impolitickly deſtroyed, inſtead of being 
confined in a place of ſecurity, to obſerve 
whether the poiſon is fermenting in them. 
Hence, probably, much ideal terror and hor- 
ror; and boaſted, though impotent, virtues 
of many vulgar noſtrums, panaceas, and 
antidotes. 


In the human ſpecies, Hydrophobia, phre- 
nitis latrans, rabies canina, aquæ fugax, 
is deſcribed, for I never ſaw an inſtance of it, 
in the following progreſſive train of ſymp- 
toms z ſome days or weeks after the bite 
and wound, heavineſs, laſſitude, diſturbed 
ſleep, frightful dreams, reſtlefſneſs, melan- 
choly, pain in the wounded part ; exacerba- 
tion during the phaſes and changes of the 
moon; averſion to food and drink, pain in 
the throat, difficulty or impracticability of 
ſwallowing, fluids If pecially; and horror, 
or even convulſions, at the fight of any 
fluid; in ſome, delirium; in others, the ſenſes 
perfect. There are ſome inſtances of reco- 

| very 
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very in the ſtages of hydrophobia. The 
diſeaſes from other venomous bites and ſtings 
are transferred to the future claſs of external 
accidents. 


P. S. In the preceding group of diſeaſes 
may be included two, which I had no oppor- 
tunity to introduce ſooner; theſe are coſtive- 
neſs, and naſal hemorrhage. Coſtiveneſs, it 
is true, is frequently ſymptomatic in many 
diſeaſes, but is alſo idiopathic; and the ſup- 
preſſion of this excretory during ſeveral days, 
occaſions vertigo, headach, diſturbed ſleep, 
inappetency, indigeſtion, flatulence, colick, 
&c. The cauſes, obſtruction or conſtriction, 
of the inteſtinal tube; faults in its muſcular _ 
fibres, diminution of irritability by age or diſ- 
eaſe; defect of mucus, bile, eſpecially cyſtic. 
bile, its inertneſs; coſtive food and drink, and 
medicines; too little drink; exceſſive diſ- 
charge, by perſpiration or urine ; indolence, 
and hard feces. Naſal hemorrhage predo- . 
minates principally in the adoleſcent age, and 
towards puberty and manhood, and more 
amongſt the male ſex: the hemorrhage is 
generally periodical at irregular intervals, 
uſually from one noſtril, and flight, or in 
torrents: and there are inſtances on record of 
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many quarts of blood being diſcharged within 
a few days. After puberty it commonly 
adates, and ſome years later ceaſes. The he- 
morrhage is very ſeldom immediately fatal; 
and more dangerous diſeaſes have followed 
its raſh ſfuppreflion. The cauſes will be 
comprehended from thoſe of hemorrhages in 
general. 


Pier ASES of the Urinary Orgons. We 

ſhall begin with the diſeaſes of the firſt 
urinary ſtrainer, the kidneys, deſcending pro- 
greſſively through the conduits and reſervoir, 
the ureters, bladder, and urethra. During the 
laft 30 years of the preceding century, thoſe 


marked in the mortal catalogue of London 
as cut of the ſtone, gravel, and ſtrangury, 
ate only 1796; and at preſent the mortality 
is more inconſiderable; and perhaps, in ſome 
degree, maybe accounted for by modern im- 
provements in the cure of the venereal diſ- 
eaſe, and in the operation of lithotomy ; for 
as to lithontripticks, we are as yet as ignorant 
25 of the philoſopher” s ſtone, From Dr. Dob- 

ſon's 
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ſon's Treatiſe it appears, that out of 192, 394 
ſick of various diſeaſes, medical and ſur- 
gical, in different county hoſpitals, through- 
out England, 430 of theſe underwent the 
operation of lithotomy. Some countries 
more than others, are obnoxious to calculous 
concretions; which have been variouſly im- 
puted to air, food, drink, and water. Gravel 
and ſand in the urinary organs is a frequent 
complaint, to which infancy and childhood 
are by no means ſuch martyrs as adults, 
thoſe eſpecially in the decline of life : but 
from the thortneſs and width of the female 
urethra, they are preſerved freer from calculi 
in the bladder than the male ſex, Diſeaſes 
of the urinary organs have been often de- 
ſcribed by authors under three general heads; 
Iſchury, Dyſury, and Strangury. Iſchuria 
means a total ſuppreſſion of urine; and from 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe is called renalis, ure- 
toria, veſicahs: Dyſury is only a flighter de- 
gree of the former: Strangury, a conſtartt 
irritation to urine, in ſmall quantity, and 
often with teneſmus, 


Inflammation and Calculi of the Kidneys, 
nephritis, nephralgia: and generally con- 
fined to one kidney. The ſymptoms, ſhiver- 

a ing 
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ing, fever, acute pains and heat in the lumbar 
region, following the tract of the ureters, 
and various in ſeverity, from calculi excru- 
ciating ; frequent efforts to micturition; the 
urine in ſmall quantity, red, bloody, hot, 
often intermixed with ſand, ſometimes to- 
tally ſuppreſſed; with colick, flatulence, bi- 
hous vomiting, coſtiveneſs. When the diſ- 
eaſe is ſevere, and from calculi, there is 
ſtupor of the leg of the ſame ſide, and pains 
in the groin and male teſticle, and often 
retraction of the latter. There is alſo diffi- 
culty and pain in walking or erecting the 
body; but the rheumatick lumbago, with 
which it may be confounded, has no conco- 
mitant fever, nar diſorder of the ſtomach; 
and has more intenſe pain on bending or 
erecting the body. It is always dangerous 
and precipitate, eſpecially when the urin is 
ſuppreſſed, terminating within ſeven, or, the 
utmoſt, fourteen days, by diſcuſſion, ſup- 
puration, gangrene, ſcirrhus: diſcuſſion in- 
dicated by a copious flow of urine and 
ſweats. 


But the moſt frequent malady about the 
fountain of the urinary ſecretion, is from 
calculi in the ureters. The kidneys have 

few 
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few nerves, and therefore not very acute 
ſenſation. Calculi or gravel in the trainers 
of the kidneys, ſeldom excite much uneaſineſs 
until they are forced into the ureters by 
the current of urine, by exerciſe, exertions 
of the body, agitations of a coach, paſſions 
of mind, ſtimulating diet and drink: then 
they excite atrocious pain, like a ſtake driven 
into the back, which is exaſperated by cer- 
tain poſtures, by every motion of the body, 
and by a full ſtomach; together with all the 
other ſymptoms common to inflammation, 
except the fever; to which, however, and to 
inflammation calculi, often give birth. At 


the beginning the urine is limpid ; after- 


wards it becomes turbid and fabulous. This 
is a chronic periodical diſeaſe, with inter- 
miſſions and nephritic exacerbations at un- 
certain intervals, It 1s diſtinguiſhable from 
inteſtinal colick by the pain fixed in the 
loins, the urinary obſtruction, ſtupor of the 
leg, and retraction of the teſticle. 

; 


Inflammation and alſo Calculus of the Blad- 


der. Of cyſtitis, the ſymptoms are acute 
burning pain in the region of the bladder 
and perineum, and extending to the loins; 


tumour, 
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tumour, tenſion, and hardneſs of the abdo» 
men from the diſtended bladder, which may 
be felt between the pubis and navel; and ſome- 
times is turgid to an enormous magnitude; 
perpetual painful efforts 1o urine and ſtool, 
and the urine either ſuppreſſed, or in ſmall 
quantity; a finger introduced into the anus, 
or into the female vagina, feels the veſical tu- 
mour; or if the inflammation particularly 
fixes upon the neck of the bladder, the ſur- 
gical catheter cannot, without immenſe diffi- 
culty, be introduced; and with all theſe 
phlogiſtic pulſe. It is very rapid and dan- 
gerous: total ſuppreſſion within a very few 
days excites burning fever, lethargy, delirium, 
convulſions, gangrene: or even after reco- 
very from a violent diſeaſe, incontinence of 
urine may remain for a conſiderable time. 


8 Of calculus, or ſtone in the bladder, the 
ſymptoms are all dubious, without ſounding 
the bladder with the ſurgical inſtrument, Tt 


is a chronic diſeaſe, flow in accumulation; 


and is frequently endured many years, with- 
out having recourſe to lithotomy. The ſymp- 


toms vary in ſeverity, and recur in exacerba- 


tions 
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tions at uncertain interva?s ; ſuch are frequent 
irritation to urine, and difficulty in the eva. 
cuation; ſtrangury, teneſmus, pain, and ti- 
tillation of the glans of the penis, and the 
urethra, eſpecially after making water; itch» 
ing of the genitals ; ſometimes bloody urine 
after riding, or exerciſe, If the ſtone is 
large, there is a ſenſation of weight in the 
region of the pubis and perineum 3 ſudden 
ſtoppage of the urine during micturition; 
ſometimes neceſſity of kneeling, and of a 
prone poſture in endeayouring to evacuate thg 
bladder. A ſinger introduced into the anus, 
will ſometimes feel the ſtone ; but the ſound 
is the only certain criterion. The ſize, thape, 
and number of ſtones are yarious : often only 
one, but ſometimes ſeveral are extracted by 
lithotomy. Internal incruſtations, and alſo 
ſcirrhus of the bladder, or even internal he- 
morrhoides, have impoſed on medical judg- 

ment as cyſtic calculi. 


Inflammation and obſtruction of the ure- 
thra cannot be thoroughly inveſtigated, with« 
out a deſcription of the venereal diſeaſe, to 
which we have not yet arrived ; but which, 
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there could be no impropriety to introduce 
— this PRs 


a The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
urinary ſuppreſſion, obſtruction, and ſtran- 
gury, whether originating in the kidneys, 
ureters, bladder, or urethra, are inflammation 
of the kidney or ureter, calculi or ſand in 
the kidneys or ureters; acrid diureticks; ſpi- 
tituous liquors; plethora, ſpaſm, poiſons, 
ſevere riding, violent heat and muſcular exer- 
eiſe; ſtrains of the lumbar and dorſal muſ- 
cles ; long continued poſture in a bent poſi- 
tion or ſupine on the back; inactive ſeden- 
tary life; wounds, contuſions, abſceſs; defec- 
ation and criſis of other diſeaſes by the kid- 
neys; ſcirrhous, incyſted, dropſical, paralytick 
kidney; gout; inflammation of the bladder 
or its ſphincter, ſtone in the bladder; the 
urine too long retained in the bladder, by 
which it becomes violently ſtretched, and 
paralytic; hernia of the bladder; obſtruc- 
tions in the neck of the bladder, or in the 
urethra ; varicous blood veſſels ; the proſt- 
rate glands or ſeminal veſicles ſcirrhous, or 
enlarged ; inflammation, caruncles, and ſtric- 
ture in the urethra ; the corpus cavernoſum 

thickened ; 
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thickened ; contiguous diſeaſes of the anus, 
vagina, and womb ; hardened feces, hemor- 
rhoides, wounds of the rectum, fiſtula ; ul- 
cers of the womb, obſtructed menſes, or their 
retention in the vagina; pregnancy; ulcers 
and worms in the kidneys, bladder, or ure- 
thra, and excretion of acrid pus or mem- 
branes, by urine; grumous, extravaſated blood 
in the bladder and urethra ; inſpiſſated ſemen 
after coition ; exceſs of venery ; too acute 
ſenſibility of the urethra, defect of mucus ; 
acrid urine; tartarous and aſtringent wine or 
drink, food, or medicines ; ſtimulating food 
and drink ; frequent ebriety ; terreſtrious 
water ; ſudden refrigeration of the body ; 
contuſion ; old age; plethora ; lunar, vene- 
real, rheumatick, arthritick, hyſterick, ſcor- 
butick, dropſy, violent colick, retraction and 
ſhrinking of the penis. 


Incontinence of Urine, and alſo Diabetes. 
Of incontinence, or eneureſis, authors make 
three ſpecies ; one involuntary, without ſenſe 
or effort ; the ſecond involuntary, but with a 
knowledge of its excretion ; the third invo- 
luntary, during ſleep. The Diabetes was un- 
noticed in the London bills until the preſent 
X century ; 
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century; and perhaps its trifling depreda« 
tions were thrown amongſt conſumptions. 
It denotes a chronic diſcharge of urine beyond 
the natural quantity, and ſometimes exceeding 
in weight all the fluids and ſolids taken by 
aliment : it is generally clear and colourleſs, 
but ſometimes white and chylous, or unctu- 
ous, or, like honey diſſolved in water, a yel- 
lowiſh green, and taſtes ſweet like honey: there 
is unquenchable thirſt, intenſe heat, flow hec- 
tic and emaciation, pain in the loins; increaſed 
flow of faliva, voraciouſneſs, or inappetency. 
It often invades by flow and imperceptible 
ſteps, and without any other diſorder, until, 
by long continuance, emaciation 1s viſible, with 
debility and obſcure fever. It is ſometimes 
periodical, and in hyſtericks ſymptomatic. 


The prediſpoſing and occafional cauſes of 
incontinence of urine are, palſy of the ſphinc- 
ter of the bladder, from either too great dilat- 
ation and accumulation of urine, or from vio- 
lent efforts in parturition ; debility, old age ; 
exceſs of venery ; fiſtula, abſceſs, ulcers, li- 
thotomy, ſtone, ſpaſm, gout, apoplexy, pally, 
external injuries. Alſo, copious, watery, acrid 
urine ; the bladder irritable from inflamma- 

tion, 
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tion, ulcers, excoriation, defect of mucus ; 
ſpaſm, relaxation of the ſphincter; weakneſs 
of the ſphincter ani, and accelerator muſ- 
cles; pregnancy, laborious parturition; com- 
preſſion and irritation of the bladder; habit. 
— Of diabetes, aqueous tenuity, and alſo 
acrimony of the blood; weakneſs, laxity of 
the kidneys and renal veſſels; the craſſamen- 
tum of the blood not cohering with the 
ſerum; faults in the aſſimilation of the nu- 
triment, and ſanguification; exceſs of watery 
drink and ebriety; diureticks; ſudden refri- 
geration of the body, and ſuppreſſion of per- 
ſpiration; unuſual determination of blood 
and ſerum to the kidneys; exceſs of venery; 
increaſe of cutaneous abſorption ; obſtructions 
of the abdominal viſcera ; ſpaſm 3 nervous; 
habit : often unknown. 


Ulcers m the Kidneys and Bladder, and 
Bloody Urine. Of ulcers in the kidneys, thick 
fetid urine, ſometimes with mouldered frag- 
ments of the kidneys ; heat and weight in the 
loins ; hectic emaciation, ſtupor of the leg, 
and ſome other ſymptoms of nephritis. It is 
tedious and dangerous. Of ulcer in the bladder, 
pain in the pelvis and perineum, exaſperated 

X 2 at 
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at intervals; heat, ſtrangury, dyſury; the 
urine fetid with intermixtures of pus, mu- 
cus, and blood; ſometimes the rectum alſo is 
eroded. Of bloody urine, or hematuria from 
the kidneys, ureters, bladder, ſeminal veſi- 
cles, or urethra, From the kidneys the he- 
morrhage 1s ſometimes profuſe, and the 
blood of various colours, according to its ſo- 
lution and ſtagnation in the bladder; and 
ſometimes coagulated, takes the mould of 
the urethra : the urine tinges linen dipped 
into it of a red colour, and the blood is co- 
agulable by heat. There are inſtances of its 
periodical flow, like the menſes. The pre- 
diſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of urinary 
hemorrhage are the general cauſes of hemor- 
rhages; calculi in the kidneys or bladder; 
falls, blows on the loins; violent exertion 
of the lumbar muſcles, riding, exerciſe ; 
venery ; plethora; obſtructed evacuations, 
hemorrhoids, menſes; hemorrhoids of the 
bladder and varicous veins ; acrid diureticks ; 
ulcers, ſymptomatick in ſcurvy ; putrid ſmall 
Pox, and malignant fever. 


„ DR OPS H 
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D ROPSY. During the laſt thirty 
years of the preceding century, Dropſy 

and Tympany amount to 23,366. In the 
preſent century, dropſy makes about one 
twentieth ſhare in the London funerals, It 
has been alledged, that more women die of 
this internal deluge than men; and, accord- 
ing to Sydenham, more of the former at the 
final menſtrual ebb, than at any other pe- 
riod. But, ſo far as my reading extends, 
neither the age, ſex, mortality abſolute or 
comparative, have to this day been decided 
from facts or numbers; but rather princi- 
pally in the mode of tradition, and aphoriſms 
of individual oracles. I therefore, through 
my learned friend, Dr. Sims, procured the 
regiſters of diſeaſes in the Alderſgate Diſpen- 
ſary of London, which is acceſſible to all 
ages and diſeaſes, and to both ſexes : the re- 
ſult of this ſcrutiny is as follows : — Out of 
70,000, during ſeventeen years, from 1770 
to 1788, the dropſical amounted to rather 
more than one twentieth part of the whole 
maladies ; that is, to 1,188 : of which num- 
X 3 ber, 
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ber, I find there were of males, 439; fe- 
males, 749; cured, 674; relieved, 56 ; 
diſcharged or not accounted for, 275 ; dead, 
186. Of theſe their ſundry ages were, from 
birth to the roth year, 106; from 10 to 20, 
53; from 20 to 30, 112; from 30 to 40, 
249; from 40 to 50, 321; from 50 to 60, 
209 ; from 60 to 70, 110; from 50 to 80, 
23; from 80 to go, 9. Total, 1,188. Theſe 
include every genus and ſpecies of dropſy, 
the hydrocephalus and hydrocele ; neither 
of which were numerous : and the former 
principally fatal to children under ten years 
of age. Anaſarca was the moſt frequent 
genus; and next to that, Aſcites, Beſides, 
all caſes of anaſarca and cedematous legs were 
ranged in this dropſical group; nor was it 
poſſible to form an eſtimate of the genera 
ſeparately, as the word Hydrops was often 
indefinitely uſed. 


From theſe data we may draw the follow- 
ing concluſions: That dropſy is more in- 
imical to the female than to the male ſex : 
but at the ſame time it muſt be recollected, 
that in London, and other cities, the wo- 
men are conſiderably more numerous; which 
ſomewhat | 
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ſomew hat detracts from the comparative ex- 
ceſs in them of dropſical mortality. For 
reaſons, which medical men of experience 
will anticipate, we may add to the dropfical 
dead liſt ſome of the relieved, diſcharged, 
and not accounted for. It appears, therefore, 
that, under ſkilful medical treatment, rather 
more than one half of dropſies, promiſcu- 
ouſly, were cured; that about one third or 
fourth died; that dropſical ravages are prin- 
cipally amongſt adults; for notwithſtand- 
ing that one half of the community are un- 
der twenty years of age, yet but a ſmall 
portion of theſe are dropſical. It is chiefly 
againſt adults, and thoſe in the decline of 
life, that dropſy prowls with flow and ſul- 
len deſtruction ; and is, as 8 to 1, more fatal 
after twenty, than before that period. We 
may here alſo obſerve, that, by retroſpection 
to a former propoſition, a ſort of medical 
geometry and trigonometry, a groſs eſtimate 
may be formed from the deaths, of the num- 
ber of dropſical in a community. 


Dropſy in the Brain and Spine, hydroce- 
phalus, and ſpina bifida, is moſt frequent in 
infancy and childhood; but is often very 

| X 4 difficult 
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difficult to detect, and the ſymptoms at the 
beginning are dubious. The moſt uſual ſymp- 
toms are loſs of appetite, ſtrength, {pirits, 
fleſh ; fixed pain in the head and eye-brows, 
drowſineſs or reſtleſſneſs, heavineſs, ſtupid- 
ity; pale countenance and tongue; obſcure 
or double viſion, dilated pupil, inſenſibility 
of the retina, even when expoſed to the darting * 
rays of the ſun, or of a candle; the hand 
often applied to the head; irregular pulſe ; 
vomiting. It is commonly flow in increaſe ; 
from months to a year, Or more. It is ſeldom 
cured ; and the fatal termination frequently 
palſy and convulſions. The external hydro- 
cephalus, or local anaſarca, is ſoft and elaſtic 
to the touch, and the enlargement viſible. 
The ſpinal dropſy is ſometimes complicated 
with hydrocephalus ; in it a tumour turgid 
with fluid, the ſize of a cheſnut, or larger, 


is protruded from the opening in the lumbar 
vertebræ of infants. 


Dropſy of the Thorax, hydrops pectoris, and 
pericardii: in one or both ſacs of the pleura, 
or in the pericardium ; or in the pulmonic 
cellular texture. This is much leſs frequent 
than the abdominal; and is often very diffi- 

cult 
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cult in the early ſtages to be detected, as the 
ſame, or nearly ſimilar ſymptoms, occur in 
ſome other diſeaſes of the breaſt : ſuch are 
difficult and laborious reſpiration, eſpecially 
on any exerciſe or motion, or in a horizontal 
poſture, and gradually increaſing ; frequent 
cough, at firſt dry, but after ſome time, with 
mucous expectoration; weight and oppreſ- 
fion in the breaſt ; diſturbed ſleep, and ſud- 
den ſtartings, with anxiety and dyſpnœa; ne- 


ceſſity of an erect poſture ; palpitation of the 


heart, and irregular pulſe : there is alſo 
commonly ſcantineſs of urine, cedematous tu- 
mour of the feet and ancles ; a paſty paleneſs 
of the face; and ſometimes a fluctuation of 


water in the thorax is perceptible to the pa- 
tient. 


Sometimes it is circumſcribed and local; 
at other times, it begins by anaſarca, and is 
complicated with univerſal dropſy of the 
other cavities, or with aſthma; ſometimes it 
conſiſts of hydatides. It is diſtinguiſhable 
from the empyema, and from the polypus and 
aneuriſm of the large veſſels, by the ſymp- 
toms peculiar to each. After ſome fevers, 
thoracic dropſy has formed with ſurprizing 

rapidity 
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rapidity in one or two days. The fatal event 
is often preceded by ſpitting of blood, anxiety, 
and accelerated reſpiration. In the dropſy of 
the capſula of the heart, the pericardium, 
there is difficulty of reſpiration, and of laying 
on the left fide; quick, weak, intermittent 
pulſe, palpitation of the heart, ſyncope, dry 
cough ; anaſarcous ancles, ſcantineſs of urine : 
and ſometimes a ſenſation of fluctuation during 
the motion of the heart. In dropſy of the 
mediaſtinum, the ſymptoms are conjectural. 


Abdominal Dropſy, including the aſcites, 
the dropſy of the ovaria, fallopian tubes, and 
womb. The aſcites, or exudation between 
the peritoneum, inteſtines, and viſcera, is 
much more frequent than the hydrothorax. 
The ſymptoms are enlargement and promi- 
nence of the belly; ſenſe of fluctuation to 
the fingers and ears on ſtriking it with one 
hand, and applying the other to the oppoſite 
fide; the urine ſcanty, turbid, and high- 
coloured; coſtiveneſs; the thirſt at the begin- 
ning is inconſiderable, but generally becomes 
irkſome and inſatiable ; the ſkin dry; the 
body ſluggiſh, and increaſed in weight : the 

countenance 
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countenance becomes ſqualid, ſallow, and 
unwholeſome ; the upper part of the body 
and arms emaciated, and, ſooner or later, the 
ancles œdematous. Where there is a large 
accumulation of water the diaphragm is im- 
peded, with difficulty of reſpiration and dry 
cough, particularly in a horizontal poſture. 
The ſerous tranſudation is the general form 
of aſcites ; but ſometimes it is of a gelatin- 
ous conſiſtence, and more of coagulable 
lymph from the blood, and the fluctuation 
not perceptible : in other caſes it is incloſed 
in numerous morbid cyſts, called hydatides ; 
which cannot be known to a certainty until 
after the experiment of tapping. It may, 
however, be ſuſpected, where there is no 
general cachexy, dropſy, thirſt, or ſcantineſs 
of urine; where the appetite and ſleep are 
natural, and the tumour has begun in one 
part of the abdomen. 


Some ſurvive many years under aſcites, 
and after reiterated evacuations by tapping 3 
on the whole, often amounting to ſeveral 
hogſheads of water. In others, there are 
inſtances of accumulation ſo extraordinary, 
ſudden, and profuſe, as to render it neceffary 

to 
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to be drawn off repeatedly in the ſhort inter- 
val of a few weeks. It occurs either ſingly, 
or as a part of univerſal droply. Aſcites 
encyſted ; from broken conſtitutions ; un- 
ſound viſcera ; the conſequence of other diſ- 
eaſes ; chronic; with decay of appetite ; with 
urine conſiderably diſproportioned to the 
drink, are all ſpecies unfavourable, ſome deſ- 
perate. But in the moſt deplorable ſtages, 
patients entertain ſome hopes of recovery. 


Dropſy of the Ovaria, fallopian tubes, and 
womb, are female, and not unfrequent ma- 
ladies. Tt is rarely that both ovaria are 
affected. The diſeaſe begins with a ſoft tu- 
mour at one ſide of the abdomen, generally 
_ Increaſing by flow gradations, and at length 
ſometimes to an enormous ſize and weight, 
ſo as to diſtend the whole abdomen : it is 
accompanied with ſeveral aſcitic ſymptoms, 
and with pain about the pubis and loins ; 
but the fluctuation is imperceptible, or ob- 
ſcure ; and the extravaſation is often en- 
cyſted and gelatinous. That in the fallopian 
tubes requires no particular deſcription after 
the preceding, which it ſo nearly reſembles. 
Both are often incurable. Dropſy of the 
womb 
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womb 1s a very rare diſeaſe : it has been de- 
ſcribed as occurring either in the pregnant 
or unimpregnated ſtate; and in the latter 
caſe, as contained within the cavity of the 
womb, or between the fetal membranes and 
the womb; or within the layers of the 
membranes. I cannot find an author to ſa- 
tisfy my doubts reſpecting the accurate di- 
agnoſtick of this diſeaſe; and therefore ſhall 
not copy what I diſtruſt. 
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Dropſy of the Cellular Membrane, exter- 
nally, in the cellular texture under the ſkin ; 
the ſpecies anaſarca, leucophlegmatia, œde- 
ma. It generally appears firſt in the lower 
extremities, and there too only in the even- 
ing, diſappearing by a horizontal poſture in 
the night: at length, it reaches up, pro- 
greſſively, to the legs, thighs, trunk, and 
ſcrotum ; and in ſome inſtances, to the face, 
particularly in the mornings. The intumeſ- 
cence of the ſkin is pale and ſoft, and, on 
preſſure of the finger, indents ; but is ſoon 
again filled up with water. As it increaſes 
to a univerſal anaſarca, there is difficulty of 
breathing, particularly after exerciſe, ſcanty 


urine, thirſt, decay of ſtrength, ſlow hectic 
diminution? . 
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diminution of the natural heat, and more or 
leſs inſenſibility of the ſkin, which is dry. 
Sometimes the legs and thighs only are en- 
larged and diſtended to a monſtrous magni- 
tude ; their ſkin burſts, ulcerates, or is 
irritated to eryſipelatous inflammation. It 
is either complicated with aſcites or hydro- 
thorax, or beginning as œdema, and increaſ- 
ing to anaſarca, it oozes through all the exter- 
nal cellular texture; and having inundated 


all the out-works, proceeds in drowning the 
vital organs. ö 


Dropſy of the Scrotum, hydrocele. This is 

a local diſeaſe, confined to the male ſex ; 
and to which all ages are ſubject. There 
are two principal ſpecies ; that between the 
vaginal coat and teſticle, and that in the 
ſpermatic chord; and either collected in 
cyſts, or diſperſed through all the cellular 
membranes incloſing the ſpermatick veſſels. 
In general, hydrocele is confined to one teſ- 
ticle, at the beginning is not painful, and nei- 
ther diminiſhes nor diſappears : it has uſ- 
ually a conical pyriform appearance, the 
large end downwards: ſometimes it is very 
hard and incompreſſible ; and when the 
*membranes are much thickened, it is not 
| tranſparent : 
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tranſparent : there is flow gradual accumu- 
lation of the fluid from below: it is incapa- 
ble of reduction, or return into the abdo- 
men through the rings: it is not affected by 
poſture, cough, or ſneezing of the patient: 
there is neither nauſea, vomiting, quick 
pulſe, nor is the fecal diſcharge interrupted, 
If the quantity of water 1s conſiderable, the 
teſticle cannot be felt, at leaſt not diſtin- 
guiſhed. In moſt caſes the ſpermatick veſ- 
ſels may be felt at their exit, through the ab- 
dominal rings; but ſometimes the hydro- 
cele tumour reaches up to the rings, and 
renders ſuch caſes puzzling to diſcriminate, 
as the ſpermatick chord 1s then concealed. 
Again, hydrocele of the ſpermatick chord 
has been miſtaken for rupture, from its aſ- 
cenſion to the rings: this ſpecies feels like 
a diſtended bladder. 


Hydrocele has not only been miſtaken for 
rupture, but alſo for ſcirrhous teſticle, and 
venereal induration. Indurated and ſcirrhous 
teſticle 1s rounder, harder, painful, and the 
ſpermatic chord diſtinguiſhable at the rings : 
it has, however, frequently a quantity of 
extravaſated and ſurrounding fluid. Beſides, 
ſcrotal 
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ſcrotal hydrocele and hernia, hydrocele and 
ſcirrhous teſticle, hydrocele and encyſted 
dropſy of the ſpermatic chord, have been 
ſeen combined. Some hydroceles are ſeveral 
years collecting: others are very ſuddenly 
formed, eſpecially from extravaſated blood, 
external injuries, violent muſcular exertions; 
theſe likewiſe have been miſtaken for rup- 
tures. Hydroceles vary in the quantity of 
fluid and magnitude, containing from ounces 
to ſeveral quarts; ſome are enormous in ſize, 
reaching half-way down to the knees, and 
occaſioning great load, and pain in the back. 
The colour of the extravaſated fluid is alſo 
various; clear, limpid, pale, ſtraw, yellow, 
grumous, dark, bloody. Many, from choice 
or neceſſity, are contented to drag on life, 
not chuſing to riſk what is termed the radi- 
cal operation and cure; but merely by fre- 
nt repetitions of the ſcrotal puncture or 
palliative remedy, Sometimes the ſkin and 
cellular membrane of the ſcrotum, in inve- 
terate hydrocele, is prodigiouſly thickened, 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
Dropſies, comprehending all the preceding 
genera, are in conſequence of various acute - 

and 
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and chronic diſtempers; broken conſtitu- 
tions, cachexy ; intermittent, remittent, and 
ſcarlet fevers; repelled eryſipelas ; rickets ; 
Jaundice; biliary obſtructions; ſuppreſſion or 
repulſion of habitual or wholeſome evacua- 
tions, as menſes, hemorrhoides; general de- 
bility from various cauſes; atony of the 
ſanguinous veſſels, and of the exhalents, and 
tranſudation of ſerum through them ; ex- 
ceſſive evacuations by hemorrhage, diarrhoea, 
perſpiration, or other excretories ; ſudden and 
large draughts of cold water when the body 
3s much heated, eſpecially if not diſcharged 
by urine or ſweat ; exceſs of fluids, of ſpi- 
rituous liquors ; languid circulation; ſeden- 
tary life; watery trades; moiſt air; ſup- 
preſſed perſpiration, and watery excretions; 
tenuity or impurity of the blood ; tenacious 
adheſion and agglutination of the coagulable 
lymph; increaſe of ſerous fluid in the blood; 
diſeaſes and alſo ruptures of the lacteals and 
lymphaticks, and of the kidneys, ureters, 
and bladder; defect of lymphatic abſorption ; 
obſtructed and ſcirrhous viſcera, meſentery 
and lungs; aſthma, polypi, offified arte- 
ries, exceſſive fatneſs, and other cauſes 


intercepting. the circulation of the blood : 
Y dene 
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diſeaſes of the ſtomach and digeſtive organs, 
and thoſe of ſanguification; laxity of the 
external ſubcutaneous cellular membrane; 
debility of the muſcular ſolids and fibres, 
and of the tela celluloſa ; hereditary ; hy- 
datides; violent muſcular exertions, external 
injuries. 


Tympany. There are two ſpecies; that 
where air is confined within the inteſtinal 
tube; the other, where it is extravaſated be- 
tween the inteſtines and peritoneum: this 
laſt ſpecies very rarely occurs, and only from 
an eroſion or hole of the inteſtines. The 
ſymptoms of Tympanites are, tumour and 
tenſion of the abdomen, and compared to 
the ſtretched head of a drum, without flucs 
tuation or thirſt; and not altered by a 
change of poſture, nor is the body increaſed 
in weight: there is inappetency, indigeſtion, 
colick pains, eructation, and exploſion of 
fetid air by the mouth and anus; coſtiveneſs, 
{allow complexion; and, from the diſtenfion 
of the abdomen, difficulty in breathing : in 
the inveterate ſtages of the diſeaſe, iſchury, 
dyſury, emaciation, hectic, and atrophy. Its 
increaſe is generally quicker than aſcites z 
it 1s alſo chronic, and contumacious to me- 
dicine. 
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dicine. Tympany of the womb is alſo 
mentioned by authors; but is a very unuſual 
occurrence: it is deſcribed by local heat, 
pain, teneſmus, tumour, diſcharge of fetid air. 
The cauſes of Tympanites are, atony and 
palſy of the inteſtinal tube; exceſſive purg- 
ing; chronic colick, dyſentery and diar- 
rhoea, or their premature ſuppreſſion; ſup- 
preſſion of the lochia or menſes; the con- 
ſequence of rickets, intermittent fevers, 
aſthma, hy pochondriaſis; diſeaſed abdominal 
viſcera; exceſs of pituita, or bile; compli- 
cated with aſcites, and the inteſtinal tube 
debilitated by ſoaking in water. 


Exceſs of Fat, obeſitas, polyſarcia; in- 
cluding anaſarcous obeſity, abdominal cor- 
pulency, and their complication. This is a 
frequent malady of adult age in this iſland. 
Thoſe, unfortunately for themſelves, thus 
ſtuffed and loaded with greaſe, are clumſy, 
unwieldy, inactive, lethargic; on any ex- 
erciſe or motion, they are panting for 
breath; and may be compared to cumbrous 
hulks. The cauſes hereditary ; laxity of 
the cellular membrane, or tela celluloſa; eſ- 
culent luxuries, ſenſual living, epicuriſm, 
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malt liquors, exceſs of oleaginous ſecretion 
from the blood, 


My original intention was to have pro- 
ceeded to the next group, as arranged in the 
medical catalogue : but .whether we enter 
upon their diſcuſhon now or hereafter, is a 
matter of no moment, However modern 
noſologiſts may plume themſelves on claſ- 
ſification, it appears to me as attended with 
no difficulty, nor requiring any exertion of 
genius: we may with as much facility as 
ſhuffling a pack of cards, throw diſeaſes into 
endleſs arrangments and aſſociations. 


FE MALE Diſeaſes, including obſtruQiio- 

menſium, chloroſis, profluvium menſium, 
fluor albus, hyſtericks. Theſe derangements 
of the human machinery, which, from the 
days of Hippocrates, have been diſcriminated 
by ſpeciſick morbid names, are notwith- 
ſtanding unnoticed in the London regiſters ; 
unleſs perhaps riſing of the lights, ſpleen, 
| | and 
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and vapours are ſubſtituted as a portion of hy- 
ſterick mortality. This formidable phalanx, 
whoſe frequency and fatality are of univer- 
ſal notoriety, muſt be muſtered amongſt the 
chronic hoſt of diſeaſes. From about the 
period of puberty, ſeldom earlier, they be- 
gin to infeſt numbers of the female ſex. On 
a careful peruſal of nearly one half of the 
books of the Alderſgate Diſpenſary in Lon- 
don, and before mentioned, during fix years, 
I found the total ſick and diſeaſed amounted 
to 29.511: by far the greater proportion 
of which were adults, and more females 
than males. Of this twenty-nine thouſand, 
the numbers afflicted with different female 
complaints were as follow: Obſtruct. menſ. 
and chloroſis, 254; profluvium menſ. 270 
fluor albus, 446; hyſteria, 1104; total, 
2074. Here it 1s worthy of obſervation, 
that four only of the principal female in- 
firmities conſtituted nearly one fourteenth 
part of all the diſeaſes in that diſpenſary, 
which is open to afflicted patients of every 
deſcription and age. I ſhould, however, not 
omit to add, from the information of one 
of the learned phyſicians of that charity, that 
under Fluor Albus, a few caſes of venereal 

Y3 gonorrhea 
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gonorrhea were concealed ; and that under 
Hyſteriæ, were arranged all female and ner- 
vous complaints, without ſtrictly attending 
to its generick ſymptoms. We have here 
likewiſe, one proof that uterine relaxation 1s 
a more frequent female malady than ob- 
ſtruction in London: it is more ſo in warm 
than in cold climates: and probably, all 
theſe four female diſeaſes are more prevalent 
amongſt the higher and luxurious ranks ; 
and in city than in country. 


Hippocrates has truly ſaid, Uterus ſex- 

* centarum erumnarum muliri autor me- 
& rito dicatur,” Great and important changes 
enſue at puberty amongſt the two ſexes, 
eſpecially the female, affecting their future 
health. In both, the organs of generation 
are then evolved, and the ſexes firſt capable 
of procreation, The ſemen in males about 
this period, begins to be ſtrained through 
the generative organs, the beard to ſprout, 
and the countenance to aſſume a more maſ- 
culine appearance. That periodical diſ- 
charge of red blood from the female womb, 
called Menſes, the index of womanhood, be- 
gins in this ifland to gleet monthly, about 
| the 
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the age of 14, 15, or 16: but its firſt erup- 
tion and final ceſſation, as well as its peri- 
odical returns, are ſometimes extremely va- 
riable ; from 11 to 20 years of age; and its 
final ebb between 30 and 50; generally, 
however, between 40 and 50. In warm 
climates, the menſtrual commencement is 
earlier, and more profuſe, This diſcharge 
is not ſuddenly in a full ſtream, but conti- 
nues oozing from 3 to 5 days, and even 
longer; the whole quantity in healthy wo- 
men amounting to 4 or 6, and in others, 
to even 12 ounces : but the firſt efforts to 
menſtruation are commonly ſcanty and ir- 
regular. The quantity of blood evacuated, 
the duration, the intervals, periodical re- 
turns and effects, are various; and are diverſi- 
fied by climates, ſeaſons, conſtitutions, mode 
of life, habit, and by numerous other acci- 
dental circumſtances. In different women 
the menſtrual intervals are from 2 to 6 weeks, 
or longer; but when ſtrictly regular, or 
the woman not pregnant, eyery lunar month. 
The firſt periods of menſtruation, and the 
final ceſſation by age, are two very important 
epochs in female life, on which much of 
their ſucceeding health and longevity will 
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hinge. But, without entailing diſeaſes, 

many women are liable to ſome menſtrual 
- irregularity, with reſpect to the periods, du- 
ration, and quantity, 


Morbid and Irregular Menſtruation, under 
the different heads of ſcantineſs, chloroſis, or 
morbus virginius, retention, partial obſtruc- 
tion, and total ſuppreſſion. The menſtrual 
eruption is generally and naturally preceded 
by heat of the loins, and weight about the 
uterine region, frequently with pain and cho- 
lick, laſſitude, headach, dulneſs of viſion, 
diſturbed fleep, inappetency, and nauſea, 
pain and load about the breaſt : all which, 
with many other troubleſome ſymptoms, 
uſually diſappear on the eſtabliſhment of this 
ſalutary and critical evacuation. But where 
the menſes do not flow at puberty, or after- 
wards become obſtructed or ſuppreſſed, a nu- 
merous train of morbid ſymptoms and fa- 
tal diſeaſes often enſue; ſuch as inappe- 
tency, indigeſtion, colick, palpitation of the 
heart, difficulty and labour in reſpiration, 
pulmonary conſumption, hectic, dropſy, fluor 
albus, low ſpirits, fainting, hyſtericks, in- 
ſanity, apoplexy, general bad health, bar- 
*. EET: renneſs 
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renneſs. Indeed, thoſe women who have 
paſſed the ſtage of puberty ſome years with- 
out menſtruation, are generally barren. — 
The Chloroſis appears about puberty, ſome» 
times indeed earlier; and is more frequent 
amongſt indolent and luxurious females. The 
complexion is pale, fallow, of a green fickly 
tinge; the lips pale, with averſion to motion, 
debility, with muſcular flaccidity, inappe- 
tency, indigeſtion, craving for unuſual and 
unnatural food, flatulence, palpitation of 
the heart, laborious and quick reſpiration on 
exerciſe or aſcending any eminence; pain and 
weight about the loins, night ſweats, hectic 
and emaciation, œdematous ancles, crude 
urine, uſually obſtructed menſes, unuſual bad 
health, and derangement of the animal, vi- 
tal, and natural functions. It is ſeldom im- 
mediately dangerous to life, but often lays 
the foundation of ſome of thoſe diſeaſes 
above enumerated. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
ſcanty menſtruation, obſtruction, and ſup- 
preſſion, and of chloroſis, may be compre- 
hended under the following: general bad 
health, debility, and unſound conſtitutions; 

. partial 
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partial weakneſs of the uterine veſſels ; too 
great reſiſtance and rigidity of the uterine 
veſſels; want of ſufficient momentum in 
the ſanguineous circulation ; ſcarcity of florid 
blood; not ſufficient motion nor exerciſe 
of the body; ſanguine plethora ; ſizy blood 
ſpaſmodic conſtriction of the uterine veſ- 
ſels; ſudden paſſions of mind, eſpecially the 
depreſſiug paſſions ; cold wet feet; cold li- 
quors and various cooling luxuries drank or 
eat at the menſtrual period ; crude watery 
diet ; worms ; celibacy ; love ; falacity 
ſtifled ; lax fibre; ſevere parturition, and lo- 
cal diſeaſes inherent in the womb and va- 
gina. 


Uterine Relaxation, including exceſſive men- 
ſtruation, fluor albus, leucorrhœa. There 
is a great ſimilarity in all their cauſes. We 
here treat of menſtrual exceſs in the unim- 
pregnated ſtate; reſerving for pregnancy 
that uterine hemorrhage, vulgarly denomi- 
nated Flooding. Menſtruation may be mor- 
bid from frequency in the returns, from du- 
ration, and from quantity. It has already 
been ſaid, that the quantity of the menſtrual 
flux, the recurrence, and the duration, vary 

in 
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in different women: the immoderate diſ- 
charge 1s determined not altogether by the 
abſolute quantity, but by the effects: ſuch 
as languor, debility, pale countenance, weak 
pulſe, palpitation of the heart; depreſſion 
of ſpirits, pain in the back and loins, inap- 
petency, coldneſs of the ſkin and of the 
lower extremities; in the evening œdema- 
tous ancles. Exceſſive menſtruation may 
either be ſudden and within a few days, or 
chronic and perſevering a long time beyond 
the natural period. There is alſo erroneous 
menſtruation from various parts of the body; 
of which many extraordinary and monſtrous 
examples may be ſeen in the records of me- 
dicine. Menſtruation in exceſs, eſpecially 
if chronic, 1s often accompanied with fluor 
albus; and may terminate in conſumption 
and dropſy, and in many of the diſeaſes enu- 
merated, under obſtruction and ſuppreſſion. 


The Fluor Albus often ſucceeds or accom- 
panties exceſſive menſtruation. It is a drip- 
ping diſcharge from the womb and vagina, 
and from the ſame veſſels which exude the 
menſes, ſometimes pale and ſerous, or often 
variouſly intermixed with yellow, green, and 


red 
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red tinges ; ſometimes. fetid and actid, and 
either conſtant or irregularly intermittent, 
At the commencement, the uſual concomi- 
tant ſymptoms aſcribed to this diſeaſe, ſuch 
as pain and weakneſs in the back and loins, 
indigeſtion, &c. only occur when the diſ- 
charge 1s exceſhve, or long continued. It 1s 
then attended with a pale ſickly colour and 
countenance, dejection of ſpirits, palpitation 
of the heart, laſſitude and debility, pain in 
the ſtomach, loſs of appetite, indigeſtion, fla» 
tulence, acrid and turbid urine, hectic. But 
notwithſtanding the heat and acrimony of 
the excretion in many inſtances, eſpecially 
when chronic and inveterate, yet it may ea» 
fily be diſtinguiſhed from venereal gonor- 
theea, Women of various ages after puberty, 
married and unmarried, ſome even after the 
final menſtrual ceflation, are obnoxious to 
this gleet, which is not infectious. The 
fatal termination may be in ſome of the dif- 
ferent diſcaſes conſequent of obſtructed and 
exceſſive menſtruation ; ſuch as barrenneſs, 
diſeaſes of the womb; colick, piles, ſtran- 
gury, hyſtericks, low ſpirits, conſumption, 
dropſy. 5 
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The prediſpoſing and occafional cauſes of 
exceſſive menſtruation and of fluor albus, 
are, many of the general cauſes of hemor- 
rhages, already enumerated ; plethora, ſeden- 
tary, luxurious life, ſtimulating and nutri- 
tious diet ; too long indulgence in warm ſoft 
beds; warm chambers ; ſuppreſſion of uſual 
and habitual evacuations ; weakneſs and lax- 
ity of the uterine veſſels from abortion, vio» 
lent evulſion of the placenta, or other inju- 
ries during parturition ; difficult and lin- 
gering, and alſo frequent parturition 3 gene- 
ral relaxation, and delicate conſtitution z 
weak nerves ; violent exerciſe, eſpecially in 
hot climates and weather; exceſſive heat of 
the ſeafon or climate ; moiſt watery cli- 
mate; violent efforts of the body or muſ- 
cles, or ſtraining of the body and loins; 
external injuries, or falls near the uterine 
region; exceſs of venery and falacity, ma- 
nuſtupration; ſpirituous liquors and drunk- 
enneſs, intemperance, immoderate uſe of tea, 
and other warm fluids ; immoderate uſe of 
warm baths or ſtoves; negle& of clean- 
lineſs and abſterſion; paſſions of mind, 
frights ; impeded perſpiration ; exceſs of ſe- 
rum in the blood ; ſcorbutic habit and acri- 
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mony : purulent tranſlation to and depoſi- 
tion upon the womb from other parts of 
the body ; polypi, fungus, ſcirrhus, cancer, 
ulcers in the womb or vagina; procidentia 
uteri et vaginæ, emmenagogue medicines, 


. 


Final Ceſſation of Menſtruation from years, 
This is a dangerous period to women ; more 
ſo, perhaps, than any other ſtage of matu- 
rity. In this iſland the menſes uſually ceaſe 
about 48, 45, or ſometimes at 41, and ear- 
her ; eſpecially after frequent parturition, 
The ſprings of life, or generative powers, 
then become effete; but in the male ſex, the 
faculty r ES continues ten, twenty, 
and in ſome thirty years later. In moſt 
caſes, women do not conceive before men- 
ſtruation, nor after its ceſſation. Towards 
the final drain, women commonly are irre- 
gular in the recurrence, duration, or quan- 
tity of the diſcharge; which is often exceſ- 
five. The longer or ſhorter duration of 
menſtruation depends, in ſome degree, on 
its earlier or later commencement. Women 
who never had children, nor enjoyed ſound 
health ; thoſe whoſe conſtitutions have been 
impaired by frequent parturition and miſ- 
carriages, and others of delicate nerves and 
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ſtructure, all theſe are frequently obnoxious 
to complaints and diſeaſes at the final ute- 
rine ebb. As infirmities and bad health are 
frequently removed on the firſt. flow of the 
menſes, ſuch are alſo again prone to relapſe 
in this autumn of life, into nervous com- 
plaints, hyſtericks, conſumption, dropſy. 


Hyftericks, uterine ſuffocation, and female 
nervous diſeaſes. This morbid Proteus 
rarely attacks before puberty, moſt fre- 
quently between puberty and middle age. 
Married and fingle women are obnoxious to 
it; but more ſo the latter and widows, and 
thoſe barren, or irregular in menſtruation, 
It is not ſo frequent amongſt the laborious 
claſs, or thoſe of clumſy organs, as in the 
higher ranks, and particularly in thoſe con- 
ſtitutions ſtrung to a morbid extreme of ner- 
vous and muſcular ſenſibility and irritability, 
It may alſo affect females of robuſt muſcu- 
lar conſtitutions. It very rarely attacks the 
male ſex; the only diſeaſe in them, ſome- 
what analogous to it, 1s hypochondriaſm, 
The regular hyſterick paroxiſm generally 
attacks by ſurprize, with a ſenſation of ſome 
pain and fulneſs, and of a convolyted ball 
or lump, riſing up from the lower part of the 
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belly to the ſtomach and throat, where it 
ſeems to ſtick, and excites efforts to cough 
it up, or to gulp it down ; with difficulty of 
ſwallowing and ſenſe of ſtrangulation, and 
often ſuſpenſion of the funAions of voice and 
ſpeech. In others, the ball, without aſcend- 
ing, rolls tumultuouſly and convulſively 
round the abdomen, The paroxiſms are pre- 
ceded and accompanied with palpitation of the 
heart : the patient often falls down in a fainting 
fit, turns cold and pale, and the breath and 
pulſe are ſcarce perceptible. Sometimes the 
paroxiſm deviatesinto immoderate laughter or 
tears; ſometimes into muſcular convulſions 
and diſtortions, reſembling epilepſy ; or into 
ſtupor and inſenſibility; and there is uſually 
a profuſe ſecretion of limpid urine ; ſome- 
times there is vomiting. After ſome remiſſion 
and exacerbation, the paroxiſms ceaſe, the pa- 
tient recovers, ſtupid, and ſeemingly dozing, 
with repeated ſighing and ſobbing ; and gene- 
rally with ſome remembrance of the paroxiſm. 
The form, duration, violence, recurrence, and 
repetition of the hyſterick paroxiſms are vari- 
ous, not only in different women, but even in 
the ſame at different times; and, however 
alarming in appearance, are ſeldom immedi- 

ately 
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ately dangerous to life : but by continuance, 
may derange the machine, and lay the foun- 
dation of diſeaſes. They ſometimes occaſion 
ſymptoms of dyſpepſy ; but oftener the ap- 
petite and digeſtion are unimpaired. 


The prolifick brood of what may be 
termed Nervous ſymptoms, or irregular hy- 
ſterick paroxiſms, in their turn interrupt 
and diſturb moſt of the important functions 
and organs of the human body; the brain 
and nerves; the heart, blood veſſels, circu- 
lation, and reſpiration; the ſtomach and in- 
teſtines. Amongſt this medley of affſictions 
are nauſea and vomiting, flatulence, coldneſs 
of the ſtomach, depraved appetite, indigeſ- 
tion, unuſual cravings, colick pains, ſudden 
fluſhes of heat and cold, formication, tran- 
ſient fugacious pains, fixed ſpaſms, fainting, 
convulſions, headach, general or partial, and 
fixed like a nail in a ſmall compaſs; vertigo, 
drowſineſs, lethargy; alarm, trembling and 
ſtarting at the leaſt noiſe or ſurprize; the 
ſpirits ſometimes exhilarated to exceſs, at 
other times plunged into deſpair: to theſe. 
may be added timidity, capricious temper, 


| * of the heart, reſemblance of 
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ſpaſmodic-aſthma, flow 'of limpid urine; or 


of ſaliva, difficulty of urine, night ſweats ; 


& cum. multis aliis.” If the ſymptoms of 
each are properly underſtood, hyſtericks can- 
not be confounded with ſyncope, epilepſy, 
and apoplexy ; to all which it has ſome re- 
ſemblance. | 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
hyſtericks are, exceſſive delicacy, ſenſibility, 
and irritability of the nervous and muſcular 
fibres, and laxity of the muſcular ſolids ; 
retention and ſuppreſſion of uſual evacua- 
tions, eſpecially the. menſes ; ſcantineſs and 
allo exceſs in menſtruation ; fluor albus; pro- 
fuſe hemorrhages, and other evacuations by 
ſtool and urine ; ſanguineous plethora ; he- 
reditary; obſtructions in ſome of the abdo- 
minal viſcera, or in the circulation of the 
vena porta; ſcirrhous abdominal viſcera ; 
flatulence in the ſtomach and inteſtines ; 
tough phlegm and ſordes in the ſtomach and 
inteſtines ; weak ſtomach ; worms; 1mpro- 
per food; drunkenneſs ; indolent, luxurious, 
voluptuous, ſedentary life ; valetudinarian re- 
gimen ; irritability of mind; paſſions of 
mind, particularly the diſagreeable and de- 
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preſſing, as cares, grief, diſappointed love, 
jealouſy, frights, intenſe fixed mental ap- 
plication to one object, religion, envy, an- 
ger, grievous mis fortunes, joy, concealed 
uneaſineſs of mind; celibacy ; falacity ; 
ſudden and great changes in the conſtitution 
from menſtruation, generation, pregnancy, 
and parturition ; impure blood, its acrid 
tenuity ; repulſion of cutaneous eruptions ; 
general bad health, and diſeaſed ſtate of the 
fluids or ſolids; irregular gout. It is often 
difficult and impracticable to dive into the 
real efficient cauſes. 


Childbed Mortality in London is nearly one 
eightieth part of the whole funeral catalogue. 
It is in ſtorms and hurricanes; or within a 
very ſhort ſpace of time. The mortality of 
this group muſt occur between the two ex- 
tremes of 16 and 50 years of age. Or, as 
marriages in this iſland, one with another, 
are computed to commence on the ſide of the 
woman at 25, we may, with ſafety, rate the 
principal mortality in the ſtage of life be- 
tween 20 and 50: On this intereſting ſub- 
ject there are ſeveral curious and uſeful pro- 
poſitions, which I have attempted to eſtabliſh 
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by demonſtrative proof. Theſe are, 1ſt, The 
number of women who, on an average, die 
in childbed : 2dly, The proportion between 
natural, laborious, preternatural, and com- 
plex labours: 3dly, The number of abor- 
tive and ſtillborn infants to thoſe brought 
forth alive: 4thly, The proportion of twins 
and tergemini to ſingle births: $thly, The 
diſeaſes principally fatal to women during 
pregnancy and parturition, and afterwards, 
with the arithmetical ratio and fatality of 
each, and alſo of labours. To the inveſti- 
gation of theſe corollaries I proceed in a 
regular order. 


From twenty-four years of the London, 
and. from ſeveral country regiſters in Eng- 
land and Germany, Dr. Short calculates, that 
on an average, 1 of every 60 women die in 
childbed : others rate the decrement at 1 of 
66, or 3 in 200, Upon a much broader 
baſis I formed a puerperal eſtimate. From 
the year 1700 to 1776, the chriſtenings in 
the London regiſters amount to 1,220,656; 
and the abortives and ſtillborn in the ſame 
interval, to 46,831. The ſum total therefore 
of the births, including the chriſtenings and 
abor tives, amounts to 1,267,487. During 

the 
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the above period of 76 years, the deaths in 
childbed are 17,057 ; which number em- 
ployed as a dividend to the former, makes 
about 1 of 74 pregnant women to periſh in 
childbed. But as a conſiderable number of 
infants, after being brought into the world 
alive, die before baptiſm or chriſtening, and 
conſequently are excluded from the publick 
enrolment of births and chriſtenings, this 1s 
an additional reaſon for believing that the 
perils of childbed are not rated by us too 
low, 


Reſpecting the proportion of natural, la- 
borious, and preternatural parturition, Dr. 
Smellie ſays, That of 1000 women in 
* childbed, 920 of them will be delivered in 
& the ordinary way, with little or no acco- 
* cheur trouble, ſkill, or aſſiſtance : 7o more 
&« of the thouſand will be difficult labours, 
or flow and tedious, when often ſome ſkill 
sand aid of the accocheur will be neceffary ; 
„and the remaining ten of the thouſand 
& will be preternatural labours.” There 
will, therefore, according to this author, be 
about 8 per cent. of flow, laborious, preterna- 
tural, and anomalous labours, which, in dif- 
ferent gradations, will be more tedious, dif- 
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ficult, and dangerous than in the uſual pro- 
ceſs of nature. 


It is a propoſition not unintereſting in Ob- 
ſtetricks, and in medical juriſprudence, and 
in many inſtances it 1s material to the me- 
dical character, to obſerve that, in the pre- 
ceding liſt, during ſeventy-five years in Lon- 
don, there were brought forth alive and 
chriſtened, 1,220,656; that the abortives 
and ſtillborn in the ſame period were, 46831, 
or as 1 of 26. But, as we juſt now re- 
marked, that the chriſoms and infants who 
die in the threſhold of life, and previous to 
baptiſm, are excluded from the regiſtered 
births and chriſtenings ; on that account we 
may venture to calculate the abortive liſt to 
thoſe who are uſhered alive into the world, 
as 1 of 27 or 28; perhaps more, or about 
3 per cent. Were we, however, to add 
the abortions and miſcarriages of diminutive 
embryos, in the early months of pregnancy, 
and which are much more frequent than in 
the latter months, the abortive catalogue 
would be prodigiouſly ſwelled, 
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Dr. Short attempted to aſcertain the pro- 
portion between ſingle births, twins, and 
tergemini, from a regiſter of three large 
pariſhes, during a ſeries of years, in which 
the ſingle births amounted to 11,415 ; the 
twins and tergemini to 311, or about one of 
thirty-five. 


Laſtly, Let us examine what were the ſe- 
veral diſeaſes during pregnancy and parturi- 
tion, and afterwards which occaſioned this 
childbed mortality, and in what arithmetical 
ratio were the fatality of thoſe reſpective 
puerperal diſeaſes and caſualties. This in- 
quiry demands a previous analyſis of preg- 
napcy and parturition, 


Conception and Pregnancy. In ſome in- 
ſtances, there is not a more puzzling pro- 
blem in midwifery, than to decide the ſim- 
ple queſtion, whether or not a woman 1s 
pregnant? The ſymptoms in the beginning 
are various and obſcure, not only in different 
women, but even in the ſame woman at 
different times, and are fallible until the end 
of the fourth month of geſtation. In the 
beginning, one or more of the following in- 
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dications ſway our deciſion : a ſlight titillat- 
ing pain, or unuſual diſturbance about the. 
womb and navel; nauſea and reaching to 
vomit in the mornings, loſs of appetite, ſud- 
den unnatural cravings and longings of the 
ſtomach, heartburn, drowſineſs, ſlothfulneſs, 
chagrin, capriciouſneſs, diſlike, moroſeneſs, 
averſion to venereal dalliance, headach, tooth- 
ach, increaſed ſecretion of ſaliva, tawny circle 
round the eyes, and ſome perceptible altera- 
tion of countenance. But the moſt unerring 
figns of pregnancy are by the touch and feel 
of the accocheur's finger introduced into the 
vagina, or rectum, 


The womb, a ſmall bag, in ſhape and fize 
like a pear, ſituated within the pelvis, be- 
tween the bladder and rectum, and termin- 
ated at its lower part by a ſoft tube, from 
three to ſix inches in length, called the 
Vagina, begins in pregnancy to be en- 
larged. About the third month of geſta- 
tion, the. womb 1s cloſely locked up, and 
the menſes ceaſe to flow : but in ſome very 
rare Caſes, there is a ſerous gleet during 
pregnancy, and in others plethoric, a ſmall 
ſanguineous diſcharge at the uſual menſtrual 
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periods. About the fourth or fifth month, 
the womb is conſiderably diſtended, and its 
upper part aſcends above the brim of the 
pelvis; by the finger it is felt weighty and 
enlarged, its neck ſhorter, and raiſed higher 
up in the pelvis; and the abdomen begins to 
be diſtended above the pubis. About this pe- 
riod alſo, the mother begins to be ſenſible of 
the infant's motion. For although the heart- 
and arteries of the embryo, from its earlieſt 
rudiments, are in action, yet the other muſ- 
cular efforts of the foetus are ſeldom percep- 
tible by the mother until the third or fourth 
month, increaſing in ſtrength and frequency 
to the end of pregnancy. Before the end of 
the fifth month, the womb reaches up half- 
way between the pubis and navel; in the- 
ſixth month, to the navel; in the eighth 
month, half-way between the navel and 
ſtomach ; in the ninth and laſt month, to 
near the lower part of the ſtomach, filling 
up the whole anterior part of the abdomen. 
The uterine enlargement is then not only 
perceptible to the hand preſſed on the abdo- 
men, but is alſo obvious to the eye of the 
ſpectator. In different women, however, 
the ſize of this protuberance is various. To- 
wards 
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wards the latter ſtages of pregnancy, the 


mother's breaſts begin to enlarge, and the 


circle or areola round the nipples, 1s of a 
brown colour. | 


Nine folar months, or thirty-nine weeks, 
or 273 days, reckoning from the time of 
conception, is the uſual period of uterine 
geſtation in the human ſpecies. But, as 
conception is often obſcure, unleſs the li- 
mited congreſs of the ſexes can be aſcer- 
tained, we muſt be guided by probable con- 
jectures reſpecting the ultimate completion 
of uterine geſtation ; in which women them- 
ſelves often err days and weeks. The uſual 
way of regulating puerperal books, or reck- 
onings, 1s by going backwards, and com- 
puting from the middle ſpace between the 
laſt menſtruation, and the immediately ſuc- 
ceeding menſtrual period which ſhould ap- 
pear, but is interrupted to ſupport the fœtus. 
Some women are delivered of living children 
conſiderably earlier than the end of the 


ninth month ; and others, probably, a little 
later. 


The 
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The comparative growth of the foetus” 
infinitely ſurpaſles that of its whole future 
exiſtence. But the exact age of uterine 
embryos, and of abortives, is, in ſome de- 
gree, conjectural. Before the ſeventeenth 
day after conception, its rudiments are not 
even viſible to the naked eye: the glary 
ovum has then flidden down from the ova- 
rium, through one of the lateral tubes into 
the womb. The ſize of an abortion, com- 
prehending the fœtus, its membranes, wa- 
ters, and placenta, at the end of fix weeks, 
does not exceed in ſize that of a pigeon's or 
hen's, and in three months, a gooſe's egy. 
About the end of the fourth month, its dif- 
ferent viſcera are formed ; and its length 
between four and five inches. At the end 
of the ninth month, the homunculus length, 
from head to foot, is from ſixteen to twenty- 
one, and in ſome even twenty-ſix inches: 
its weight, from fix to ten pounds. Some 
extraordinary fetal giants, however, have 
been ſeen, from ten to twenty pounds in 
gravity. Its uſual dimenſions, ſo neceſſary 
to obſtetrical knowledge, is, from the fore- 
head to the hindhead, four inches and a 
half; from each temple the lateral dimen- 
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ſions three inches and a half; the circum- 
ference of the head from twelve to fourteen 
or fifteen inches; the breadth of the ſhoul- 
ders five or ſix inches, and of the breech nearly 
the ſame ; the circumference of the ſhoulders 
and of the breech, from fifteen to eighteen 
inches. We might alſo have obſerved, that in 

gravity, excluſive of placenta, membranes, 
and waters, the mature foetus exceeds con- 
ſiderably that of the whole menſtrual blood, 
were it to be accumulated throughout preg- 


nancy. 


In the womb, the fetus is folded together 
into a round oval form; and its uſual poſition 
is with the head downwards, preſenting at 
the upper brim of the pelvis, and at the 
mouth of the womb; the chin reſting on its 
breaſt; one ear turned to the back part of the 
mother, the other forwards; the face and hind- 
head to the mother's ſides; the thighs bent 
up along the belly; the legs again bent 
backwards, with the heels to the buttocks; 
the arms laid along the infant's ſides, or be- 
fore its breaſt. Thus folded together in a 
globular heap, it is wrapped up in four deli- 
cate tranſparent membranes, and is immerged 

in 
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in water, which continues decreaſing through- 
out pregnancy, and at parturition is various 
in quantity, from one to fix pints. By its 
blood veſſels united into what is termed the 
navel-ſtring, the fœtus is attached to a flat 
round cake, reſembling a firm coagulum of 
blood, called the placenta, and which is 
cloſely cemented with the mother's womb. 
In this natural poſture the mature fœtus lays 
above the pelvis, and totally within the ab- 
domen. F 


Previous to parturition, the foetus muſt 
deſcend “ inter ſcyllam et charybdin,” through 
that offious circumvallation, or bony cavity 
of the mother, called Pelvis. This cavity is 
open, both above and below, and is incloſed 
between the hips, groin, and lower part of 
the ſpine. The female pelvis, for obvious 
reaſons, is more capacious than in males. 
In a well formed and proportioned woman, 
the common ſtandard is at the upper part of 
the brim, from the back part of the ſpine, or 
ſacrum, four inches and a half; laterally, or 
from ſide to ſide, five inches and a half; be- 
low, at the lower opening of the pelvis, theſe 
dimenſions are exactly reverſed. But as in 
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parturition, the os coxcygis, or lower bone of 
the ſpine, is elaſtic and moveable, on preſſure 
backwards by the infant's head, the diameter 
of the pelvis below is thereby enlarged in all 
its dimenſions. The offious depth of the 
pelvis, from the top of the os ſacrum to the 
extremity of the os coxcygis, is five, or five 
inches and a half; at the ſides four; before, 
or in the interval between the groins, two 
inches. In ſome deformed and ricketty wo- 
men, the dimenſions of the pelvis are either 
throughout, or in particular parts, greatly 
contracted, and moſt commonly at the upper 


part. 


Of Parturition natural, laborious, preterna- 
tural, complex, or anomalous. Natural labours 
are all thoſe in which the infant's head pre- 
ſents at the orifice of the womb-; which are 
probably ninety- nine out of every hundred 
labours. But in this preſentation of the 
infant, ſome are natural and eaſy, and a ſmall 
number lingering and difficult labours. Pre- 
ternatural labours are either all thoſe wherein 
any other part of the fœtus ſpontaneouſly 
preſents at the orifice of the womb, or where, 
notwithſtanding the natural preſentation of 

| the 
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the head, yet it is neceſſary to turn the infant 
by force, and to deliver it by the feet fore- 
moſt. Complex and anomalous labours are 
thoſe, whether natural or preternatural, ac- 
companied with extraordinary ſymptoms and 
danger, ſuch as floodings, convulſions, &c. 


Labour or parturition 1s a ſalutary effort of 
nature, to expel the contents of the womb 
by its own muſcular contraction, and the col- 
lateral aſſiſtauce of the muſcles of the abdo- 
men, diaphragm, thorax, back, and extremi- 
ties. Theſe exertions commence at intervals, 
called Paroxiſms, or Labour Pains, which 
are various 1n ſtrength and duration, from one 
to ſeveral minutes, and recurring at irregu- 
lar intervals of one minute, an hour, or more. 
The ſymptoms naturally preceding and ac- 
companying real parturition are, anxiety, ſhi- 
vering, violent pains, ſhooting from the loins 
to the lower part of the abdomen or womb, 
and extending down to the thighs; trembling 
of the thighs and legs; frequent micturition, 
teneſmus, diarrhoea, and involuntary ſtools, 


colick; the countenance and viſage florid and 


red from the violence of the muſcular efforts, 
with profule perſpiration and ſweats ; ſoftneſs 
of 
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| of the breaſts, ſinking of the abdomen in ſize, 
| __ » _ gradual dilatation of the orifice of the womb, 
protruſion of the membranes through its ori- 
fice in the form of a ſoft gut or bladder: in the 
| abſence of the labour pains the membranes and 
| waters are retracted, at length are ruptured, 
when the fetus may be felt with the finger 
| introduced : next enſue the ſpiral deſcent of 
| the infant's head through the pelvis, dilata- 
| tion of the external parts round the orifice of 
the vagina, expulſion of the infant, its mem- 
branes and waters; ſeparation of the placenta, 
excluſion and extraction, together with ſome 
ſanguineous diſcharge. Natural labours are 
generally terminated within a few hours, 
from 2 to 12 of real labour efforts; fome- 
times in a few minutes, and with a trifling 
exertion or pain. In ſome warm climates 
labours are alledged to be particularly eaſy. 


But there are fpecious, or Falſe labour 
pains, which are vague and irregular in fre- 

* quency and force, and do not produce any 
ſenſible enlargement of the uterine orifice, 
and are not attended with any mucous diſ- 
charge: they are generally confined to the lum- 
bar region and abdomen, without extending 
down 
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down the thighs; they are moſt troubleſome 
towards night, and are relieved by clyſters and 
opiates. They generally are excited by one 
of the following cauſes, ſtretching of the 
womb, erect poſture, ſpaſm in the inteſtinal 
canal, colick, coſtiveneſs, diſtention of the 
bladder with urine, &c. 


Of laborious, lingering, tedious, or diffi- 
cult parturition. Every labour in which the 
proceſs 1s prolonged beyond 24 hours, may 
be clafled under this head, notwithſtanding 
the natural preſentation of the infant. Some- 
times the labour may continue ſeveral days, 
either from the head not entering the pelvis, 
or, which is much more frequent, from 
ſome impediment during its deſcent through 
that oſſious cavity. In theſe caſes the woman 
becomes hot, thirſty, anxious, reſtleſs, low- 
ſpirited; is afflicted with headach, nauſea, 
ſickneſs, vomiting, incontinence, and diffi- 


culty of urine; ſhe toſſes inceſſantly, and finds 


no comfort in any poſture. During this 
ſtruggle, the infant's head advances flowly, 
or ſtops at various parts in its deſcent; and 
the intervals of labour paroxiſms are various. 
It is by no means neceffary that childbirth 
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pains ſhould be inceſſant, or without intervals 
of reſpite and reſt. In ſome caſes, tedious and 
difficult labours may continue two, three, 
and even four days and nights, when, after 
reiterated paroxiſms, the infant may at length 


be excluded by the efforts of nature alone: 


in ſome of theſe caſes alſo, the mother's reco- 
very is ſurpriſingly expeditious, as if ſhe had 
been delivered in half the time; and unleſs 


. ſome dangerous ſymptoms indicate, no ma- 


nual aſſiſtance will be neceſſary. It is an ob- 
ſtetrical axiom, that in labours with the head 
preſenting, the labour pains continuing ſtrong, 
the woman not deformed, the pelvis ſuffi- 
ciently capacious, the conſtitution ſound, not 
exhauſted by labour pains nor weak, there is 
the ſtrongeſt reaſon to expect that nature 
will be adequate to the taſk of delivery. 


Indeed, the obſtetrical caſes, where inſtru- 
ments are required, are very rare; and in 
ſuch emergencies there is often much greater 
difficulty to determine the ultimate propriety 
of employing inſtrumental aid, than in tlie 
mode of uſing the few implements peculiar 
to the obſtetrick art; conſiſting principally of 
forceps, crotchet, and ſciſſars. The danger of 
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the mother, from tedious and diff cult partu- 


rition, is diſcernible from her natural conſti- 


tution, her debility, pulſe, reſpiration, voice, 
countenance, the duration of the labour, the 
weakneſs of the pains, or their perſeverance 
and ſeverity, the ſpace elapſed from the en- 
trance of the head into the pelvis, and from the 
rupture of the membranes. The danger of 
the fœtus may be predicted from the time its 


head has been preſſed into the pelvis, and the 
violence of that preſſure, penal on the 


yielding cranial bones. 


Ul 
: 


Preternatural labours are theſe wherein any 
other parts but the infant's head preſent at 
the orifice of the womb; ſuch as the feet, 


breech, ſhoulders, arms, and ſo on; beſides 
thoſe other caſes in which, although the fœ- 


tal preſentation may be natural, yet, for va- 
riety of reaſons, and in dangerous emer- 


gencies, it is neceſſary to turn the infant in 
utero, and to extract it by the feet. The 
ſigns of the preternatural poſition of the 
| foetus are uncertain, until the accocheur can 
touch the preſenting part. But in all caſes, na- 
tural and preternatural, before the rupture of 
the membranes and evacuation of the waters, 
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it is often extremely difficult to diſtinguiſh 
by the finger what part is felt. Preterna- 
tural poſtures of the infant may be ſuſpected, 
if the pains from the beginning are lingering, 
tardy, weak, making little impreſſion on the 
orifice of the womb, conſequently tedious la- 
bours ; if the membranes are either ſoon rup- 
tured, or are pinched up into a conical form, 
like the finger of a glove; if no part of the 
infant can even be touched until the uterine 
orifice 1s moderately dilated, which remains 
high up in the pelvis, and when any part of 
the fœtus can be reached, it is indiſtin& and 
irregular, and generally ſmall. 


In ſome preternatural preſentations delivery 
may be eaſy; but in general, they are always 
precarious, often difficult and troubleſome ts 
the mother and accocheur. After ſome conti- 
nuance of labour the membranes break; but 
ſtill no bulky part deſcends, nor is the mouth 
of the womb ſufficiently dilated : at length the 
labour pains abate in ſtrength and frequency; 
ſometimes they intermit during a few hours, 
and, in ſome inſtances, a day or more. When 
we compare the ſize of the foetus and of the 
pelvis, the reaſon is obyious why in croſs poſ- 
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tures, where the infant deſcends double, and 


1s expelled by the natural efforts of the mo- 
ther, ſuch cafes will be difficult, eſpecially 
in firſt labours ; and unlefs the child is very 
ſmall, it will often be born dead. It is true, 
Providence has wiſely provided, as far as poſ- 
ſible, againſt puerperal compreſſion, by the 
ſoftneſs of the buttocks, belly, and ſhoulders, 
and by the over-lapping of the parietal bones of 
the infant's head. Infants in the womb, we 
may preſume, are ſubject to diſeaſes as well 
as caſualties; but probably the moſt frequent 
cauſes of mature abortives and ſtillborn, origi- 
nate from laborious, preternatural, and com- 
plex parturition; which caſes, as we obſerved, 
may be eſtimated at about eight per cent.: 
but the abortives and ſtillborn are not altoge- 
ther three per cent. | 


In a pelvis not two inches wide at the 
brim, it is impoſſible for the foetus to deſcend 
alive through ſuch a narrow paſſage. De- 
formity at the brim of the pelvis is more dif- 
ficult to detect than at the lower part. Some 
pelviſes have been ſeen not altogether one 
inch in diameter either above or below: but, 
happily, ſuch inſtances of deformity very 
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rarely occur. We'have but eight examples 
on record during the laſt hundred years in 
this ifland, three of them in London, and 
five in Edinburgh, wherein it was thought 


neceſſary to have recourſe to the dreadful al- 


ternative of the Ceſarian operation; that is, 
of cutting out the infant by an inciſion made 
through the mother's abdomen and womb ; 
and all theſe women died. During the above 
long interval of time, including three genera- 
tions, of fifty or ſixty puerperal women in 
London, whoſe pelviſes were remarkably 
{mall and deformed, notwithſtanding the un- 
avoidable neceſſity of recurring to obſtetrical 
inſtruments, in order to diminiſh and tear 
away the infant, yet not above five or fix 
died. We have inſtances, almoſt miraculous, 
where, after five days ſtrong labour, and a 
pelvis deformed and contracted in all dimen- 
ſions, yet, by obſtetrical perſeverance and ſkill, 

the woman has been delivered, and has reco- 
vered. Inſtructed by theſe precedents, we may 
reaſonably expect, that two barharous and in- 
effectual operations, the Ceſarian, and the 
modern attempt at improvement, by ſevering 
the anterior cartilaginous juncture of the 
bones of the pelvis, will both hereafter be 
for 
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for ever exploded, at leaſt in this enlightened 
iſland, | 


Anomalous, or complex labours, are ei- 
ther natural or preternatural : but at the 
ſame time are accompanied with uterine he- 
morrhage, with convulſions, or with two or 
more fœtuſes; and to theſe ſome add the caſes 
of inſtrumental delivery. It is natural and 
uſual for the human ſpecies, and for all large 
animals, to bring forth one at a birth: twins 
often occur ; tergemini are rare : four, or at 
leaſt five, are not perhaps ſeen in ſome millions 
of births. Plurality of fœtuſes are ſeldom at- 
tended with peculiar circumſtances of danger. 
Twins do not occaſion much difficulty : they 
are generally ſmall ; and the remaining fetus 
is ſeldom diſcovered before the excluſion of the 
firſt, by which the paſſage is ſtretched. Nei- 
ther the number nor fize, and much leſs the ſex 
of fetuſes, can be predicted: a large quan- 
tity of uterine waters will ſometimes produce 
a more prominent belly than twins, eſpecially 
if the infant is at the ſame time large. 


The prediſponent and occaſional cauſes of 


difficult, laborious, lingering, preternatural, 
* and 
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and complex parturition, are, on the part of 
the mother, ricketty formation, and deformity 
of the pelvis ; this narrowneſs generally be- 
gins in infancy, and the common obſtruction 
or protuberance is at the jetting forward of the 
lower lumbar vertibra, or of the os ſacrum: 
the pelvis may alſo be too ſmall, without any 
deformity or projection; it may be too narrow 
from the fore to the back part, above and be- 
low, and at the ſides: the os coxcygis rigid; too 
great reſiſtance and rigidity of the uterine ori- 
fice, which is a frequent cauſe; rigidity of the 
vagina and ſurrounding ſoft parts; firſt child; 
the mother in years, or long intervals between 
parturition ; the womb too much diſtended and 
ſtretched, its irregular contraction, oblique 
poſition ; the membranes too ſoon ruptured by 
nature or art, and the womb contracting cloſely 
before the infant's ſhoulders ; the membranes 
rigid ; the mouth of the womb trait, callous, 
inert, irritable; its ſpaſmodic conſtriction; the 
bladder diſtended with urine; ; hardened feces 
collected in the rectum; piles; weakneſs of the 
mother; tedious labour and fatigue; paſſions of 
mind; terror and fear of the event; the mind 
and ſpirits broken, irritable; the mother deli- 
cate, fat, torpid, plethoric; diarrhea, profuſe 
evacuations, floodings, convulſions ; heat, cor- 

dials, 
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dials, ſtrong liquors; improper fatigue and tor- 
ment during labour, with fruitleſs and officious 
endeavours in the accocheur to dilate the parts, 
and to expedite delivery: the mother's belly 
pendulous ; tumours and cicatrices blocking 
up the vagina; rupture of the womb ; ſtone in 
the bladder. From the fœtus erroneous in po- 
ſition, and different to the natural; in laborious 


caſes with the head detained at the brim, or af 


ter its deſcent into the pelvis : ſuch poſtures are 
vertebral, occipital, auricular, mental, oral, fa- 
cial. Of the preternatural and croſs pofitions 
authors enumerate; the neck, breaſt, ſhoul- 


ders, arms, hands, back, loins, buttocks, breech, 


ſides, belly, knees, feet. The fœtus may alſo be 
detained by the whole being monſtrous in fize, 
or only in particular parts; ſuch as the head, 
ſhoulders, belly; the head dropſical; the cra- 
nial bones oſſified, and not yielding in its deſ- 
cent: the fœtus dead, emphyſematous, and 
blown up with putrid air: the navel ſtring 
twiſted round its neck; two or more fœtuſes 
entangled; twins growing together ; deformed 
monſters, 


Having now finiſhed the various proceſſes 


of parturition, · with the perils and difficulties 


that encompaſs our immediate exit from the 
ſhell, 


” 
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ſhell, I ſhall return back to pregnancy, to ex- 
plore the different inconveniences and mala- 
dies that enſue in conſequence of that ſtate, 
both before and after parturition : many of 
theſe are merely temporary morbid ſymp- 
toms ; ſome of them rarely occur; others are 
attended with trifling danger; and a few only 
with imminent hazard. We may include all 
theſe troubleſome ſymptoms, accidents, and 
diſeaſes, under the following heads; proceed- 
ing progreſſively from the beginning of con- 
ception to the end of parturition, with all its 
train of evils. Theſe are nauſea, indigeſtion, 
vomiting, pains in the ſtomach, acidity, unu- 
ſual cravings, headach, vertigo, coſtiveneſs, 
difficulty and incontinenceof urine, piles, varix, 
pains in the back and loins, cramp, colick, 
fainting, <edematous legs and thighs, difficulty 
and labour in breathing, retroverted womb, 
extra uterine conception, ſuperfœtation, gra- 
viditas perennis, moles and falſe conceptions, 
rupture of the womb, protruſion or too low 
deſcent of the womb or vagina, miſcarriage 
and abortion, dead foetus, uterine hemorrhage, 
convulſions, irregularity of the lochia, includ- 
ing obſtruction, ſuppreſſion or exceſs, inflam- 


mation of the womb, puerperal fever, milk 
fever, 
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fever, weed, inflammation of the breaſts, ex= 
ceſs and defect of milk, inſanity. 


The cauſes of many of theſe complaints 
during the early and latter months of pregnan- 
cy, and affecting the head, thorax, ſtomach, in- 
teſtines, rectum, bladder, and circulation, ori- 
ginate from ſympathetic effects of conception 
and pregnancy ; from plethora, from the bulk, 
weight, preſſure, and irritation of the enlarged 
womb, and from its ſtretching, &c. ; and ei- 
ther ſpontaneouſly, or by proper advice, ceaſe 
before or after delivery. Several of the puer- 
peral diſeaſes and accidents to be immediately 
deſcribed rarely occur; and ſome of them are 
without danger. 


Retroverted womb is a very rare accident; 
where it does occur, it is from the third to the 
ſixth month after conception, when the im- 
pregnated womb is thereby prevented from riſ- 
ing above the brim of the pelvis; hence it falls 
back, and deſcends into the interior and poſte- 


rior part of that cavity; its fundus becoming 


the lower part, and its mouth drawn upwards, 
The woman feels weight and preſſure about 


that region; is afflicted with teneſmus and co- 


lick 
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lick pains reſembling labour; the feces and urine 
are excreted with difficulty ; the finger intro- 
ducedinto the rectum, feels the womb, where, 
by crowding the whole lower part of the pel- 
vis, it compreſſes and irritates the organs in that 
vicinity. Its general cauſes are imputed to 
violent muſcular exertions, fatigue, diftended 
bladder, obſtinate coſtiveneſs, capacious pelvis, 


Extra uterine conception in the ovarium or 
fallopian tubes, where the fecundated ovum 
is ſtopped in its deſcent to the womb, Some 
have burſt into the cavity of the abdomen, and 
formed abſceſſes in its depending parts; and 
others have been gradually, and in fragments, 
diſcharged by the anus. Superfetation is a 
miracle in medicine, and commonly happens 
where there is a double womb. Of graviditas 
perennis, there are ſome extraordinary inſtances, 
or of pregnant women advancing to the full 
period of uterine geſtation, about which time 
the fœtus has died, the womb has not emptied 
any of its contents, and they have not been 
excluded until ſome years after. Moles and 
falſe conceptions often aſſume the ſemblance 
of pregnancy, and are generally void of dan- 
ger. When the fœtus is deprived of life, and 

diſſolved 
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diſſolved in the early months of pregnancy in- 


to a gelatinous ſtate, the placenta and mem- 


branes remaining ſome time in the womb, ac- 
quire additional bulk, and are called Moles. 
Others again are formed merely of inorganic 
coagulated blood, after menſtruation or flood- 
ing, and, by ſtagnation, aflume that fibrous 
compact ſubſtance. Moles in general are ex- 
cluded in a few months : ſome have grown to 
an enormous fize, to double the weight of the 
natural fœtus, and remained for years incarce- 
rated in the womb. 


Rupture of the womb during parturition, 
is alſoa very rare accident, and generally fatal; 
it occaſions ſevere pains, ſudden ceſſation 
of the efforts of labour, and of the deſcent 
of the fetus, which, if the laceration is large, 
by degrees is retracted, and cannot be felt; a 
conſiderable change and irregular protube- 
rance is perceivable in the abdomen; the pulſe 
and ſpirits ſoon fink, with vomiting, hiccup, 
convulſions. Inverſion of the womb is a very 
dangerous but uncommon accident, and can- 
not happen but from groſs obſtetrical ignor- 
ance or raſhneſs. Deſcent of the womb and 


vagina may be thrown into the general group 
of 
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of ruptures ; of which hereafter. The follow- 
ing comprehend moſt of the fatal diſeaſes and 
accidents during the puerperal ſtate. 


Abortion and Miſcarriage ; Uterine Hemor- 
rhage, or Flooding. Abortion or miſcarriage, 
or premature excluſion of the fetus, may 
happen through every month of pregnancy. 
Early miſcarriages between the third and fifth 
month, though not recorded in the burials, 
are notwithſtanding far more numerous than 
in the latter months ; but are infinitely leſs 
hazardous to women. The mature abortives 
and ſtillborn, are alone thought deſerving of 
formal interment, -and of notice in the re- 
giſters. To carry a diminutive embryo, a 
Lilliputian in miniature, to a church-yard, 
and to bury it with funeral pomp and obſe- 
quies, would be ridiculous, In all probabi- 
lity, a very great majority of the regiſtered 
abortives and ſtillborn in London, had ar- 
rived at or near the full period of uterine ma- 
turity. Some miſcarriages are ſudden, with 
little or no warning, and with eaſe; others 
again are flow. In early geſtation, the gela- 
tinous ovum is ſometimes excluded ſeveral 
days before the membranes; in other caſes, 

there 
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there is a diſcharge of ſerum days and weeks 
before miſcarriage. Abortion is uſually preced- 
ed by nauſea, pain in the back and loins, fre- 
quent micturition, teneſmus, diſcharge from 
the womb of water or of blood. Ir not in their 
immediate, yet in their future conſequences, 
miſcarridges are much more fatal to puerperal 
women than appears in the regiſters. 


Floodings are ſeldom fatal to women be- 
fore the two or three laſt months of preg- 
nancy; the gradations of danger increaſing 
to the end of the ninth month, at which pe- 


riod the uterine blood veſſels are enlarged, and 


the hemorrhagick torrent is in proportion. 
The mouth of the womb alſo being then leſs 
diſtended than in ordinary parturition, is more 
difficultly forced open to expedite delivery. 
Floodings may at intervals, and ſome weeks 
precede natural parturition or miſcarriage; 
and after a temporary ceſſation, are prone to 
return on the ſlighteſt irregularity. Their dan- 
ger is eſtimated from the quantity of blood, 
the ſuddenneſs of the torrent, and the effects 
on the mother; ſuch as paleneſs, weakneſs, 
coldneſs of the extrgmities, quick fluttering 


pulſe and reſpiration, fainting, dejedted coun- 


tenance, 
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tenance, weak voice, convulſions : theſe por- 
tend imminent danger to the mother and in- 
fant, as do floodings near the full period of 


geſtation, and not accompanied with labour 


pains. Uterine hemorrhages may occur not 
only in abortion and natural parturition, but 
alſo immediately, or ſoon after the birth of 
the infant, and extraction of the placenta. 
Sometimes alſo during parturition, when the 


child's head blocks up tlie pelvis, the hemor- 


rhage has been unperceived, and often unſuf- 
pected, until after the excluſion of the infant: 
but the uncommon weakneſs and faintneſs of 
the mother, without any evident cauſes, might 


have given the alarm. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
abortions and floodings are, frights, terror, 
anger, violent agitation of mind or body; 
ſtrong muſcular exertions and efforts; exter- 


nal injuries, blows, falls, running, leaping, 


coughing, crying, fainting, hyſtericks; ple- 
thora; errors in the non-naturals; impetuous 
flow of blood to the womb, ſalacity; too much 
amorous dalliance ; too ſtrait lacing and dreſs; 
hot cloſe rooms; foul ait diſagreeable ſmells; 


oravin gs not gratified; ſpirituous liquors; 


abuſe 
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abuſe of emmenagogue, cathartick, and diu- 
retick medicines; hardened feces and coſtive- 
neſs; piles; extreme irritability of the body 
and womb; weak hyſterical conſtitution ; weak 
diſcaſed ſmall, contracted, not ſufficiently 
dilatable worab; weakneſs of the uterine veſ- 
ſels from preceding abortion, irregular men- 
ſtruation; poor blood; fluor albus ; previ- 
ous injuries during parturition; repetition 
from habit; the habitual tendency towards 
menſtruation every month; hereditary; acute 
or chronic diſeaſes; morbid adheſion of the 
placenta, and alſo coaleſcence with the womb 
from previous inflammation ; partial ſepara- 
tion of the placenta ; rupture of the veſſels 
on the ſurface of the placenta ; ſeparation of 
the falſe chorion from the womb ; adheſion of 
the ovumor placenta to the neck of the womb; 
blightsof the fœtus, ſcarcity ofnouriſhment in 
the womb, its violent efforts, monſtrous ſize, 
its diſeaſes in the womb; rupture of the navel 
ſtring, a nooſe formed upon it; long compreſ- 
ſion of the infant's head or navel ſtring dur- 
ing parturition ; injuries by the hands or in- 
ſtruments of the accocheur ; a dead fetus. 


Bb The 
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The ſigns of a dead foetus are in the mo- 
ther ſubſidence, ſoftneſs, and coldneſs of the 
abdomen and breaſts, ſickneſs, faintneſs, ſhiv- 
erings, cold ſweats, ſenſation of a heavy 
tumour within the belly, ceſſation of the mo- 
tion of the foetus after quickening, putrid 


diſcharge from the vagina, evacuation of the 


waters, dejected languid countenance : if, 


during actual labour, the mother perceives no 


motion of the infant, and is cold; no pulſa- 
tion can be felt between the interſtices of the 


infant's parietal bones, nor at its wriſt, nor 


navel ſtring; its outer {kin eaſily peels off; it 


has a lifeleſs coldneſs ; and there is a cadave- 
rous {mell and fetid diſcharge from the vas 


gina. 


Convulſions may happen before, during, 


and after delivery. They reſemble epilepſy, 


with froth at the mouth, diſtortion of the 
countenance and body; and are a much more 


terrific and frightful ſpectacle than hyſterical 


and nervous ſpaſms. In the advanced ſtate 


of pregnancy, convulſions are ſtill more dan- 


gerous, and, like the ſudden impetuoſity of 
a whirlwind, ſometimes cloſe the fatal ſcene ; 
eſpecially if at the ſame time a violent pain is 

| felt 
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felt at the ſtomach. The plethoric and ro- 
buſt are not exempt from this tremendous aſ- 
ſailant; but the hyſterical and delicate are 
the moſt frequent victims. The prediſpoſing 
and occaſional cauſes are morbid ſenſibility; 
profuſe uterine hemorrhage; want of due 
quantity of blood; plethora; frights; low 
ſpirits; fear, dread, ſurprize, and ſudden emo- 
tion and agitation of mind at this critical pe- 
nod; dead foetus. 


Irregularity of the Lochia, comprehending 
exceſs, obſtruction, and ſuppreſſion. After de- 
livery, there 1s generally a guſh of red blood, 
from about a half to two pounds. The mo- 
ther is then weak and infirm, from the fatigue 
and efforts of parturition ; from the great eva- 
cuation and diminution of the womb and ab- 
domen; from the loſs of blood; from the 
agitation and anxiety of mind ; and from the 
increaſed irritability : and, according to cer- 
tain ſtates of the air and ſeaſons not yet ex- 
plained, women are then more than at any 
other time prone to fevers. In moſt caſes 
the placenta 1s expelled in ten, twenty, or 
thirty minutes after the infant. Afterwards, 


the orifices of the uterine veſſels continue to 
BY 3 .. diſcharge 
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diſcharge red blood, which gradually becomes 
thin and ſerous, and even in ſome degree pu- 
rulent. This diſcharge named Lochia, is va- 
rious in duration and quantity, from two to 
ten ounces daily, and, gradually decreaſing, 
in about ten or twenty days 1s dried up; na- 
ture having then reſtored the womb to its 
natural ſize: and at this ſtage all immediate 
puerperal danger is eſcaped. Sometimes there 
are great variations in the lochial duration in 
different women: in ſome, they ceaſe after a 
few days; in moſt, after two or three weeks; 
and in a few others, not until after one or two 
months: the duration and quantity being 
varied by climate, ſeaſon, conſtitution, mode 
of life, and ſtate of the breaſts. Lochial ex- 
ceſs is determined more by the morbid effects 
than the abſolute quantity ; ſuch as weak- 
neſs, paleneſs, dejected countenance, feeble 
voice and pulſe, fainting, convulſions. Or 
in its conſequences it may more ſlowly ſap 
the pillars of health, and occaſion conſump- 
tion or dropſy. Obſtruction and ſuppreſſion 
of the lochia is much more frequent and dan- 
gerous than exceſs. Moſt of the uſual com- 
plaints after delivery, ſays Smellie, originate 
from obſtruction of the lochia, or of milk: 
the * 
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the former is accompanied with pain of the 
back and loinꝭ, pudenda, and groins; heat, 
ſhivering, hard quick pulſe, reſtleſſneſs; ſome- 
times colick and diarrhoea, and difficult op- 
preſſed perſpiration. 


Inflammation of the Womb begins generally 
between the fourth and ninth day atter deli- 
very, and commonly with retention of the 
lochia: with fever, heat, and pain about the 
uterine region, elevation and hardneſs of the 
abdomen below, with tenderneſs and acute 
ſenſibility on preſſure, iritation to urine and 
ſtools, colick, intenſe headach, ſtrong full 
pulſe. The whole, or different parts only, of 
the womb may be inflamed, whence the con- 
tiguous viſcera of the pelvis will be differently 
affected. Where the inflammation is not 
violent, the criſis is about the fourth or ſes 
venth day from the attack; but if ſevere, 


may be protracted to the ninth, eleventh, and 


fourtcenth, and be then diſcuſſed with ſome 
ſenſible eyacuation, by perſpiration and ſweat, 
urine, diarrhea, lochial diſcharge, or current 
of milk from the breaſts ; or may terminate 
fatally in gangrene, delirium, and convul- 


ſions, 
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The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
irregularity of the lochia, and of uterine in- 
flammation, are, of Exceſs, grumous clots of 
blood in the womb; violence done to the 
womb during parturition; retention of the 
placenta, or part of it; great weakneſs; paſ- 
ſions of mind; a ſecond child; ſpaſm; re- 
pulſion of milk from the breaſts; too early 
and violent motion or walking about; diſ- 
eaſed ſtate of the womb; inverted womb ; er- 
rors in food, drink, paſſions of mind, excre- 
tions, &c. Of Obſtruction and Suppreſſion; 
clots of blood in the vagina; cold admitted 
to the naked body, either externally or inter- 
nally ; cold rooms, cloaths, and drink ; ob- 
ſtructed perſpiration; impure air and cloſe 
heated rooms; paſſions of mind; hyſtericks; 
errors in the non-naturals, diarrhœa. Of in- 
flammation of the womb, ſuppreſſion of the 
lochia ; external violence; falls; rude extrac- 
tion of the placenta ; morbid adheſion of the 
placenta z miſcarriage ; too tight bandages 
round the belly : its termination is by diſcuſ- 
ſion or gnnc. | 


Puerperal 
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Puerperal Fever, or Peritonitis, commonly 
alledged to be peculiar to women after delivery, 
has been dignified by the moderns, from 
its danger and fatality, with a generic name: 
happily for the fair ſex, it does not often oc- 
cur : ſometimes it is epidemic, from ſome un- 
known quality of the atmoſphere; and in ſuch 
circumſtances a conſiderable number of puer- 
peral women are afflicted at the ſame time. 
It generally attacks one or two days, but 
ſometimes a few hours after delivery ; - and 
rarely later than the ſixth day. The aſſault 
is ſudden and violent, with ſhivering, head- 
ach, eſpecially in the tempies and eyes, gid- 
dineſs, nauſea, ſickneſs of the ſtomach, and 
vomiting of bile in large quantity, pains dart- 
ing through the lower region of the abdomen, 
and reaching up to the ſtomach, with ex- 
treme ſenſibility and tenderneſs, on being 
prefled with the hand, or by coughing or vo- 
miting : the pain 1s felt between the ſtomach 
and navel, and is higher than in the inflam- 
mation of the womb ; there is unuſual lan- 
guor and weakneſs, anxiety, oppreſſion, and 
load of the ſpirits, impaired ſtrength, ſo as not 
to be able to render themſelves any aſſiſtance 
in bed; no refreſhing ſleep, ſometimes deli- 
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rium; the pulſe is always extremely rapid, but 
various in ſtrength during the revolution of 
the febrile paroxiſms, that is, of the cold and 
hot fit. When the vomiting abates, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by a profuſe diarrhea, accompanied 


with colick, tormenting gripes, teneſmus. In 


ſome, the abdomen begins to ſwell early. At 
the beginning the ſymptoms have an inflam- 
matory appearance ; but after a very few days 
change undiſguiſedly into the nervous and pu- 
trid type, and ſometimes with miliary erup- 
tion. Often neither the lochial diſcharge, 
nor the milk, are interrupted; and it has been 
obſerved to enſue even after eaſy labours. 


The puerperal Fever will be affected and 
diverſified by different conſtitutions and tem- 
peraments, whether robuſt, plethoric, or de- 
licate; by the quantity of the lochial diſ- 
charge, the putrid atmoſphere in the ſick 
room, the medical treatment, the ſtate of the 
atmoſphere and ſeaſons, and morbid quality 
of the prevailing febrile epidemick. Between 
five and fifteen days terminates the event in 
recovery or death. It is always moſt fatal 
when moſt epidemick, and the ſooner it at- 
tacks after delivery. In ſome of our London 


hoſpitals 
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hoſpitals, one half of the women ill of this fe- 
ver have died; in others, one of ſeven. The 
crifis by diſcuſſion is followed by diarrhea, by 
a ſerous or purulent tranſudation from the 
omentum or meſentery, into the abdomen 
and from this cauſe ſometimes conſumption 
and dropſy. Some, even after a favourable 
criſis, have recovered ſlowly. When gangrene 
is the direful event, it is commonly within 


four or ſix days from the attack, and is known 
by the uſual ſymptoms. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are, 
a peculiar noxious conſtitution of the atmoſ- 
phere ; errors in the non-naturals; anxiety 
of mind; hot cordial regimen ; heated un- 
ventilated rooms after delivery, and impure 
air; hence miliary eruptions and profuſe 
ſweats. The immediate cauſe is generally 
aſcribed to inflammation of the omentum, 
meſentery, or peritoneum, and the ſudden 
contraction of the womb after delivery, drag- 
ging and tearing down with it theſe mem- 
branes. But it merits the moſt ſerious and 
mature inveſt:gation, whether to employ the 
remedies accommodated to inflammatory, or 
to nervous and putrid fever, We know that 


purulency 
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purulency in the abdomen and thorax is like- 
wiſe found in the putrid fever of the Weſt 
Indies. | 


After-Pains; Weed, Milk- Fever ; Inflamma- 
tion of the Breaſts, are far leſs formidable 
foes than the preceding. After parturition, 
women are ſometimes afflicted for ſome days 
with pains reſembling colick ; both in tor- 
ture and ſeverity extremely haraſſing. The 
cauſes are, the continued and ſudden contrac- 
tion of the womb towards its natural di- 
menſions; fragments of the placenta or mem- 
branes, or of clotted blood in the womb ; in- 
Juries done to the fibres of the womb during 
parturition ; violent extenſion of the ſuſpen- 
ſory ligaments; inflammation and irritation 
of the womb, or its neck : tender ſtate of the 
inteſtines; flatulence; flatulent food ; ſup- 
preſſion of the lochia; errors in the non- na- 
turals ; a ſecond child. Weed, or ephemera, 
ſometimes occurs, and is the molt ſimple and 
innocent ſpecies of fever; it is preceded by 
laſſitude, ſlight wandering pains ; a ſucceſſion 
of ſhivering, heat and ſweat, reſembling an 
intermittent paroxiſm ; and in the ſpace of a 
few hours, or at the utmoſt days, the fever 
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diſappears. The cauſes are ſome errors in 
the non-naturals. Milk fever : during preg- 
nancy and parturition the breaſts ſympathize 
greatly with the womb. This natural fever 
begins three or four days after delivery, with 
ſhivering and heat, pain, diſtention and throb- 
bing of the breaſts, ſhooting to the arm- 
pits, reſtleſſneſs; after twenty-four hours, 
commonly terminating by ſweat, diarrhœa, 
eruption of milk : the uſual quantity of this 
nutritive fluid is from two to three pints 
daily. In the preceding puerperal ſtage, in- 
flammation of one, but rarely of both breaſts, 
is a frequent affliction, varying in degree and 
ſeverity : its ſymptoms are local redneſs and 
ſwelling, burning heat, extreme tenderneſs, 
throbbing ; and is terminated by diſcuſſion, 
frequently by ſuppuration ; ſometimes by ſcir- 
rhus. The cauſes are impetuous ruſh of milk 
to the breaſts ; exceſs of milk; not ſuckling ; 
milk obſtructed in the breaſts or lactiferous 
tubes; ſuckling too ſoon; obſtructed lochia; 
cold and obſtructed perſpiration. 


Jnfant 
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N. FANT DISEASES every where fur- 

niſh a vaſt ſupply to the gloomy realms of 
Pluto; and this calamity is infinitely aggra- 
vated by the noxious atmoſphere of cities and 
towns. At birth, an infant is not only uſhered 
into a new world, but every function of its 
frail body undergoes new and ſudden changes. 
From the human oven of 96 degrees of heat, 
it is launched into a variable climate of heat 
and cold. A new clement of many thouſand 
pounds weight then preſſes upon the ſurface 
of its body. This atmoſpherick fluid, adulte- 
rated in cities with innumerable impurities 
and feculencies is drawn into its lungs: its 
diaphragm and muſcles of reſpiration then 
begin to act, the lungs expand, and the reſ- 
piration commences, The paſſage between 
the auricles of its heart and arterial duct are 
gradually cloſed up ; the ſphere of the circu- 
lation is extended; the whole current of 
blood in its frequent revolution hourly, paſſes 
through the lungs ; the circulation through 
the navel-ſtring, and through which it had 
till then drawn its principal nouriſhment, in- 


ſtantly ceaſes : food, for the firſt time, begins 
to 
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to be taken in by its mouth ; the digeſtive, 
with all the numerous ſecretory and excre- 
tory organs, then begin to perform their dif- 
ferent offices ; the tender creature 1s expoſed 
to ſounds, in a few days to light ; the bones 
at the ſuperior part of its head gape, and the 
brain is there defended by ſkin only; its 
head, belly, liver, and lymphatic glands, are 
large, and its extremities flender ; the fetal 
brain 1s deſtitute of ideas ; 1ts bones are little 
more than griſtles and cartilages ; its muſcles 
are ſoft, flabby, and without ſwell or expreſ- 
fion ; the greateſt part of its time is ſpent in 
a ſtate of inactive vegetation ; it is unable for 
ſeveral months to ſupport its own weight, or 
to take nouriſhment, and is then the moſt 
feeble and helpleſs of all the animal creation. 
With ſuch delicate machinery, it has ſoon to 
encounter pain and diſeaſe; the aſſaults of 
internal and external enemies; when its 
crazy beams and bolts are eaſily ſhook aſun- 
der in the firſt ſtorm. 


The acute diſeaſes of early infancy ; that 
is, under two years of age (ſmall pox, mea- 
fles, and a few others excepted) are in the 
London regiſters, principally accumulated 
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into two aggregate heaps, Convulſions and 
Teething : the former of which forms a dreary 


catalogue of aſtoniſhing magnitude in London 


funerals; amounting to nearly one third of 
the whole mortality in the metropolis. But 
convulſions and teething are terms too indefi- 
nite. Every infant diſeaſe, not immediately 
obvious to. the ſenſes, is thruſt into theſe two 
articles by the ignorant reporters. If we con- 
ſider the term ſcientifically, convulſions, in 
multitudes of caſes, convey no more intelli- 
gence of the nature of the diſeaſe, than if 
they had faid the child died from want of 
breath. Let us therefore examine, whether 
the collected obſervations of medical au- 
thors will not illuminate many dark and de- 
fective parts of the publick regiſters, reſpect- 
ing infant mortality. Infants are exempt 
from a multitude of the acute and chro- 
nic diſeaſes of adults: they rarely ſuffer ſo 


early in life from hereditary diſeaſes, cares, 


paſſions of mind, painful impulſes of reten- 
tive memory, ſevere ſtudy, intemperance, 
hard labour, the inclemency and viciſſitudes 


of the ſeaſons, and ſo on. The principal 


diſeaſes of infancy may be comprehended un- 


der the following: convulſions, in ward ſpaſms 


and 
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and tetanus, colick, vomiting, acidity, indigeſ- 
tion, flatulence, diarrhea and gripes, thruſh, 
dentition, hectic fever and atrophy, rickets, 
ſcald head, raſh, dropſy of the head and ſpine, 
inguinal ruptures ; together with ſmall pox, 
meaſles, hooping cough, worms, and a few 
others already deſcribed. | 


As infants cannot by ſpeech expreſs their 
pain, we are too often under the neceſſity to 
gueſs at their complaints by phyſiognomy, 
geſtures, and dumb figns : theſe are princt- 
pally manifeſted by nauſea, indigeſtion, vo- 
miting, flatulence, refuſal of food, or the 
breaſt, diarrhœa and its different colour and 
conſiſtence, reſtleſſneſs, cries, ſhrieks, agi- 
tation and contraction of the lower extremi- 
ties, diſturbed ſleep, injured reſpiration, cu- 
ticular eruptions, puſtules, and ulcers. In 
infancy the pulſe and urine are precarious 
ſymptoms : their arterial pulſations in fevers 
are ſometimes ſo rapid, that the moſt minute 
diviſions of time in horological inſtruments, 
cannot keep pace with them. 


The general cauſes of Infant Diſeaſes and 
mortality may be referred to the ſudden and 
violent 
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violent changes after birth in its tender ma- 
chinery ; to weakneſs and injuries from te- 
dious and laborious parturition ; delivery be- 
fore the end of the ninth month ; hereditary 
| debility ; diſeaſed parents; foul air of cities; 
improper food and drink ; ſcarcity of food and 
milk ; ill formed nipples ; the tongue tied or 
retracted; errors in quantity or quality of nu- 
triment; too long continuance of vegetable 
and aceſcent food; foul ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines; actdity in its ſtomach ; errors of the 
ther or nurſe in food, drink, reſt, exer- 
HY excretions, paſſions of mind, ill temper, 
paſſionate, hyſterical, addicted to raw ſpi- 
rituous liquors and drunkenneſs ; diſeaſed ; 
faſting too long before the infant ſucks ; 
un wholeſome milk ; adulterated milk and 
bread ; neglect of cleanlineſs, and ſuffering 
the infant to lay too long in wet cloaths ; in- 
ſufficient exerciſe, and alſo too violent agita- 
tion of the infant; the ligatures, bandages, 
and pins too tight, and tormenting the in- 
fant; improper poſitions and poſtures; cold 
cloathing and habitations, beds, and ſcarcity 
of fuel, eſpecially in northern regions, and 
in winter; infants excretions, and eſpecially 
by the anus, defective or exceſſive ; improper , 
treatment 
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treatment and- quackery of old women and 
nurſes, and other ſuch medicaſters, during 
its illneſs. It is but candid alſo to conteſs, 
that, in numerous inſtances, the cauſes of 
infantile maladies are not yet ſufficiently eſta- 
bliſhed nor explained. = I. 


Convulſions, hoard Spaſms, and Tetanus.” 
From the exquiſite tenderneſs and irritability 
of its frame, moſt diſeaſes of infants, when 
fatal, ſeem to terminate in ſpaſms, epilepſy, 
and convultions ; with which they are infi- 
nitely more afflicted than adults, and often 
endure better. Inward ſpaſms are amongſt the 
firſtof infantile maladies: it appears as if ſlum- 
bering; the eyelids are not perfectly cloſed, 
and the white bulb of the eye is partly turned 
upwards, and expoſed to view ; the eye-laſhes 
twinkle; there is a trenrulous motion of the 
muſcles of the face and lips, ſometimes re- 
ſembling a ſmile or laugh : as the diſeaſe in- 
creaſes, the breath ſeems frequently to ſtop; 
the tip of the noſe is then contracted, with a 
pale, ſometimes ghaſtly and livid circle around 
the eyes and mouth; it ſtarts on any motion or 
noiſe ; ſometimes it ſeems falling into convul- 
ſions, but on diſcharging flatulent air upwards 
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and downwards, it recovers, and relapſes again 
into a lethargic ſtate. By continuance; theſe 
ſpaſms often terminate in ſome of the follow- 
ing diſeaſes ; hectic fever, thruſh, vomiting, 
diarrhoea and green feces, watery gripes, 
convulſions. Infants alſo are ſometimes ſub- 
ject to a locked jaw; which we have already 
noticed under Tetanus. 


The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes of 
convulſions and inward ſpaſms are, acrid 
ſtimulus of food, acidity, or bile, or inflam- 
mation in its ſtomach or inteſtines ; general 
debility ; the brain compreſſed during parturi- 
tion, hence mould ſhot, horſeſhoe head ; wa- 
ter in the brain; teeth cutting the gums ; 
| paſſions and frights of the nurſe affecting her 
milk, or drinking raw ſpirituous liquors; im 
proper food of the nurſe or infant; ſcald 
head, excretion behind its ears, and cutaneous 
raſh repelled; they are uſually imputed to 
fulneſs and foulneſs of the ſtomach and inteſ- 
tines. Laſtly, Derangements in its yet crude 
machinery. | 


Some adult mortality, but in all probabi- 
lity a very inconſiderable portion, is included 
in convulſions : infants are the principal vic- 

| tims. 
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tims. The convulſive liſt diminiſhes during 
the latter half of the preſent century : but 
to unravel the problem reſpecting convul- 
five increaſe or decreaſe, requires more ela- 
borate inveſtigation than preceding calcula- 
tors and criticks ſeem to have ſuſpected. It 
is neceſſary to contraſt the deaths by con- 
vulſions and teething with the chriſtenings; 
for if more are born, more ſhould be expected 
to die in infancy. We mult alſo take cog- 
nizance of ſome other titles of London diſ- 
eaſes, particularly ſtoppage of the ſtomach, 
colick and gripes of the guts; both which 
have already been under review. Beſides, 
chryſoms and infants, an obſolete term, de- 
noting the deaths in the firſt month after 
birth, is long exploded from the bills, and 
probably ingulfed in convulſions. 


Dentition. It is probable that the morta- 
lity under this head is exaggerated enormouſly 
in the London regiſters, amounting to one 
fifteenth part of the annual burials. Denti- 
tion uſually commences about fix or ſeven 
months after birth; ſometimes not before 
ten, twelve, or eighteen months, and, in 
ſome extraordinary inſtances, not before two 
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years of age. Theſe ſharp bones, in piercing 
the tender gums, often excite exquiſite pain, 
reſtleſſneſs, fever, flow of ſaliva; the infant's 
hand is frequently thruſt into its mouth; it 
bites the nipple ; ſometimes the gum 1s ſwel- 
led at the jutting of the tooth, and a pale ſpot 
appears at the part where it endeavours to 
protrude. When dentition is out of the na- 
tural order, it is generally painful: in the na- 
tural progreſs, the two foreteeth of the lower, 
then thoſe of the upper jaw; next, the two 
adjacent of the upper, and afterwards of the 
lower jaw, cut their way. After the eye- 
teeth, or canine, in the upper, and thoſe two 
oppoſite to them in the lower jaw are pro- 
truded, the danger of teething is generally 
eſcaped. It is only in the firſt dentition, that 
15, under two years of age, that mortality en- 
ſues from this ſource : the fatal and moſt fre- 
quent tranſition is into convulſions. About 
two years of age, infants*are generally pro- 
vided with twenty teeth for the purpoſes of 
maſtication: and this number remains ſtation- 
ary until after ſeven years from birth, when 
all the firſt ſet are gradually and ſucceſſively 
thruſt out by others deeper ſeated in the jaw 


bones ; about the age of fourteen all are ex- 
cluded; 
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cluded ; and in adults the number is increaſed 
to thirty-two. 


Rickets, Notwithſtanding the omiſſion of 
ancient authors to diſcriminate this diſeaſe, 
we cannot believe but that, in this inſtance, 
the ſame cauſes would in all ages have pro- 
duced the ſame effects. Rickets would ſeem 
by the London regiſters to decreaſe; for in our 
laſt group of fifteen years they ſhrink to 104; 
whereas in the thirty laſt years of the pre- 
ceding century, ricketty deaths are numbered 
at 11,415. To what cauſe 1s this decreaſe to 
be aſcribed ? Does it indicate more maternal 
attention, and alſo more propriety in ſuck- 
ling and rearing of infants ? Is implicit faith 
to be placed in the London regiſters, and eri- 
mination of diſeaſes ? 


Rickets, one. of the chronic diſeaſes, ſel- 
dom commence before three, ſix, or nine 
months after birth, generally between nine 
months and two or three years of age, and 
ſeldom or ever after five. The progreſſive 
ſymptoms are averſion to motion, and to put 
the feet to the ground, decreaſe of ſtrength, 
paleneſs and flaccidity of thę muſcles, waſt- 
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ing of fleſh, although in many the appetite 
is voracious ; enlarged belly, liver, ſpleen, 
head, and joints; tumid and tympanitick ab- 
domen; laborious reſpiration ; dentition later or 
flower than uſual ; carious teeth; fetid breath; 
premature acuteneſs of genius and reaſon than 
is natural to the years; the countenance ſeri- 
ous and ancient; the infant waddles in its gait, 
the ſpine and bones of the lower extremities 
become crooked and deformed, the breaſt pro- 
minent. The earlier rickets commence, they 
are more contumacious; and when chronic 
or fatal, are frequently accompanied with hec- 
tic fever: they may continue ſeveral years, 
and at length terminate in general bad health, 
atrophy, dropſy. Should they not be checked 
before the fifth, or at the utmoſt, the eighth 
year, irremediable deformity muſt enſue, 
which in females is often the cauſe of diſtorted 
pelvis, and difficult labours. The prediſpo- 
nent and occaſional cauſes are hereditary; 
weak diſeaſed parents or nurſes; negligent 
nurſing; not ſufficient exerciſe nor clcanli- 
neſs; improper diet and groſs food; worms; 
foul ſtomach and inteſtines; ſcrophulous ob- 
ſtructed meſenteric and lymphatic glands ; 


- diſeaſed liver; general bad health, with hectic 


* | fever; 
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fever ; various cauſes of atrophy; difficult 
dentition ; faulty ſtate of oſſification; defici- 
ency in the oſſious rudiments; faults in the 
organs of nutrition. 


Thruſh. In the preceding century, Canker 
was often joined together in the London re- 
giſters with Thruſh ; but whether it ſhould 
be coupled with this or with gangrene, or 
with both, I aan determine. Thruſh is 
principally a diſeaſe of early infancy: it is like- 
wiſe often a concomitant ſymptom of ſome 
febrile and acute diſeaſes of adults. It infeſts 
not the young alone, but alſo aged perſons, 
eſpecially in cold northern and moiſt climates, 
in damp ſituations, and in warm rainy ſeaſons. 
As an idiopathic diſeaſe of adults, it is rare 
in this iſland. The diſeaſe generally appears 
firſt on the tongue and roof of the mouth, in 
ſmall ſuperficial red ſpecks, and aſh- coloured 
ulcers, ſpreading gradually over the palate, fau- 
ces, cheeks and lips; with anxiety, reſtleſſneſs, 
pain, difficulty of ſuction and deglutition, fe- 
ver, nauſea, vomiting. After ſome time, the 
ulcers form thick, tenacious incruſtations, 
ſhining like lard, aſh- coloured, brown, rarely 
black : theſe cruſtaceous layers ſcale off, but, 
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not unfrequently, after the interval of a few 
days, are again renewed : the oftener the 
worſe: and in ſuch caſes they may be protracted 
weeks. When the raw ſkin appears dry under 
the cruſts after deſquamation, they are repro- 
duced ; moiſture there indicates a ſpeedy and 
favourable termination: diarrhea frequently 
ſupervenes. SEE: 


In order to prevent the ſuperfluous multi- 
plication of ſymptoms and diſeaſes, and which 
are common to all ages, I have, under the re- 
ſpective titles of Vomiting and Acidity, Colick, 
Diarrhea and Watery Gripes, diſeaſes fo fre- 
quent and haraſſing in infancy, added the diſ- 
criminating marks and peculiarities in thoſe 
early years. Small pox, meaſles, hooping 
cough, croup, dropſy of the head and ſpine, 
phthiſis, hectic and atrophy, ſcald head, raſh, 
worms, have each been the ſubjects of pre- 
ceding inveſtigation : ruptures make a part 
of our ſubſequent inquiry, | 
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A Miſcellaneous group of diſeaſes are here 
aflociated : ſeveral of them unconnected 
in ſymptom, cauſe, or cure: others are of 
exotic origin, and tranſplanted amongſt us. 
Mankind left expoſed, without defence or re- 
medy, againſt even this ſmall morbid hoſt, 
would ſoon be ſenſible of the calamities and 
ſcourge of medicinal ignorance: and they 
would be leſs ſurpriſed at the incorporation 
of medicine with divine worſhip in ancient 
times, | 


Venereal Diſeaſe. Three hundred years have 
not altogether elapſed ſince the diſcovery of 
America, and the importation of the venereal 
diſeaſe into the old world. Before the diſco- 
very of its antidote, mercury, and in ſome in- 
ferior degree of the native Indian remedy, the 
decoQtion of guiacum, Europe was alarmed 
with univerſal conſternation at the rapid 


inroads of this diſeaſe : multitudes, of all 


ranks, periſhed in lingering torture, under its 
corroding ulcers, preſenting before death hi- 
deous ſpectacles of cadaverous corruption and 

deformity, 
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deformity. In the laſt thirty years of the 
preceding century, 2360 deaths are recorded 
under French pox, in the London bills ; and 
even at this day, the chart of diſeaſes de- 
monſtrates its fatality to be infinitely greater 
than medical men could ſuſpect. 


It would, in this diſeaſe, be ridiculous to . 
inſpect hoſpital regiſters, for the purpoſe of 
either aſcertaining the ages wherein venereal 
ravages prevail, or the proportion of cured 
and incurable. Its ravages cannot be in in- 
fancy, nor in adoleſcence, nor in the decline 
of life. The mereſt ſmatterer in medicine 
knows the infallible remedy and cure; except 
that in the application to particular caſes, 
ſome more judgment and dexterity is neceſ- 
ſary. The multitudes who now periſh in 
theſe battles of Venus, are ſo many ſacri- 
fices either to negligence or to indigence ; or 


to the grofleſt ignorance and empiriciſm of 


licenced murderers. There 1s no other diſeaſe 
wherein profeſſed quackery is fo generally re- 
ſorted to, or wherein its decoys are ſo perni- 
cious to the community. The great majo- 


rity of theſe victims to ſeduction, pleaſure, 


and neceſſity, are in all probability amongſt 
the 
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the ſwarm of wretched and unfortunate fe- 
male proſtitutes; and in the male ſex amongſt 
the lower orders: for in thoſe of leſs ſtrait- 
ened circumſtances, a ſmall bribe to the 
ſearchers would conjure venereal mortality 
into ſores or ulcers, or into conſumptions. Be- 
fides, were we to add to venerea] carnage the 
ſhattered conſtitutions, in conſequence of 
theſe waunds and ſcars, it would appear an 
object of ſufficient magnitude. to attract the 
attention, interpoſition, and regulation of the 
legiflature. In every metropolis, eſpecially 
amongſt the unmarried, and in armies and 
navies, it is without doubt, much more fatal 
to the community. Indeed, in cities, few of 
the male ſex, arrived at adult years, can boaſt 
of not having been, in ſome giddy moment, 
faſcinated into impure embraces. 


There are two diſtin@ genera, or ſpecies, of 
the venereal diſeaſe; the Local Gonorrhœa, 
and what is called Confirmed Pox. The go- 
norrhœa generally begins from two to fix 
days after the infection, with titillation of the 
glans, redneſs of the orifice of the urethra, and 
oozing of mucus ; which tinges the linen in 
ſpots and hardneſs. Theſe ſymptoms are daily 

: aggravated 
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aggravated with ſtrangury, dyſury, involun- 
tary painful priapiſm, and nocturnal pollu- 
tion, Sometimes, though rarely, gonor- 
rhœa is confined to the external mucous 
glands about tlie neck or ring of the glans. 
In females, the gonorrhea affects principally 
the vagina, with pain, heat, and mucous diſ- 
charge; but no conſiderable dyſury. The 
lues venerea confirmata, or ſyphilis, com- 
monly begins with either one or more ulce- 
rations of the penis, or vagina; or with in- 
flammation in the glands of the groin. The 
ulcer or chancre appears as a red ſpot on the 
glans, or prepuce, is hot, prurient ; in a few 
days the top changes into a white ſpeck, ul- 
cerates, and, if not prevented, gradually 
ſpreads and corrodes all around. Inflamma- 
tion, or bubo in the lymphatic glands of the 
groin, may either originate from previous 
chancre, or without it. In this a tumour and 
pain is felt in the groin, with enlargement 
of the glands: this tumour and inflamma- 
tion, if not checked, increaſes to a boil, and 
ſuppuration; but often with tedious ſubſe- 
quent ulcerations, fiſtulas, and ſanious diſ- 
charge. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the two uſual and ſlight appear- 
ances of gonorrhœa, and of confirmed pox, 
when the infection is firſt applied to the ge- 
nitals; and frequently theſe two genera are 
complicated. But in both genera, from va- 
rious cauſes, originating from the virulence 
of the diſeaſe, the intemperance of the pa- 
tient, or miſmanagement of his medical pilot, 
many adventitious and aggravated ſymptoms 
are ſuperadded; in number and ſeverity va- 
rying in different perſons; ſeveral of them, 
when violent and precipitate, requiring ſpeedy 
alleviation ; and often to be treated as ſepa- 
rate diſeaſes. In the malign train of gonor- 
rhœa are violent inflammation and conſtric- 
tion of the prepuce, before or behind the 
glans, or phymoſis, and paraphymoſis; dy- 
ſury, ſtrangury, priapiſm; painful and in- 
flamed teſticles; ſcirrhous and indurated teſ- 
ticles; chronic gleet; ſtricture, caruncles, 
and obſtructions in the urcthra, Confirmed 
pox, in its inveterate and chronic ſtages, con- 
taminates the whole conſtitution; erodes the 
genitals, or anus; aſcends to the throat, and 
excites callous ulceration and dilapidation in 
the uvula, tonſils, fauces, palate, noſe; hence 
hoarſe, guttural voice, fetid breath : the pa- 

tient 
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tient is variouſly tormented with gnawing 
pains in the legs, ſhoulders, and hand bones, 
which are exaſperated in bed; with chronic 
headach ; with cutaneous eruptions on differ- 
ent parts of the face, trunk, or extremities, and 
dry, ſcaly, humid, ulcerated, red, yellow, or 
purple; with ophthalmy ; with nodes and tu- 
mour of the forehead, exoſtoſes and caries of 
the bones ; atrophy. Chronic warts about the 
genitals and anus, and called by different 
names, porri, cryſtæ, condylomata, rhagades, 
thymi, moræ; are generally innocuous. 


The Caufes. Infection by contact with the 
genitals: or the pox, when inveterate, may be 
communicated by the mouth and nipples ; by 
drinking out of the ſame veſſels, by touching 
any diſeaſed or ulcerated part. When ino- 
culated by ſuction, it begins firſt in the 


mouth or nipples. 


Scurvy, True ſcurvy is ſeldom or ever 
mentioned by any writer, before the long 
voyages, firſt began three centuries ago by 
the moderns ; that 1s, on the diſcovery of the 
paſſage to Aſia by the ſouth cape of Africa 


and the diſcovery of America, Then, in 
conſequence 
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conſequence of living long on ſalted and groſs 
diet, and the want of freſh vegetables or 
fruits, together with their ignorance of the 
cauſe and cure, this diſeaſe made dreadful 
havock amongſt naval ſquadrons, and the 
other buſy hive employed in nautical com- 
merce. The ancient navigators, who ſeldom 
ventured out of ſight of land, or capes; and 
who probably were not under the neceſſity of 
ſubſiſting long on ſalted food, do not appear 
to have ſuffered by, nor even to have known, 
the diſeaſe. Hippocrates is by ſome ſuppoſed 
ſlightly to allude to ſcurvy, under the name 
of large ſpleen; accompanied alſo with ſpungy 
putrid gums, and offenſive breath: it is alſo, 
though indiſtinctly, noticed by Pliny, as af- 
fecting a Roman armyencamped on the banks 


of the Rhine. 


Through all the northern kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, particularly in the winter ſeaſon, and 
in Holland, amongſt thoſe who fed chiefly on 
falted fiſh and groſs diet ; who drank bad wa- 
ters, and dwelt either in moraſſes, or near the 
ſea coaſts, and were expoſed to cold and 
moiſture, ſcurvy in the two laſt .centuries 
made cruel ravages. Several armies and be- 

| ſieged 
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ſieged garriſons in Germany, intercluded from 
freſh vegetables; and numbers of the new 
ſettlers 1n the northern colonies of America, 
and who were 1n nearly the ſame predica- 
ment, were cut off by the ſcurvy. The 
North Americans were at laſt taught by the 
Baltickers and Swedes the ſovereign benefit 
of ſubſtituting ſpruce beer, when freſh vege- 
tables cannot be found. The induſtrious 
Dutch made drains and canals to carry off 
water, and truſted the reſt of the cure or 
prevention to pickled cabbages or ſour crout. 
In the northern parts of Ruſſia, where ſcurvy 
is very univerſal, they found a particular aci- 
dulated bread and ſour drink, powerfully to 
reſiſt this diſeaſe, 


By theſe and other precautions, the ſcuryy 
is now much leſs formidable on land; but at 
ſea no other, the nervous and putrid fever 
not excepted, is ſo inimical to navigators. 
On that element it 1s yet the devouring mon- 
ſter and tyrant. In the firſt voyages of our 
Eaſt India Company's ſhips, nearly one fourth 
of the crews died at ſea. Nautical records 
teem with tragical narratives of ſcorbutic ra- 


vages. But at preſent, the cauſes and the 
effectual 
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effectual antidotes, and the cure, are fo well 
known, that the greateſt part of the lives 
now loſt by ſcurvy at ſea, are either facrificed 
to groſs negligence, or to impolitic and in- 
human economy. The temperature of ſea 
air is more equal than that on land: and 
that it is not pernicious, we have an un- 
doubted proof in one of the late Captain 
Cooke's voyages ; wherein, with a company 
of 118 men, during a voyage of three years, 
and through all climates, from 52 degrees 
north to 71 ſouth, he loſt only one man by 


ſickneſs. 


From 1671 to 1686, the deaths by ſcurvy 
are in the London bills 9,451; but in the ſuc- 
ceeding fifteen years, decreaſe to 569 only : 
and throughout the preſent century, continue 
progreſſively on the declenſion. Even of this 
trifling number, what proportion was engen- 
dered at ſea, or whether they all died of ge- 
nuine ſcurvy. I cannot decide. The theory of 
the laſt century imputed many diſeaſes to this 
ſpecific cacoethes, as they called it; which 
would have ſome influence on the ſearchers 
reports. In London, the lodgings. are now 
warm and dry, and the people in general 

D d tolerably 
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tolerably well cloathed : animal meat is eat 
freſh ; vegetables, though perhaps not uni- 
verſally conſumed in ſufficient quantity, are 
certainly in much greater abundance than 
formerly : beer, fermented liquors, and tea, 
are drank by all ranks. All theſe, in con- 
junction with exerciſe, powerfully reſiſt the 
tendency to ſcorbutic corruption. 


The progreſſive gradations and virulence 
of ſcurvy, are diſtinguiſhed under the three 
following ſtages : the countenance becomes 
pale, fickly, and bloated, with laſſitude and 
averſion to motion, and debility, on any ex- 
erciſe. But the cardinal ſymptom is red, 
ſpungy, enlarged gums, from which, on be- 
ing rubbed, blood iſſues, and the teeth begin 
to looſen and fall out; the breath and urine 
are fetid; and, by degrees, bruiſes and black 

{pots are ſeen in various parts, eſpecially the 
legs. In the next more aggravated ſtage, the 
tendons at the hams begin to contract and 
ſwell ; there are pains in different parts; diſ- 
poſition to ſalivation and hemorrhages from 
the gums and noſe, with increaſed debility 
and proneneſs to ſyncope. In the laſt and 
moſt inveterate ſtages, putrid ulcers are 


formed, 


1 
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formed, particularly in the legs, which are 
ſwelled and enlarged ; or old cicatrices of for- 
mer ulcers are diſſolved, and again break out, 
from which iflue a ſanious and fetid diſ- 
charge; and within them 1s generated fun- 
gous fleſh, in confiſtence reſembling a bul- 
lock's liver. Throughout there is no fever ; 
nor is thediſeaſe contagious ; neither are the 
appetite and ſenſes impaired, except that 
there is great deſpondency and melancholy. 
The prediſpoſing and occaſional cauſes are cold 
and moiſture, and ſubſiſting long on dried, 
ſmoked, ſalted fleſh meat or fiſh, without 
vegetables, or theſe in ſmall quantity; pu- 
trid, and alſo groſs diet difficultly digeſted, 
not perſpirable ; corrupted ſtagnant water; 
low marſhy damp fituations ; cold ſituations 
the winter ſeaſon of northern climates : wet 
cold cloaths, beds, houſes ; inſufficient or 
ſuppreſſed perſpiration, hence the corrupted 
animal juices are not carried off; indolence, 
ſedentary life, confinement, dejection of mind, 
melancholy; bad health; impurities of the 


blood; diſeaſes of the ſpleen. 


Scrofula, Struma, King's Evil. In the laſt 


thirty years of the preceding century, the mor- 
Dd 2 tality 
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tality by evil is only 2, 1 26, in the London bills; 
and throughout the preſent century continues 
decreaſing. This, however, is a very partial 
repreſentation of its fatality, which in its con- 
ſequence is far more deſtructive. The diſeaſe 
ſeldom appears under two years of age; com- 
monly between three and ſeven, and ſome- 
times not until near puberty; after which 
its evolution and firſt appearance is very rare. 
The children of fair hair, roſy cheeks, ſmooth 
ſkin, ſoft delicate complexion and tempera- 
ment, are more obnoxious to ſcrofula than 
thoſe of an oppoſite temperament. It is ſome- 
times introduced by a tumid upper lip, and 
chop in the middle of it; at other times the 
firſt appearance is oval moveable tumours in 
the lymphatic glands of the neck, under the 
chin, or below the ears. Theſe tumours often 
continue inert one, two, or more years, and 
without pain, until they tend towards ſuppu- 
ration; and are various in ſize, from a wal- 
nut to an egg, or larger. At length there 
is ſome fluQtuation, ulceration, and exuda- 
tion of viſcid ſerum, but no concocted pus; 
the ulcers ſpread unequally ; their edges are 
not callous; yet they are very tardy in cica- 
trizing. In this way there is a ſucceſſion of 
| tumours 
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tumours and ulcers during ſeveral years; the 
former alternately ſubſiding whilſt the ulcers 
are open; ſome cicatrizing, and others break- 
ing out ; and moſt ſo in the ſpring ſeaſon. 


Commonly after four or five years, or to- 
wards puberty, the cervical ulcers finally 
cloſe, leaving behind indelible ſcars; This 


_ entailed alloy is ofcen the ſource of bad 


health. Sometimes the eyes or eyelids are 
particularly afflicted with ſcrofulous oph- 
thalmy. In other caſes it excites tumours, 
deep ſeated abſceſs, anchyloſis, and caries in 


various joints of the elbow, fingers, knees, 


feet; or ſtubborn ulcers in different parts: 
and ſtill more deleterious conſequences enſue 
from ſcrofulous glands of the lungs or me- 
ſentery terminating in phthiſis, or hectick. 
Some nations more than others, are afflicted 


with ſcrofula. I have read that it is not 


frequent in tropical climates; and it is not 
contagious, The prediſpoſing and occaſional 
cauſes are hereditary: diſeaſes of the lym- 
phatic glands; conſequence of ſmall pox: 
whether it is more prevalent in ſome coun- 
tries than others from the air, water, diet, or 
other caufes, is not yet aſcertained. 


943 Tarah. 
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Leproſy. A conſiderable part of the Mo- 
ſaical code, politically and medicinally, is 
pointed againſt this diſeaſe. It is now, in a 
great degree, eradicated and worn out of Eu- 
rope. Atter the Cruſades, in the twelfth cen- 
tury, Europe was overſpread with this hideous 
judaical ſcurf, imported from Paleſtine. La- 
Zarettoes for the confinement of the unclean, 
were then numerous in many kingdoms : in 
France alone there were two thouſand. - At 
preſent, in the cold northern iſland, Iceland, 
a ſort of leproſy is congenial to the natives, 
from their diet, climate, and mode of life. 
And in the hiſtory of the late diſcoveries in 
the Pacific Ocean, we read of a leprous ſcurf 
infeſting the natives, from their exceſſive in- 
dulgence in a hot ſpice amongſt their food. In 
our iſland, at this day, a confiderable num- 
ber are afflicted with a diſguſting cutaneous 
ſcurf; but greatly inferior in virulence to the 
Aſiatic leproſy. The abſolute mortality in 
the London bills by this diſeaſe, is almoſt 
undeſerying of notice. 


To 


* 


J 


e 6 
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TO THE READER. 


WE muft here abruptly,” and with regret, but for 
obvious reaſons, the ſize to which this Publication is 
already ſwelled, cut off the remainder of our com- 
ments, amounting to nearly one hundred pages more. 
Thoſe left behind unnoticed of the laſt group, compre- 
hend moſt of the chronic cutaneous diſeaſes, the ſub- 
jects, peculiarly, of the Coſmetic Art. Through the 
laſt group of external accidents and difeafes, I meant 
to have perſevered in my general plan. For inſtance, 
under Gangrene, I ſhould have diſcriminated the ages, 
mortality, cures; and at the ſame time, that originat- 
ing from external injuries, or ſurgical operations, and 
that from ſpontaneous corruption, Under Fractures, 
I ſhould have gauged the ſucceſs and miſcarriage of am- 
putation, both after ſudden accidents, and in conſe- 
quence of chronic diſeaſes. This is a moſt important 
part of military ſurgery, and I believe, in a great mea- 
ſure, unexplored. From the trepan and lithotomy, I 
ſhould alſo have ſtated the blanks and prizes, With 
the ſyrgical group I am obliged to omit the caſualties 
of London: one alone of which I could not entirely 
poſtpone, without introducing a few obſeryations ig 
this place, that is the Executed, =; 
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Executed. Murder, robbery, ſedition, and 
war, are amongſt the principal political ca- 
ſualties, chronic diſtempers, fevers, and fren- 
zies of every nation. In aſcertaining the 
numbers executed, particularly, the London 
bills of mortality are ſhamefully erroneous 
and defective. As I thought it a caſualty of 
infinite importance to be exactly ſtated and 
recorded, I made numerous efforts to procure 
authentic information, by, ſucceſſively and 
repeatedly waiting upon the Keeper of New- 
gate, the Clerk of the Arraigns, the Clerk 
of the Peace for the County, the Town- 
Clerk of London, the Sheriff's office of 
London, and the Secretary of State's, 
Throughout this inquiry I was every where 
treated with liberality and urbanity; and 
where there was any proſpect of information, 
was permitted acceſs to the records. But, to 
my aſtoniſhment and mortification, I could 
not find any veſtige of records of execu- 
tions in London before 1754. Theſe were 
in the Clerk of Arraigns' office, but were 
buried in a heap of extraneous law rubbiſh ; 
and to extract which, the Clerk of the Ar- 
raigns told me, it would require three entire 
days for myſelf and one of his clerks. I called 
twice at the Old Bailey, anxious to undertake 

t his 
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this taſk, however laborious; but it ſo hap- 
pened, that at both times they were full of 
buſineſs in the office, and could not ſpare 
time, nor even room, for my inquiry. By 
other means, I have come near part of the 
truth. (Vid. CHART.) 


The two firſt columns, from 17 32 to 1762, 
are formed from an average of executions, 
during twenty-two years of that interval, by 
Sir Theodore Janſen, Chamberlain of Lon- 
don. The laſt column, of fifteen years, is 
formed from an average of the laſt ſeven 
years, with which Mr. Akerman politely 
furniſhed me, from his books. In conſequence 
of the riots and conflagration in 1780, his re- 
cords were all conſumed, and do not include 
that year, wherein there was a notorious 
glut of executions. During the ſeven years, 
beginning with 1781, the executed 'in Mr. 
Akerman's books were 439. But every one 
knows that there are two theatres, a great 
and a ſmall one, appropriated for human 
ſlaughter in this metropolis ; theſe are Ty- 
burn, now removed to Newgate; and for the 
large Borough of Southwark, Kennington 
Common. I took a low average of the exe» 
cutions in the latter, allotting three annually, 

to 
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to the two firſt columns, and fix to the laſt 
column, and added the whole together. 
Amongſt the London malefaQors there are a 
few pirates, whoſe crimes are cognizable in 
the Admiralty Court. 


Two thirds, probably, of all thoſe capitally 
condemned, are afterwards pardoned. Few, 
comparatively, oftheexecuted have committed 
murder, not one in twenty; moſt of the reſt 
are for robberies of various kinds. Many more 
are reported as murdered in the bills of mor- 
tality : but theſe are not caſes of premeditated 
and malicious homicide, and are ſoftened into 
manſlaughter on trial. Nineteen out of 
twenty of the executed are males ; and by far 
the greateſt proportion between eighteen and 
forty years of age. What 1s the proportion 
of London executions to the whole nation, is 
a problem which perhaps our judges cannot 
_ unravel. They poſſibly, like the generality 
of phyſicians, drive and ſtrut away, ** fecun- 
«© dum artem,” in the beaten rotine of their 
_ profeſſion, without ever attending to a plain 
political and mercantile axiom, to ſtate their 
tranſactions and accounts in numbers and fi- 
gures. Vice and executions are univerſally 

ene 
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more prevalent in every metropolis : but there 
is reaſon to believe, that at preſent the exe- 
cutions throughout Britain and Ireland, are 
double or treble to thoſe of London. The 
comparative population 1s as nine million to 
fix hundred and fifty thouſand. If they are 
treble, then 4000 are executed every fifteen 
years in the two iflands; and 26, ooo in 2 
century: and both the diſeaſe and panacea 
are rapidly increaſing. Five or ſix times 
this number are, in the ſame period, tranſ- 
ported to diſtant regions, and partly alſo loſt 
to the community, together with their 
blighted procreation. | 


We are ſtruck with horror even on reading 
the hiſtory of ſavage juriſprudence, cuſtoms, 
and butchery of mankind in ancient times; 
ſuch as the ſanguinary codes of Draco and 
other regal monſters ; the ſacrifices to idols; 
the martyrs to gloomy fanaticiſm ; the brutal 
ſpectacles of the Romans, wherein gladiators, 
lions and tygers, were expoſed to tear each 
other to pieces. But I doubt whether, in themoſt 
flagitious and facinorous ages of Rome, the 
Tarpeian rock was beſmeared with the blood 
of ſuch a multitude of human victims; or 
Dy that 
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that in any part of the globe, from London 
to the Antipodes, out of an equal proportion 
of mankind, there are fo many ſacrifices an- 
nually made to violated juriſprudence ; and 
to the modern idol, property and money! 1 
meant to have contraſted the executed with 
thoſe deſtroyed in wars, by the ſword of the 
enemy (excluſive of diſeaſes) during the pre- 
ſent century; but the introduction would be 
here premature; nor could ] launch out in 
ſufficient illuſtration, 


Beſides the political patients doomed to the 
radical cure, or extermination, by the execu- 
tioner, if we may credit one of our beſt wri- 
ters, they are a mere handful compared to 
thoſe who are configued to a flow and ling- 
ering death. Dr; Johnſon, in one of his ex- 
cellent eflays in the Rambler, againſt per- 
petual impriſonment for debt, calculates, that 
Half a million of mankind are deſtroyed in a 
century in the priſons of Great Britain, by 
the complicated horror of confinement, ſor- 
row, famine, filth, and diſcaſe; and to theſe 
I] would add ſuicide. I am inclined, how- 
ever, to believe, that Dr. Johnſon's computa- 
tion is exaggerated, by at leaſt four hundred 

thouſand, 
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thouſand. By far the largeſt proportion of 
theſe are unfortunate ſacrifices to poverty and 
misfortunes, and to the callous vindictiveneſs 
of avarice. In the juridical pharmacopceia, 
this may be compared to the hot iron and 
cautery of the coarſe empiricks of antiquityz 
with which they outrageouſly and indiſcri- 
minately tortured their patients. It would 
not diſgrace the chriſtianity or humanity of 
our legiſlature and lawyers, were they to 
reviſe their catechiſm and breviary of juriſ- 
prudence, both as affecting life and liberty: or, 
throwing religion and humanity to one ſide, 
let the queſtion be tried by commercial ſcales ; 
and, like the Venetian Jew, human fleſh eſ- 
timated in ounces and pounds with brutes, 
metals, and chattels ! 
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OF the Inflitution of the London Bills of 
| Births, Mortality, and Diſeaſes; their 
Deſects, befides thoſe already pointed out; im- 
portant and eaſy Improvements recommended. 


We ſhall now, with all poſſible brevity, 
enquire into the degrees of credibility and ſta- 
bility of the mathematical and medical data, 
furniſhed from the bills of mortality. The 
births, genealogies, procreation, multiplica- 
tion, and deaths, of thoſe few miracles of lon- 
' gevity, from Adam to Noah; from Noah's 

deſcendants down to Abraham, Moſes, and 
_ Chriſt, are recorded in ſcripture : ſome chap- 
ters of Geneſis are plain regiſters of births and 
mortality. The male Iſraelites, above twenty 
years of age, were, at diſtant intervals, muſ- 
tered and numbered by Moſes and his ſuc- 
ceſſors; and in a few uncommon peſtilences, 
the devaſtation 1s aſcertained in the Jewiſh 
hiſtory. The deſcent and pedigree of kings, 
and other great men, have alſo been kept in 
moſt nations, who had made any progreſs 
in Civilization: but general annnal regiſters 


of 
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of births, diſeaſes, and deaths, are modern 
eſtabliſhments, and were unknown to the 
ancients. 


On the continent of Europe, regiſters were 
inſtituted fifty or a hundred years before their 
introduction into England. In 1538, exact 
records of weddings, chriſtenings, and burials, 
were firſt ordered by the King and council, to 
be kept in every pariſh church of England, 
by either the vicar or curate, But this order 
was very negligently obeyed in many pa- 
riſhes, until 1559, when, to prevent regiſters 
from rotting in damp churches, they were 
directed to be written on parchment. At firſt, 
they ſeem, both in Germany and England, to 
have been deſigned to prove the birth, death, 
and deſcent of individuals, and the right of 
inheritance in property or lands. In 1592, a 
year of peſtilence, bills of mortality for Lon- 
don were inſtituted; but were diſcontinued 
until 1603, another year of peſtilential deſo- 
lation; which was the only diſtemper then 
taken notice of in the printed reports. In 
1626, the different diſeaſes and caſualties 
of thoſe who died in London, together with 
the diſtinction of the ſexes, were added and 

publithed ; 
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publiſhed ; and in 1728, the different ages of 
the dead were ordered to be ſpecified in the 
London bills. Upon firſt eſtabliſhing the diſ- 
tinction of diſeaſes and caſualties in the bills 
of the Britiſh metropolis, the primary inten- 
tion ſeems to have been, to diſtinguiſh the 


numbers deſtroyed by the plague, and to de- 
tect concealed murders. 


Public records of births and mortality are 
now partly become the rules of political arith- 
metic: but unfortunately for politicians, cal- 
culators of annuities, and medical men, they 
are yet every where far too incorrect and in- 
complete. Regiſters of diſeaſes and deaths in 
London are entruſted to old women, two of 
whom are nominated in each pariſh, and 
called Pariſh Searchers, and who conſider, the 
ultimatum of their commiſſion is merely to 
prevent private funerals and concealed mur- 
der. The whole buſineſs in London 1s con- 
ducted in the following manner: Upon either 
being ſent for to inſpect a corpſe, or on hear- 
ing the bell toll, and inſpecting the books 
kept in the different churches, the ſearchers 
are appriſed from whence notice has been 
ſent of a death, in order that a grave may be 

opened. 
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opened. The two parochial matrons then, 
whoſe induſtry is ſtimulated by a ſmall fee 
on each corpſe, and whole report is neceſſary 
previous to interment, ſet out to examine that 
no violence is committed upon the dead, of 
which they have taken an official oath to 
make true declaration, and afterwards negli- 
gently enquire from the relations the name of 
the diſeaſe, adding the age and ſex : or ſome- 
times they are ſtopped in the hall, and diſ- 
miſled without any ſcrutiny. Theſe records, 
together with the chriſtenings, 1n the latter 
of which the ſearchers have no concern, are 
depoſited with the reſpective clerks of each 
pariſh church, and by the clerks the chriſten- 
ings of the eſtabliſhed church, and the burials 
in their reſpective parochial church-yards 
alone, are carried once every week to a gene- 
ral hall in the city : on the following day the 
weekly bill, comprehending theſe partial re- 
turns, 1s printed and publiſhed ; and at the 
end of the year a general bill, in which all 
the weekly returns are conſolidated, 


Ihe law ordains, that every perſon whodies 
in the regiſtered pariſhes of London, Weſt- 
minſter, and Southwark, is to be inſpected 
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by two pariſh ſearchers, and reported to the 
pariſh clerk, who then grants his certificate 
for the interment : or, if the corpſe is carried 
away to a different pariſh of the metropolis 
for interment, the ſearchers report, and the 
clerk's certificate, are equally neceflary ; A 
otherwiſe that pariſh where the corpſe is bu- 
ried is hable to a fine. This proceſs was ori- 
ginally intended to dete& the plague, and 
concealed murders; in both which reſpects, 
during the preſent century, the parith clerks 
and the ſearchers have been almoſt uſeleſs. 
There is now no plague to detect; there are 
very few murders, and they are always pro- 
claimed by ſome other means. Even in the 
preceding century, when the plague raged in 
London, the ſearchers report was rarely 
truſted without a phyſician or ſurgeon attend- 
ing, to prevent miſtakes. 


— Notwithſtanding this ceremony of inſpec- 
tion by the ſearchers, and of making their re- 
ports to the pariſh clerk, it does not hence 
follow, that the clerk makes the return of 
the death to the general hall, unle/5 the corpſe 
is buried in his own ground, or parochial church- 
yard. If the corpſe is carried to any diſſent- 


ing 
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ing ground, and to various other places of ſe- 
pulture not within the bills, the death and 
diſeaſe is ſo much waſte paper, and is never 
heard of amongſt the burials. But if the 
corpſe 1s carried to a different pariſh, together 
with a certificate, and ſuch burying ground 
is regiſtered within the bills, then the death 
and diſeaſe is returned to the hall by the clerk 
of that pariſh where the corpſe 1s interred. 


I made it my buſineſs to viſit, and to con- 
verſe with a variety of pariſh clerks m this 
metropolis, moſt of whom agreed with me, 
that, beſides radical defects in the chriſten- 
ings and burials, there were many other groſs 
omiſſions. One inſtance 1 ſhall mention, and 
many more might be collected. The parith 
clerk of Bethnal-green, in which are alfa 
three private madhouſes, made no return to 
the general hall, during the year 1780, of 


either births or burials, and in the preceding 


year he returned only four burials : whereas 
in former years, this pariſh alone annually 
returned from three to five hundred burials. 
I was affured, that the company of pariſh 
clerks in their corporate capacity, even if wil- 


| ling, have no power of compulſion over any 
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of their refractory and negligent members, to 
make regular and correct returns: it ſeems 
almoſt optional. It is obvious what flagrant 
diſcordance and error this muſt occaſion in 
various calculations. 


Excluſive of groſs miſmanagement and er- 
ror from ſearchers and pariſh clerks, there 
are other inherent defects in the London re- 
giſters, both of burials and births. They 
comprehend the births alone of thoſe belong- 
ing to the eſtabliſhed church, and the burials 
of ſuch only who are interred in the regiſtered 
parochial church-yards. Jews, Quakers, 
Papiſts, Proteſtant Diſſenters of various ſects, 
are not included in the annual chriſtenings; 
and great numbers of their burials, and of the 
burying- places not only of the diſſenting, but 
likewiſe of the eſtabliſhed church, are omit- 
ted: of the former 32, and of the latter 35, 
according to Short's liſt, Maitland, 1729, 
(fee his Hiſtory of London) diſcovered 181 
religious congregations, whoſe chriſtenings 
were not publiſhed, and 63 burying-places 
in and contiguous to the metropolis, wherein 
3038 were annually buried, but excluded 
from the regiſters. The large modern and 


populous 
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' populous pariſhes of Pancras and Mary-le- 
bone, in one of which alſo ſtands the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, are omitted in the annual bills. 
Six hundred abortive and ſtillborn, who have 
arrived at an age thought deſerving of fune- 
ral, are added to the annual deaths, but 
omitted in the liſt of births; as are alſo many 
young infants who die before baptiſm, 


I ſaid, very few of the chriſtenings of the 
diflenting ſects in London were included in 
the public regiſters ; but ſeveral of them are 
buried according to the formalities, or at 
leaſt in the cemeteries of the eſtabliſhed 
church; which muſt unnaturally magnify 
the comparative liſt of deaths. Another de- 
fect in the burials is, that numbers are car- 
ried into the country who are not accounted 
for: it is agreed, that ſeveral hundreds more 
are annually carried out of than are brought 
into London for interment. Moſt of the no- 
bility and gentry are removed from London, 
after death, to their family ſeats. Dr. Price 
calculates the preſent annual deficiency in the 
London burials at 6000; and of the births 
ſomewhat greater; neither of which are 
brought to account in the regiſters, 
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The following is an average, which I have 
formed from the London bills of chriſten- 


ings and burials: 


London bills at a medium annually. 


Years, Chriſtenings. Burials, 
From 1671 to 1681 12,325 19,144 
1681 to 1691 14,439 22,363 
1691 to 1700 14,938 20,770 
1700 to 1710 15,023 21,461 
1711 to 1720 17,111 23, 990 
1721 to 1730 18,203 27,522 
1731 to 1740 16,831 26,492 
1741 to 1750 14,457 25,351 
1751 to 1756 15,119 21,080 
1759 to 1768 15,710 22,956 
1770 to 1780 17,218 21,000 


The pariſhes, but not all the burialgrounds 
in theſe pariſhes, row included within the 
London bills of mortality, amount to 147: 
of which there are 97 within the old city 
walls; 17 without the walls, but within the 
city hberties; 23 out pariſhes in Middleſex 
and Surry; and 10 out pariſhes in the city 
and liberties of Weſtminſter. All the 97 
pariſhes within the walls have not, for many 

years 
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years paſt, at a medium, buried 2000 an- 
nually: ſome of them do not make a return 
of a ſingle burial in ſeveral years. We may 
name ſeveral pariſhes without the walls, any 
two of which united, return a number of 
annual deaths equal to the 97 pariſhes within 
the walls. In collecting and conducting the 
bills of theſe pariſhes, there is a rabble of 
294 female ſearchers, and 147 pariſh clerks. 


To render the returns of births, chriſten- 
ings, weddings, and burials in London com- 
plete, the clergyman of every religious ſect 
ſhould be compelled by law to make, every 
three months, a return of their chriſtenings 
and weddings to the neareſt parochial church. 
All the church-yards and burying grounds 
hitherto excluded from the bills, together 
with the pariſhes of Pancras, Mary-le-bone, 
and all the other modern additions and popu- 
lation to London, ſhould likewiſe be compre- 
hended in the regiſters; together with the 
numerous villages and excreſcences of the 
metropolis, within ſeven miles of its circum- 
ference. The chriſtenings ſhould ſpecify the 
name, ſex, twins or tergemini, illegitimate if 
known, and the religious ſet, The wed- 
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dings ſhould diſcriminate the place of abode 
of the parties, the names and ages of each 
pair; whether firſt, ſecond, or third mar- 
riages, and on which fide; whether natives 
or foreigners, and the religious ſect. 


There appears at preſent no neceſſity to 
return weekly bills from the different pa- 
riſhes. This was originally intended to warn 
the London inhabitants of the numbers de- 
ſtroyed by the plague, and the infected pariſhes, 
Quarterly returns to the general hall would 
be ſufficient; and one general annual bill, 
in which the quarterly mortality ſhould be 
diſtinguiſhed; in order to point out the ſea- 
ſons moſt noxious, and the reigning diſeaſes; 
or to mark the hurricanes and monſoons of 
mortality, In infancy, and the early part 
of life, 'when the tide of devaſtation is ſtrong 
and rapid, the mortality ſhould be meaſured 
in ſhorter intervals. The firſt year from 
birth ſhould be divided into interſtices, from 
birth to fix months, when teething com- 
mences ; from fix months to one year; from 
one to two; two to three; three to four; 
four to five; five to ten; ten to twenty; and ſo 
on to one hundred and upw ards. Excluſiye af 
Th abortions 
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| abortions and ſtillborn, thoſe who die in 
the firſt month before baptiſm, and of courſe 
cannot be included in the chriſtenings, ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed, in order to determine more 
accurately the amount of the births. Sepa- 
rate columns ſhould be aſſigned for the name 
of the diſeaſe or caſualty; for the cauſe, if 
known; and the duration of the affliction. 
Annexed to each diſeaſe ſhould be the num- 
bers dying at different ages of that malady. 
Males grown up to maturity who die, ſhould 
be diſtinguiſhed either as married, widowers, 
or bachelors; and females alſo of this de- 
ſcription, either as married, widows, or vir- 
gins. Thoſe carried out of London, or into 
it, for interment; the parochial children who 
die at nurſe in the vicinity of the metropolis; 


the rank, profeſſion, or trade; whether native 


or foreigner; ſhould all appear in the general 
annual report in ſeparate columns. The an- 
nual reports of all the hoſpitals, diſpenſaries, 
and priſons, and of the executed, ſhould alſo 
be made to the hall, and included in the ge- 
neral annual regiſter, 


There are often objections and ſcruples to 
apply effectual remedies, or radical cures, to 


ancient 
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ancient | inſtitutions, however defective and 
inadequate. There certainly is no neceſſity 
for ſuch a cumbrous complex machinery, or 
multitude of pariſh ſearchers and clerks, for 
conducting the London bills. Indeed they 
might probably be all diſpenſed with. The 
reports of the relations of the deceaſed, or of 
the parith officers, to the curate of the differ- 
ent churches, would perhaps anſwer every 
. purpoſe ; and the perquiſites would be a con- 
fiderable addition to the clerical pittance. 1 
mean, however, only to offer a ſimple, eaſy, 
and unexceptionable palliative; which is, to 
appoint a phyſician to ſuperintend the gene- 
ral hall, and the reports of births, burials, 
and diſeaſes: and the whole to be ſubjected to 
the inſpection of a committee of the Medical 
College, or of the Royal or Medical Societies. 
This would give authenticity, credibility, 
and reſpectability to the regiſters. From ſuch a 
richmine, andan authentic magazine, the moſt 
important and beneficial information would be 
derived; the increaſe or decreaſe of deaths, 
marriages, and births; the annual waſte of the 
metropolis; the health, mortality, the diſeaſes 
moſt fatal, their growth or declenſion ; the 
effects of diet, drink, and medical practice. 

Calculators 
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Calculators of annuities, reverſions, ſurvi> 
vorſhips, and inſurances, would then be ſup- 
plied with certain, inſtead of conjectural 
data: at preſent this alone is a prodigious ar- 
ticle of traffick and commerce in this coun- 
try: much litigation and expence reſpecting 
births and deaths, and the right to inheri- 
tance, would alſo be prevented. In a word, 
a vaſt variety of moſt intereſting medical and 
political propoſitions, which are entangled in 
intricacy and obſcurity, would, by this 


means, be evolved, and indiſputably demon- 
ſtrated, 


It is alſo moſt devoutly to be wiſhed, for 
the health, comfort, and decency of the me- 
tropolis, that all, or at leaſt the majority of 
the burying grounds, were ordered to be 
formed in ſome dry ſpots of ground at the 
different extremities of the city ; and that the 
dead were more detached from the living. 
No one whoſe curioſity for information has 
led him to theſe melancholy wrecks of hu- 
man vanity, and to behold the yawning 
mouths of ſepulchres, can reflect without 
pain and aſtoniſhment, on the manner in 
which between twenty and thirty thouſand - 

corpſes 
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corpſes are annually crammed into various 
holes, corners, public thoroughfares, and 
churches of this city: a feeling mind muſt 
ſhudder at, and ſhrink from the deſcription. 
Nor can theſe cadaverous exhalations fail to 
pollute the air, and to engender diſeaſes. Let 
the clerical revenue ariſing from graves be 
transferred to the new cemeteries. 

We ſhall conclude, by pointing out the 
moſt celebrated treatiſes on human propaga- 
tion, exiſtence, mortality, and morbid devaſ- 
tation, by ſeveral philoſophers. This is the 
_ epoch of a new ſcience in politicks, philo- 
fophy, and medicine. Meritorious and fuc- 
ceſsful efforts have been made to calculate 
the proſpects of life and death, as the chances 
on dice, or the blanks and prizes in a lottery 
wheel. Graunt, ſomewhat later than the 
middle of the laſt century, firſt wrote a trea- 
tiſe on the London bills of births and morta- 
lity, and was followed ſoon after by Petty, 
King, and Davenant. The preſent century 
has produced ſeveral treatiſes on this ſubject; 
of which the moſt celebrated are Dr. Halley's; 
De Moivre*s Treatiſes on Annuities and 
Chances; Suſmilch's Calculations z Simp- 

ſon's 
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ſon's Select Exerciſes ; ſome eſſays in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions; Dr. Jurin on the 
Small Pox only ; Dr. Short's Obſervations on 
various Bills of Mortality; M. Meflance; Dr. 
Price's Eflays, the Archimedes in annuitant 
and reverſionary calculation; Birch's Collec- 
tion of the London Bills of Mortality to 1759; 
Dr. Percival's Eflays; Dr. Millar's Calcula-- 
tions reſpecting the Diſeaſes of Great Britain, 
and Military Diſeaſes ; and Dr. Robinſon' 5, 
= Maritime Diſeaſes. 


Our curtain being now ready to fall, we 
ſhall addreſs a few words to the Reader. — 
The preſent Publication had its origin in fo 
ſhort a time from the following circumſtance. 
About ſix months ago, the Preſident of the Me- 
dical Society of London called upon the author, 
at the deſire of the Society, to requeſt that he 
would deliver the annual oration, which was 
then fixed at four months diſtance only from 
that period: to which, with ſome reluctance, 
he conſented. Indeed, he conſidered the ſolici- 
tation both as a compliment, and a literary 
challenge : becauſe, by the rules of the So- 
ciety, one year's previous notice to the ora- 
tor had been the invariable practice. In the 
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execution of this arduous and unprecedented 
attempt, the author is not aſhamed to boaſt of 
induſtry and zeal. Were he to enumerate, 
in narrative and detail, the difficulties and fa- 
tigue which he had to encounter in collecting 
merely the materials of new information, he 
is perſuaded that moſt gentlemen would have 
conſidered that alone ſufficient exerciſe for 
their induſtry, patience, and perſeverance 
| during many months. Had he choſen to 
have followed the rhetorical path of the Lon- 
don College, his taſk would have been far 
leſs onerous, But notwithſtanding the emi- 
nent talents ſcattered throughout that learned 
body, from Linacre down to Hulſe, Win- 
tringham, Baker, Warren, Turton, &c. their 
united catalogue of public declarations, how- 
ever claſſical, have not much contributed to 
medical edification, or public utility. 
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Page 9, line 15, perſonl, read perſonal; p. 37, l. 21, ſcience, read ſciences ; 
p. 42, 1. 26, coctaneous, read cœtaneous; p. 43, l. 17, Rocherches, read 
1 p. 71, L z, and extravaſated, read by extravaſated; p. 114, 
I. 8, the face is overſpread, read overſpreading the face; p. 124, I. 20, 
N read depreſſing; p. 198, 1. 16, lactation, read ablactation; p. 224, 

8, read ſounds are ſcarcely audible; and there is confuſed noiſe in the 
ears; p. 220, l. 25 and 6, eyes, pharynx, tongue, read the eyes, the 
pharynx, the tongue; p. 229, I. 17, lucubrious, read lugubrious ; p. 233. 
L 20, remnant amongſt, read remnant ſunk amongſt ; p. 258, 1. e, its de- 
ficiency and exceſs, read deficiency and exceſs of its; p. 260, I. 7, Epidi- 
dymis, read Epididymidis; p. 262, I. 9, ſcirrhous, read ſcirrhus ; p. 279, 
I. 24, manbile, — morbile; p. 283, 1. 12, conſiſtence and fize, read conſiſt- 
ence, fize, and number; p. 286, 1. 13, lactation, read ablactation; p. 326, 
L 13, muliri, read mulicri; p. 329, J. 9, debility with, read with debility. 
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